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AN 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Amir ST the innumerable Publications 
which the French Revolution has occaſion- 
ed, J have long wiſhed to ſee a conciſe hiſ- 
torical ſtatement of the principal facts, and 
of the Conſtitutional queſtions and diſputes 
which led to that awful and unparalleled 
event. But as I have wiſhed and waited in 
vain, and as moſt of the ingenious writers 
who have lately addreſſed themſelves to the 
Engliſh nation, have preferred eloquent de- 
clamation or metaphyſical diſcuſſion of ab- 
* Rights to plain hiſtory and chrono- 
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| logy, I have at laſt been tempted to take 
up the pen, and engage for the firſt, and pro- 
bably the laſt time, in that field of literary 
warfare, to which my temper and my ſitua- 
tion are equally oppoſite, and in which I think 
myſelf obliged to ſeck the protection of invio- 
lable concealment : an impulſe—perhaps, 
too romantic—but an impulſe of duty has 
urged me on, and I have thought that there 
were ſome periods ſo momentous, that the 
weakeſt and moſt retired member of ſociety 
was called forth into action, and was parti- 
cularly obliged to draw away the veil of il- 
luſion from the eyes of the multitude. 


If my ſtrict ſecrecy with regard to myſelf 
ſhould excite doubts of my ſincerity, Iſhall en- 
deavour to prove it, by compoſing this ſketch 
chiefly of extracts from the moſt approved 
French writers, and by adviſing my readers 
no to truſt to Mr. Burke, or to me, or to Dr. 
Prieſtly, or to Dr. Towers, but to ſtudy the 
French accounts himſelf, or elſe to ſuſpend 
his opinion on this dubious tranſaction. 


But that I may not aſſume the praiſe of 
more impartiality than is really my due, I 
| ; muſt 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 
muſt confeſs, that after following with at- 
tention the progreſs of the Revolution, I do 
heartily eſpouſe the greateſt part of Mr. 
Burke's ſentiments, although ſome of chem 
are carried a little too far. 


It has happened unfortunately in this buſi- 
neſs, that the private enmity which Mr. 
Burke has drawn upon himſelf by former 
political quarrels, has indiſpoſed many 
againſt the moſt evident truths, if they fall 
from his pen, or from one of his adherents. 
I too, have frequently diſapproved his ſenti- 
ments; I too, could enter into perſonal con- 
teſt; I could aſk Mr. Burke whether he 
does not ſee that this Revolution which he 
abhors, is the natural offspring of that Ame- 
rican Revolution, which he approved and 
patronized ? But all perſonal conſiderations, 
all needleſs retroſpe& ought to be baniſhed 
from a diſpute of fo extenſive and ſerious a 
nature. The feelings of individuals ought 
to ve ſpared ; it 1s their public writings, not 
their private actions, which lie before the 
tribunal of the public. Since I began this 
pamphlet, Dr. Price has paid the debt to na- 
ture, but his famous ſermon and its appen- 
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dix remain bind, and I hope it will not be 
thought ungenerous ſometimes to criticiſe 


them. 


The French writings which I ſhall often 
have occaſion to quote, are as follows : 


« Effai Hiſtorique ſur I'Hiſtoire des Co- 
« mices de Rome, des Etats-Generaux de 
France, et du Parlement d'Angleterre.“ 
A book written with a portion of learning and 
philoſophy, but with an evident partiality to 
the monied above the landed intereſt. The au- 
thor endeavours frequently to prove, that great 
landed proprietors are the moſt vicious of man- 
kind, and that the vices of men pofiefled of 
great perſonal wealth become trifling in com- 
pariſon. From various paſſages it may be col- 
lected that his moral and religious principles are 


not very ſound. But this diſcuſſion is fo- 


reign to thepreſent ſubject. I have parti- 
cularly mentioned this book becauſe it con- 
firms Mr. Burke's ſyſtem, that the jealouſy 
of monied men againſt landed proprietors has 
had a great ſhare in this Revolution. To 
me, one half of the new French laws prove 
chat unhappy jealouſy ; eſpecially the in- 

troduction 


— 
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troduction of gave/ kind, or equal diviſion 
of all property, real as well as perſonal, 
which, if ever carried to the height that 
was firſt propoſed in the Aſſembly, will 
make it almoſt impoſſible for the ſame eſtate to + 
remain two generations in the ſame family. 
But to return to the liſt of authorities ; 


« Hiſtoire de Ia Revolution et de la Con- 
* ſtitution Francoiſe.” A book violently 
democratic. 

The © Procedure Criminelle du Chatelet,“ 
on the tranſactions of the 5th and 6th of 
Oct. 1789. 


* Calonne's pamyhlets in favour of the 
Ancient Government.“ 


' Ami du Roi,“ a hiſtory violent and 
partial to the Court, and intolerant towards 
Calviniſts, but full of curious facts as far as 
it goes. | 


The Mercure de France,” the literary 
part of which is carried on by Marmontel, 
la Harpe, Chamfort, Berquin, and Framery 
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ſome of whom are men of great diſtinction 
in the literary world, and this half 1s ex- 
ceedingly anti- ariſtocratic. The other half 
of this compound work, the hiſtorical and 
political part, is written by a M. Mallet - du- 
Pan, a native of Geneva, born a republican, 
but partial to a limited monarchy. At the 
firſt opening of the States, he was alſo an 
anti- ariſtocratic, but ſince tue complete tri- 
umph of the democratic party he has 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, and 
cenſuges the behaviour of the conquerors al- 
molt as ſtrongly as Mr, Burke. 


All the works of M. Mounier and of 
LallyTolendal, principal leaders of the mo- 
derate party, eſpecially their reſpective Ex- 
poſes de leur Conduite, and Mounier's Obſer- 
®ations ſur les Etats Generaux. 


From ſome of theſe books may be col- 
lected the little that is now to be known of 
the ancient Conſtitution of France, and it 
appears to be a ſubject involved in greater 
obſcurity than the Conſtitution of moſt other 
European nations. It is only clear that the 
States-General, whenever they did aſſemble, 

| were 
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were compoſed of three chambers, wha 
had a right to deliberate ſeparately, although 
they might ſometimes forego it ; the depu- 
ties from the Clergy, the Nobleſe or No- 
bles, and the Tiers-Etats or Commons. 
Once for all it is neceflary to obſerve, that 
whenever the word Nobles is uſed, I ſhall 
include under that denomination thoſe two 
claſſes whom we are accuſtomed to ſeparate 
by the words Nobility and Gentry; and 
that although I ſhall often uſe the word 
Commons as more intelligible ro Engliſh 
ears, yet it is not the proper technical 
French term. It is certain that the Nobles 

and Clergy compoſed the General Aſſembly 
long before the Commons were admitted 
under the name of Tiers-Etat or Third Eftate. 
The firſt clear evidence of the admiſſion of 
the Commons 1s in the reign' of Philip le 
Bel, about the year 1301. 


The original rulers of Europe, after the 
deſtruction of the Roman Empire, were in- 
dependent ſoldiers, who held lands by the 
tenure of military ſervice performed to a 
chief whom they elected, and whom they 
obeyed no farther than ſuited their own 
B 4 con- 
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convenience. From this root are derived, 
even to this day, our European ideas of no- 
bility. Mirabeau has'told us in a pamphlet 
called A Letter to the Biſhop of Langres,” 
that Kings created Nobility. The contrary 
poſition is the truth. Nobles firft elecied 
Kings : take as an inſtance the form of 
inauguration of the old Kings of Arragon by 
their Nobility ; ++ We that are your equals, 
„ chuſe you for our King, on condition 
e that you maintain our Rights.“ 


The ages of this military ariſtocracy bear 
the name of feudal times, and were ſo fruit- 
ful in violence and diſorder, that ſome cor- 
rective quickly grew neceſſary. The 
clergy profiting by the religious fears of 
their maſters, were ſoon admitted to a ſhare 
in their Legiſlative Aſſemblies. The elec- 
tive chief grew inſenſibly into hereditary 
abſolute Kings, whilſt their turbulent No- 
bles deeply felt that regal power was an in- 
vaſion of their ancient independence. The 
Kings, jealous of Nobility, endeavoured to 
raiſe the people from that oppreſſion in 
which merchants, farmers, artiſans, had 
1 been held by a haughty and victorious 


ſol- 
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ſoldiery; and to Kings in moſt countries 
(though perhaps not in England) is owing 
the firſt admiſſion of the Commons into 
Legiſlative Aſſemblies. But throughout 
Europe the idea remained fixed in the 
breaſts of the Nobles, that hey were as the 
parent ſtock from whence all other power 
was derived, and whenever they did meet in 
general Aſſemblies, a diſtinguiſhed and an 
independent ſhare in the government was al- 
ways claimed on their fide, and ceded by - 
the other branches of ſociety. Such a form 
of government and ſuch prejudices cannot, 
perhaps, be juſtified by the ſtrict rules of 
philoſophy, but the error (if it be one) has 
prevailed from the Euxine to the Atlantic, 
from the ſhores of the Mediterranean to the 
limits of the Polar Circle. Therefore I con- 
feſs it to be my general ſyſtem, that the 
Revolution of France, which aims at once to 
extirpate this wide-extended prejudice from 
the minds of Frenchmen, nay of Europeans, 
is a moſt raſh, precipitate, and dangerous 
meaſure. Philoſophers ſhould have been 

contented at firſt with the extirpation of 
deſpotiſm ; and in theſe days of commerce, 
expence, debt, credit, and paper-money, 
No- 
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Nobility would ſoon have deſcended quietly 
to its proper level. 


That Conſtitution of three independent 
chambers who have each (to uſe an ancient 
word new vamped up) a veto on each other, 
that Conſtitution ſo deteſted by the French 
and vilified as a political monſter, is or has 
been the conſtitution of almoſt every coun- 
try in Europe, even of thoſe that hitherto 
had thought they enjoyed freedom. I am 
far from beſtowing praiſe on fo complicated 
a government, but I muſt doubt whether it 
was lawful to overturn it by calumny, ſedi- 
tion, rapine, and murder, for the ſake of 
eſtabliſhing a Conſtitution of very dubious 
tendency. Four vetos (including the royal 
veto) are certainly too many, but a Conſti- 
raffon ſo ſimple as to admit of no veto is 
thought by many to be much worſe, and 
by none more ſo, than by the author of the 
Eſſais Hiſtoriques,” that vehement enemy 
of Clergy and Nobles: he ſays,“ < What- 
* ever be the Conſtitution of the political 
body, that machine ſtands in need of a 


1 


*Eſſais Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 212, 


e regu- 
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* regulator which may check the rapidity 
« of its motion and maintain an equilibri- 
% um between all its parts.“ He reaſons 
afterwards for ſixteen pages upon this idea. 
and juſtifies the French Parlemens, or Courts 
of Law, for uſurping this neceſſary office 
of a regulator, when it could not be exerciſed 
by any other body of men. Emboldened 
by this example, I ſhall uſe ſometimes the 
word regulator and ſometimes veto to ex- 
preſs the ſame idea, for the ſake of their 


conciſeneſs. 


England has happily eſcaped without 
convulſions from this multiplicity of vetos, 
and reduced its Legiſlative Aſſembly into two 
diſtinct portions. But even here that phraſe 
conſecrated in our law, that the Parliament is 
the * repreſentative of all the gates in the 
kingdom, reminds us of a time when there 
were Three Eflates in England as well as 
other ccuntries. That day, whenever it was, 
on which the Biſhops deſcended from their 
independent pretenſions and fat along with 


the Barons in the King's Great Council ; 


* See it lately uſed in the vote on the Regency, Dec. 
r6th, 1788, 
that 
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that day ſtill more important and ſtill more 
obſcure, when the leſſer Nobles, or Gentry, 
condeſcended to hecome the repreſentatives 
of the boroughs ; thoſe days, if they could 
be remembered, would more deſerve to be 
celebrated by jubilees than the Revolution it- 
ſelf; for to them it is owing that we have 
been able to attain a free Conſtitution, with- 
out ſawing the ſeeds of perpetual hatred be- 
tween the deſcendents or repreſentatives of 
thoſe claſſes into which ſociety was divided 
during the feudal times. 


England was at different periods fo diſ- 
tracted by civil commotions, ariſing from a 
diſputed ſucceſſion, or from religious opi- 
nions, that it has gained the reputation of a 
turbulent country. But it is a ſingular fact 
nok enough obſerved by ſome hiſtorians, 
that many of thoſe great changes which 
have drenched and may again drench Europe 
in blood, have taken place in England 
ſilently and imperceptibly. | 


There is but one ſhort inſtance of a direct 
levelling inſurrection, that of Wat Tyler in 
1 e 
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the reign of Richard II.“ From that period 
to the days of Elizabeth, the ſlavery of the 
peaſants, commonly called Villainage, was 
extinguiſhed little by little with the free 
conſent of their maſters, and ſo far fromi 
being repealed by expreſs law, the old ſta- 
tutes relative to Villainage {till remain in 
our law books, but happily there are no 
perſons to whom they apply. The final 
renunciation of the clergy to the important 
right of taxing themſelves in convocation, 
and their acceptance in its ſtead of the right 
of voting for knights of the ſhire, was ad- 
juſted ſo very ſilently indeed after the Reſto- 
ration, that ſome have doubted whether it 
ever received the expreſs ſanction of the 
legiſlature, , 


The gradual progreſs of that mixture of 
the different ranks of ſociety which diſtin- 
guiſhes England from moſt other European 
kingdoms, has been diſcuſſed both by M. de 
Lolme and Dr. Miller ; and to their works 
the reader ſhould apply. Perhaps the for- 


* The revolt of Jack Cade was a political contrivance 
of the Houſe of York. 


mer 
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mer lays a little too much ſtreſs on the ty- 
ranny of William the Conqueror, which 
forced the barons to pay court to the people, 
and Dr. Miller, on the other hand, has too 
much excluded it from his ſyſtem. 


From theſe premiſes I would infer that 
Mr. Burke has not enough confidered the 
obſtacles that lay in the way of the French 
nation before they could aave given them- 
ſelves a Britiſh Conſtitution, ariſing from the 
rooted antipathies and prejudices of different 
claſſes of citizens, which acted ſtrongly upon 
French minds and lefs forcibly upon Eng- 
liſh ones. But I agreewith him, that they 
might have fabricated a better machine even 
from- the bad materials which lay before 
them, and above all, that their Conſtitution 
need not have reſembled a watch without a 
regulator. 


I ſomewhat differ from Mr. Burke in the 
very ſevere cenſure which he paſſes on their 
ſingular mode of repreſentation, in which 
the body of the people are no otherwiſe 
concerned than to chuſe electors, who have 
abſolute power to chuſe the people's repre- 
ſentatives. 
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ſentatives. It is certainly liable to this 
great defect, that the deputy hardly knows 
whether he is properly anſwerable to his 
immediate or his remote conſtituents ; but it 
might, with * ſome additional precautions, 
be made a barrier againſt that venality 
which has hitherto diſgraced all popular re- 
| preſentation, and it ſeems a neceſſary bar- 
rier againſt-that exceſs of democratic prin- 
ciple which in general pervades the French 
Conſtitution. But it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
that neither Mr. Burke nor Dr. Price ſhould 
have diſcovered, that this repreſentation ſo 
vilified by the firſt, ſo admired by the laſt, 
is no new invention of modern philoſo- 
phers, but the ancient mode of Election uſed 
in France, at leaſt fince the days of Charles 
the VIII. 


For my authority I ſhall again quote the 
Eſſais Hiſtoriques, + which were publiſhed 
before the preſent States General were 
elected: 


* Perhaps it would be neceſſary to ſhut up electors as 
ſoon as choſen, in the ſame manner as jury-men. 


+ Vol. ii. p. 189. 
e 


lo 1 * 
— 
" * 
«© * 
o 
- 
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© This is the manner in which the elec- 
tc tions of deputies are generally ſpeaking 
« carried on in France, for there are in ſome 
« places trifling variations which it would 
& be tedious to relate. 


At the end of high maſs or of veſpers 
& the Procureur Fabricien, ( N. B. the 
French names of offices muſt be retained, 
4c for we have no preciſe equivalent) aſ- 


« ſembles in the church all the inhabitants 


& of the pariſh, and the king's letter of con- 
c yocation is read to them. 


The aflembly elects one or two depu- 
e ties, and they draw up the Cabier, or me- 
% morial of grievances, Every peaſant, 
every individual in the aſſembly has a 
"a right to mention whatever he diſlikes, and 
66 whatever he wiſhes to ſee reformed, and 
* the memorial of each pariſh is compiled 
from all theſe ſeparate obſervations. 


The deputy choſen by the pariſh goes 
on the appointed day to the court of the 
„judge, to . whoſe juriſdiction his Hariſn be- 
* longs. He has a right to be attended by 

cc the 
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& the notary and Procureur Fiſcal of his 
e pariſh, in order that theſe men, leſs ig- 
% norant than himſelf, may, if it be neceſ- 
&* fary, ſpeak in his name, and ſupport the 
rights of his conſtituents ; they may be 
called the deputies aſſeſſors and cannot 
« give their votes. This deputy finds at 
« the court of his judge or Bailli, all the 
« other deputies of the pariſhes who belong 
« to the ſame juriſdiction; he alſo finds 
& all the ecclefiaſtics and all the gentlemen 


c who inhabit within the limits of the ſame 
66 juriſdiction, 


The Bailli reads to them all, the king's 
„letter of convocation. The eccleſiaſtics 
& claim their right to form a ſeparate cham- 

| © her to proceed to the election of their de- 
% puty, and draw up their meinorial: the 
„ oentlemen make the ſame demand, and 
* the Bailli grants it. From this moment 
the three orders are divided into three 
„different chambers. The Bailli aſſiſts at 
& the election of the eccleſiaſtics, his lieu- 

_ * tenant at that of the gentlemen, another 
judge at that of the commons. | 


1 
* . 
1 
5 7 
Y 


— «« The 
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« The deputies of all theſe pariſhes ele& 
&« a new deputy, who may be conſidered as 
&« the general repreſentative of all the pa- 
& riſhes of that particular juriſdiction. From 
& the ſeparate Caſtiers or memorials of 
5 theſe pariſhes is formed a general memo 
&« rial for the whole of the juriſdiction. So 
« here is for one juriſdiction, three depu- 
« ties, and three memorials, that is to ſay, 
one for each order. 


— 


© The three deputies carry ſeparately 
„ the memorial of their reſpective orders 
* to the Great Bailliage to which their re- 
* ſpective juriſdicliun belongs. At the 
great Bailhage they meet the three de- 
„ puties of each of its ſubordinate juriſ- 
© dictions. There all thefe deputies united 
„ perform the ſame operation which had 
been performed in thoſe inferior Bailliages. 
A meſſenger comes from the biſhop, in- 
s viting tha eccleſiaſtics to repair to the 
e epiſcopal palace, there to elect their de- 
5 puty and draw up their memorial. The 
* nobles alſo form a ſeparate chamber. 


« 


„ All 
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All theſe deputies of the little Bailliages 
* chuſe each a deputy in their reſpective 
order, and compileafreſh all the memorials 
* (which were already extracted from the 
* memorials of the pariſhes) to form one ge- 
* neral memorial for the great Bailliage. 


Finally, the three deputies of the great 
gBailliage, one eccleſiaſtic, one gentleman, 
* one commoner, appear in the States Ge- 
e neral, and carry thither the three memo- 
& rials of their reſpective orders, as they 
were compiled at the great Bailliage. 


6 Thus it is plain that the deputies who 
ce meet in the States General, are only the 
<« repreſentatives of the deputies of the lefler 
j iri{diftions, who were themſelves only 
* the repreſentatives of the deputies of pa- 


& rxiſhes.“ 


I am afraid this long detail will have ap- 
peared tedious, and what 1s worſe not very 
intelligible, although tranſlated as carefully 
as poſſible ; but at leaſt it may prove, that 
the ſyſtem of compoſing a National Aſ- 
ſembly of the Repreſentatives of Repreſen- 

: C 2 tatrves, 
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zatives, has exiſted for ages in France, and 
therefore was not firſt ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Hume in his idea of a perfect commonwealth 
(as Dr. Price thinks.) The author of the 
Eſſais Hiſtoriques does not ſeem much to 
approve of the ſyſtem, and in the form in 
which he has detailed it, 1s certainly too 
complicated. The National Aſſembly have 
had the merit of ſimplifying this form, and 
reducing the three * gradations into two, 
and Mr. Burke has been led into an error 
- when he ſuppoſes, that there are 7hree elec- 
tions before the member returned to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly is really choſen. Still, 
however, there are ,, and that circum- 
ſtance gives him a right to fay that the 
French Conſtitution is the very reverſe of 
ours. 


But a more important conſideration pre- 
ſents itſelf namely, the little connection 
that often appears between the effects of 
inſtitutions when they are delineated in the- 
ory, and when they are realized in practice. 
Dr. Price ſays of this form of election, 


* See Dr. Price's Appendix to his ſermon, p. 43, 44+ 
+ See Mr. Burke's Pamphlet, p. 247. 
* that 


/ 
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* that a method better fitted to exclude 
* corruption, and to collect into a legiſla- 
„ ture as much as poſſible of the wiſdom 
and ability of a kingdom, can hardly 
ebe conceived, Compared with ſuch a 
e repreſentation ; what is our own?“ The 
compariſon is too humiliating. 


The real fact unfortunately is, that all the 
aucient French States General, choſen ac- 
cording to this perfect method, never paſſed 
one good law, redreſſed one vexatious 
grievance, or did the leaſt ſervice to the 
kingdom, by the confeſſion of the moſt 
zealous defenders of French liberty ; whilſt 
our Britiſh Parliaments, choſen according to 
a method fo diſgraceful, that Dr. Price 
thinks “ it renders our boaſt of a free conſti- 
{© tution ridiculous, muſt be allowed, by 
„ their worſt enemies, to have done ſome 
„good, at leaſt, in their generation.” 


The anonymous French writer of Eſſais 
Hiſtoriques attributes, with many pfauſible 
arguments, the total nullity of the French 
States General, to the diſtinction of Three 
Orders. Still, according to Dr. Price's ſyſ- 

O3 tem, 
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tem, the men of moſt wiſdom, ability, and 
virtue, amongſt the nobles and clergy, ſtood 
the beſt chance of being returned by ſo ex- 
cellent a mode of repreſentation; but if ſuch 
men did ever meet in the States, their wil- 
dom moſt ſtrangely evaporated in frivolous, 
unmeaning, and obſtinate diſputes. 

Let us conſider, on the other band, the 
States of the Belgic Provinces, who meet 
according to this exploded ſyſtem of three 
ſeparate orders, and are choſen by more 
imperfe& forms, and we ſhall find that 
they had (through a hundred changes of 
government) ſtill retained power and union 
ſufficient to preſerve their conſtituents in 
the poſſeſſion of a moderate degree of li- 
berty, and to render thoſe Provinces happy- 
The innovating deſpotiſm of Joſeph II. havin 8 
attempted to change their old conſtitution, 
and provoked ther to revolt, they are, at 
preſent, involved in diſputes, little leſs vio- 
lent than thoſe of France; and it is equally 
difficult to lay where they will terminate. 


Now, let us ſuppoſe, that the innovating 
republicanifm of N Philoſophers had 


partly 
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partly obtained its great end, and had con- 
vinced the Engliſh that their Conſtitution 
hardly deſerved to be called free, and that, 
in conſequence, one univerſal National Aſ- 
ſembly was called upon Saliſbury Plain to 
fix on ſome new mode of repreſentation. 
Up ſtarts an adherent (let us ſuppoſe) of- 
Mr. Flood, and propoſes, as his principal did 
in the Houſe of Commons, that all who 
pay taxes, ſhould yote for Members of Par- 
lament, and quotes the French Conſtitution, 
without ſufficiently underſtanding it. From 
the oppoſite ſide riſes a Member of the Re- 
volution Society, who had been taught his 
leſſon more perfectly under the late Dr. 
Price; * Sir, you are miſtaken ! he exclaims, 
the all- perfect French Conſtitution admits 
every one who pays taxes to vote; but no! 
for Members of Parliament. No; the French 
are too well acquainted with the manner in 
which our Weſtminſter Elections are carried 
on. In order to avoid rioting, drunkenneſs, 
and bribery, the people only chooſe elefors ; 
and after that are as little concerned in 
chooſing Repreſentatives as in making laws. 


* See Price's Appendix, page 44, 
F, C4 Why 
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| Why then, the d—1 take French liberty k 
It is no liberty at all! cry two or three 
rough John Bulls. It is the only true li- 
berty, vociferate the ſcholars of Dr. Price ! 
The diſpute grows hotter every moment; 
from words they proceed to blows ; the Aſ- 
ſembly is converted into a field of battle; 
the victorious fide brands the vanquiſhed as 
rebels and traitors; and the vanquiſhed 
brand the victors as tyrants and murderers, 


This ſeemingly fantaſtic picture is, alas! 
but too ſeriouſly the compendious repreſen- 
tation of moſt reformations which are not 
carved on 1n a flow and gradual manner. 
There may be abuſes in our parliamentary 
ſyſtem ; but two ſuch violent and oppoſite 
ſchemes of reform, as Mr, Flood's and Dr, 
Price's, are enough to diſguſt moderate men 
from attempting alterations, and to make 
them exclaim with Hamlet, 


Let us rather bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others we know not of, 


I will not preſume to apply thoſe lines to 
the French nation : they had more ills than 
+ the 
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the Engliſh to bear, as will appear by the 
ſequel of my narration. 


The general reſult of all the revolutions 
in French government 1s thus ſhortly ſtated 
by the author of Les Eſſais Hiſt, 


„In England, the Monarchs oppoſed 
the liberty, both of the noblemen and of 
the people; whilſt the French Monarchs 
<« invited the people to freedom, in hopes of 
„ oppoſing them to the Grandees. The 
Kings in England were (in a manner) 
e prefled and cruſhed between the people 
and the great Lords; whulſt in France, 
the great Lords were cruſhed between 
the Kings and the people.“ 


This ſtatement is confirmed by the au- 
thority of all the beſt French writers, and it 
gives an explanation of that ſuperſtitious 
attachment to their monarchs, which has 
ſo long been the characeri{'ic of the French 
nation, and on account , which it has often 
been ridiculed by the who do not conſi- 
der how long the ©:cct5 of popular traditions 

* continue, 
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continue, after their cauſes have ceaſed, and 
even after their hiſtory is almoſt forgotten. 


The gradations of the imperfect and ob- 
ſcure conſtitution of France, may be alſo 
collected from the ſame author. Under the 
two firſt races, the nobility and clergy were 
alone con voked, if we except an imperfect 
and doubtful attempt of Charlemagne to call 
in aſſeſſors choſen from the people. Saint 
Louis admitted into the public aſſemblies 
ſome deputies from the towns. Philip le 
Bel, in 1302, called deputies from almoſt 
all the principal towns, and regularly eſta- 
bliſhed the Third Eſtate. Charles VIII. in 
1484, added deputies from the inhabitants 
of the country, elected in the popular man- 
ner lately deſcribed. It does not appear that 
fo important a change produced any diſputes + 
or oppoſitions. Perhaps it may be inferred 
that the right of ſending deputies to the 
States was not then conſidered as an impor- 
tant privilege. The old States General pre- 
ceding 1484, had been always weak and 
mefficient, and had never been able to aſſert 
that excluſive right of granting ſupplies, 

1 which 
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which Philip le Bel, in 1314, had almoſt 
inveſted them. 


The States General of 1484, are the 
only ones in which French authors acknow- 
ledge ſome good intentions to have exiſted, 
and ſome efforts to have been made to re- 
dreſs abuſes. Even theſe, at laſt, were diſ- 
graced by a violent quarrel which broke out 
between the different Orders, on the queſtion 
of paying the expences of the deputies. 
However, they demanded that the States 
General ſhould meet every two years, and 
that no money ſhould be levied in future 
without their conſent. This requeſt, which 
would have given liberty and happineſs to 
France, was never once thought of after 
they parted; a circumſtance, which French 
hiſtorians attribute to the claims of each ſe- 
parate Province to grant ſubſidies for itſelf. 


The five States General which followed 
preſent nothing but ſcenes of diſcord and 
fanaticiſm, both civil and religious. The 
laſt States General were called in 1614, and, 
like all the reſt, broke up abruptly, from 
the quarrels and animoſities of the three 

| Orders. 
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Orders. After this period they never were 
called by the Kings, who grew more and 
more abſolute, and even ſcarcely ſeem to 


have been deſired by the people. 


In this interval the“ Parlemens, who 
were, at firſt, only courts of juſtice, gra- 
dually aflumed ſome of the rights which 
thould have belonged to the repreſentatives 
of the nation: eſpecially the Parlement of 
Paris, which aſſumes the lofty name ot 
Cour des Pairs. All who were created 
Ducs et Pairs by the King, had a right to 
take their ſeat in this great court of juſtice, 
and conſidered themſelves as the King's 
hereditary counſellors, (though the King 
but ſeldom troubled them with aſking their 
advice.) This pretenfion always excited 
the envy of the inferior nobility, and parti- 
cularly of the gentry, ſo that the claſs of 
nobles was divided againſt itſelf, as well as at 
variance with the other Orders. No law 
was conſidered as obligatory, till it was re- 
giſtered by the Parlement of Paris, which 


; * The French ſpelling is here preſerved, to avoid confu · 
dan with our Engliſh Parliaments. 
had 
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had certainly the right of remonſtrance, and 
which claimed, till it had gone through that 
form, the right of denying its ſanction. The 
King, on theſe occaſions, uſed to come in 
perſon, and command the law to be regiſ- 
tered, which was called holding a Bed 
Juſtice, (probably, from the form of the 
King's ſeat) and the Parlement uſed regu- 
larly, but in vain, to enter its protelt. 


In the mean time, the abuſe of arbitrary 
impriſonment, by the King's fign manual, 
(called Lettre de Cachet) had increaſed to 
an extraordinary degree. It was the aggra- 
vating and peculiar diſtinction of the deſpo- 
tiſm of France; and, perhaps, was never 
carried to ſo great a height in any European 
Kingdom, except in Runa. Mr. Burke 
has not quite taken ſufficient notice of this 
dreadful evil, and his only excuſe muſt be 
found in his 200th page, where he ſays, 
Upon a free conſtitution there was but one 
% opinion in France. The abſolute mo- 
% narchy was at an end. It breathed its 
* laſt without a groan, without a ſtruggle, 
without convulſion.” Conſidering deſ- 
potiſm as extinct, he might think it of little 

conſe- 
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conſequence to enumerate the crimes of the 
dead ; but the impreſſion left on the minds 
of ſufferers, was too deep to be eaſily era- 
dicated. 


The litter years of the reign of Louis 
XV. ivere, from his own weak and ſenſual 
conduct, and from the violent actions of his 
Miniſters, regarded with a mingled ſenſa- 
tion of deteſtation and ridicule. He died, 
unlamented, in 1774, and was ſucceeded by 
the preſent Lewis XVI. his grandſon, ſcarce 
20 years of age, improperly educated, but 
poſſeſſed of an excellent heart; and a head, 
not incapable of application, but, unhappily, 
incapable of ſteadineſs and perſeverance. 
- The young King gained an early popularity, 
by recalling the Parlemens baniſhed by his 
grandfather, and by the averſion which he 
ſhewed to vice and expenſive follies ; but he 
did not ſufficiently reſtrain the vices or fol- 
lies of his courtiers, his brothers, and his 
Queen. -Mr. Burke might have cenſured 
the ferocity with which the Queen has been 
treated, without having become the declared 
knight errant of a Princeſs, decried not 
only by one fingle calumniating pamphlet, 
| written 
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written by the * infamous La Motte, but by 
the general voice of Franee and of all Europe, 
till her misfortunes, and the courage with 
which ſhe has ſupported them, have re- 
deemed ſome part of her loſt character, and 
made impartial ſpectators willing to believe, 
that her faults were greatly aggravated by 
the ſpirit of party. The author of the 
Sketch of the laſt Ten Years has deſcribed fo 
truly the opinions entertained of the private 
characters of the King, the Queen, her fa- 
vourites, the Polignacs, the Count of Artois, 
and the Duke of Orleans, that it is unneceſ- 
fary to aſſume the taſk ſo painful to a libe- 
ral mind of repeating tales of private ſcan- 


dal. 


In 1777, the King ſuffered himſelf to be 
led into the treaty with America, and the 
ſubſequent war with England; by which 
the mercantile part of the nation expected to 
gain millions of money; a ſpeculation in 
which they have been diſappointed. That 
war with England 1s juſtified in the + In- 


* See Burke's Pamphlet, page 124. 


+ Page 18, 
troduction 
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troduction to a very democratic book called 


Memoires de la Revolution, as un Coup de 
4 politigue precieus et hard: ; a valuable and 
ic and bold ſtroke of policy, which dimi- 
4c niſhed by at leaſt one third the reſources, 
« power, and ſtrength, of a moſt formida- 

4 ble neighbour.” Let England remember 
with what enmity democratics can write! 


The expences of the American war, joined 
to the debts of his brothers, which the King 
was weak enough to pay, exhauſted the 
public treaſury. Neckar was put at its head ; 
his aim was popularity; he avoided the 
odium of new taxes, he made loans, and 
truſted the payment of their intereſt to the 
uncertain reſources of economy. He pub- 
liſhed his famous Compre rendu, in which 
he pretends to demonſtrate, that under his 
adminiſtration, the revenues of the State 
ſurpaſſed its expences. It has long been a 
diſpute whether that book contained truths 
or errors, and whether its author was an 
able Stateſman, or an empiric in politics. 
Opinion now inclines to the latter fide; but, 
at leaſt, there remains to Neckar the repu- 
tation of an honeſt man, which is only diſ- 


puted 
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puted by a few bigots to the oppoſite herefies 
of deſpotiſm and democracy. 


He was facrificed chiefly to the jealouſy 
of the Parlemens, who feared his ſcheme of 
provincial adminiſtrations ; but it was ſup- 
poſed that his fall was haſtened by the re- 
ſtraints he endeavoured to impoſe on the 
prodigality of the Queen and the Comte 
d'Artois. From that moment they became 
the objects of popular averſion ; and Necker 
was regretted as another Sully. Fleury and 
d'Ormeſſon, who ſucceeded him, could not 
gain the public confidence; and Calonne, 
who ſucceeded d'Ormeflon in 1783, was 
univerſally diſliked, except by courtiers. His 
character is thus drawn in the Hiſtoire de la 
Revolution: * — A man who dilapidated his 
oven patrimony—a man inconſiderate by 
character, immoral upon principle; who, 
*: orown old amidſt amorous and courtly 
„ intrigues, loaded alike with debts and 
with infamy, came to devour the finances 
5 inſtead of adminiſtering them.” 


* Page 18. 


D J tranſlate 
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I tranſlate this character, becauſe it holds 
out an awful leſſon to princes, and affords a 
ſtriking proof, that a man of pleaſure, a man 
of expence, will never be truſted as a ſtateſ- 
man. Of all the crimes charged upon M. 
de Calonne, none have yet been proved, but 
that kind of immoral life, which by courteſey 
of England, is called a gay life, and that in- 
dulgence to his friends, which, by a ſimilar 
courteſey, adopts the name of good nature; 
but theſe have ſufficed to make him uni- 
verſally hated. 


Calonne, for a'few years, flattered the 
nation with promiſing accounts of its ſitua- 
tion, till in the year 1787, the King, by his 
advice, convened an aflembly of Notadles. 
The Notables were certain members of the 
three eſtates, named exprefily by the King, 
and not by the free choice of their reſpective 
orders; they had ever been conſidered in 
France as a legal aſſembly, though not equal 
in authority to the States-General. 


To this aflembly Calonne diſcloſed the 
fatal truth, that the expences of the State 
ſurpaſſed its revenues by near 100 millions 


of 
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of livres, and that the national debt had in- 
deed been funded, but that there was no 
money to pay the intereſt of the loans. 
Necker's Comte rendu, was at that time 
univerſally, credited; and the aſtoniſhing con- 
traſt ſtruck the moſt inſenſible with horror. 
It was quickly ſpread abroad that Calonne, 
the Polignacs, the Queen, and the Comte 
d' Artois, had ſpent that immenſe ſum in 
the gratification of their vices. 


The vaſt expences of the Engliſh war, 
ſubſequent to Necker's diſmiſſion, were 
forgotten; becauſe the people knew that war 
to be their own choice, and did not care to 
take any part of the blame on themſelves, 
when two or three faulty characters were at 
hand to bear the whole diſgraceful burden. 
Here began the firſt injuſtice of the people, 
and the firſt fatal miſtake of the Nobles 
quickly followed. | 


Calonne propoſed certain taxes to ſupply 
the deficit; and alſo. propoſed the reforma- 
tion of certain unpopular abuſes. But every 
ſcheme that came from his odious ſuggeſtion 
was diſliked ; and the Nobles objected to his 

D 2 propoſed 
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propoſed territorial tax, becauſe their lands 
had hitherto been almoſt exempted from 
taxes. In ſhewing ſome unwillingneſs to 
contribute their ſhare of expence, they imi- 
tated the example of the Nobles of Denmark 
in 1660, and they have ſuffered accor- 
dingly. Between the Nobles, the Clergy, 
and Calonne's other enemies, a party was 
formed, who compelled the King to diſmiſs 
him. M. de Brienne, Archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe, (now Archbiſhop of Sens) took his 
place, and ſoon made himſelf more deteſted 
than all his predeceſſors, He too was a man 
of pleaſure, and diſtinguiſhed at Court by 
his intriguing temper. 


He propoſed taxes very ſimilar to thoſe of 
Calonne; the Notables artfully excuſed 
themſelves from the unpopularity of paſſing 
them, becauſe they were not the Repreſen- 
tatives of the Nation. 


The Notables were peaceably diſmiſſed, 
the edits were ſent to the Parlement of 
Paris, who, for the firſt time in the courſe 
of ages, declared themſelves incompetent to 
regiſter taxes, and demanded a meeting of 
the 
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the States-GeneraL The angry Miniſter 
baniſhed the Parlement to Tours, then, ter- 
rified by the popular fury, recalled them, 
only to enter into new quarrels, and gave 
hopes of the States-General without con- 
voking them. He and the Garde des 
Sceaux, M. de Lamoignon, concerted a plan 
of reform of civil and criminal juriſpru- 
dence, which they hoped would become 
popular; and a plan of a new body, com- 
poſed chiefly of Peers and great Officers of 
State, who, under the name of Cour Ple- 
niere, ſhould regiſter edicts inſtead of the 
Parlement. The latter ſcheme was de- 
teſted, the former was diſregarded, the 
King was ſeduced into the meaſure of ba- 
niſhing the Duke of Orleans, and impri- 
ſoning Monſieurs d Epreſmeſnil and Goelard, 
who were ſeized in the midſt of the Parle- 
ment. This was the firſt palpable act of 
deſpotiſm which had ſtained his reign, and 
moſt of the misfortunes that have followed 
may be traced to this original. 


The Gentlemen of Brittany now threat- 
encd a rebellion, public credit began to fail, 
the city of Paris grew riotous, the Arch- 

| D 3 biſhop, - 
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biſhop, in the ſummer of 1788, was terri- 
fied into reſignation, and adviſed the King 
to recall M. Necker, who was received with 
univerſal joy, and who deciſively fixed the 
meeting of the States-General for April 
1789. | 


The dawn of liberty now appeared in 
France, after a night that had laſted for 
ages ; but it was inſtantly overclouded by 
ſtorms and tempeſts, which did not take 
their riſe from the atmoſphere of a Court, 
but from the fermentation kindled and dif- 
fuſed through every part of the nation. 


If the three orders of Clergy, Nobles, and 
People,- had remembered the miſchief and 7 
flavery produced by their ancient quarrels, ' 
had mutually agreed to give up a few points 
to each other, and to form a conſtitution 
that ſhould defend them in future from 
Kings and Miniſters—they would have ſet 
an example that might, indeed, have fired 
and illuminated all Rurope, and England 
might, perhaps, have*bluſhed to fee herſelf 
outdone. Inſtead of ſuch noble behaviour, 
they immediately broke out into quarrels, 

| | : and 
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aud though all ſides have deſerved cenſure, 
yet it ſeems to me that the firſt marks of 
obſtinate violence were given by the people. 


It cannot be denied, that the Commons 


had ſeveral juſt cauſes of complaint againſt 
the Nobles, but they openly ſhewed a diſ- 
poſition to redreſs their grievances by force 
rather than by gentle means. Their com; 
plaints may be ranked under the following 
heads: 


1ſt, The Clergy and Nobles were ex- 
empted from ſome taxes paid by the People, 
particularly the land- tax called Taille, which, 
from the oppreſſive mode of levying it, was 
conſidered as a great and unequal burden. 
On this account they were called the privi- 
ledged claſſesClaſſes Privilegits. They 
had fatally ſhewn, in 1787, a diſinclina- 
tion to abandon their pecuniary exemptions ; 
they were now beginning to repent of their 


error, but repentance did not come in time 


to ſave them from puniſhment, 


2dly. The eſtates of the Nobles were 
ſtill, in ſome meaſure, governed by the 


D 4 feudal 
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feudal ſyſtem. Vaſſalage was aboliſhed in the 
greateſt part of France, but it ſubſiſted under 
the name of Droit de Main- morte in Franche- 
Comte and a few other places: but there 
were rents paid in ſome places by the pea- 
fants, as a. compenſation to their lords for 
having aboliſhed vaſſalage ages ago; and mo- 
dern philoſophy had taught, that it was a 
grievous oppreſſion to pay a price for the 
enjoyment of the rights of men. There 
were alſo many different kinds of feudal 
ſervices or rents paid to compenſate for them, 
which were very liable to be abuſed, but 
which many Gentilbommes, of ſmall fortunes, 
thought they could not give up without 
ruining their families. I truſt that every 
diſpaſhonate Engliſhman will acknowledge, 
that this was a wound in the common- 
wealth which ought to be touched with a 
moſt delicate hand, becauſe it affected the 
rights of property. Would it be juſt, would 
it be even popular in England to aboliſh at 
once all the prerogatives of the Lords of the 
Manor, with a whole train of barbarous 
phraſes, Courts-Baron, Courts-Leet, He- 
riots, Deodands, all derived from Gothic 

legiſla- 
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legiſlation, and which poffibly may be ſome- 
times abuſed ? 


No doubt the abuſes were much greater 
in France, from the reſentment expreſſed 
againſt them by the People ; but thoſe 
abuſes will not overturn my principle, that 
it required a long term of years and many 
ſucceſſive States-General to have gradually 
aboliſhed theſe evils, and enriched the tenant 
without impoveriſhing the landlord. If I 
may preſume to offer my opinion, as the 
nation gradually became more wealthy, 
the States-General might have ſet apart an- 
nually a portion of the public treaſure to buy 
up and extinguiſh theſe latent cauſes of diſ- 
content between the Nobles and the People, 
and have beſtowed marks of diſtinction on 
thoſe who relinquiſhed them voluntarily. 


In the preſent moment, when each fide 
was aſſerting exorbitant pretenſions, one 
ſet of writings made theſe tenures ſo odious, 
that the Nobles thought their intereſt obliged 
them to declare, that they held all the feudal 
rights to be inviolable property, and thus 

their 
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their unpopularity was conſiderably aug- 
* mented. | 


3dly. A more unjuſt though a more la- 
tent hardſhip had been gradually increaſing, 
even within the laſt hundred years. It had 
been the policy of Richlieu, and of Lewis 
the XIVth. to draw the Nobility and even 
the Gentry from their own eſtates, to attend 
on the perſon of their Sovereign. This po- 
licy carried too far, had made the Nobles 
ſpend all the money, drawn from their 
country tenants, at Paris and at Verſailles. 
Being excluded from all profeſſions but the 
military, and continually engaged in the 
pleaſures of an expenſive Court, they were 
unable to ſupport themſelves without the 
favors of that Court, which were diſpenſed 
in penſions to the great families, and in mi- 
litary rank to the inferior gentlemen. It 
had not been originally the wiſh of the 
French Kings to employ none but Nobles : 
the Duc de St. Simon blames Lewis the 
XIVch. for being jealous of the very ancient 
families, and chuſing his Miniſters of State 
amongſt men of inferior birth. But the in- 
fluence of ſolicitation and intrigue had too 
much 
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much 1n the laſt reign confined all military 
and naval preferment to the claſs of Gentil- 
hommes. The Parlemens, who boaſted a 
Nobility of their own, had in ſome places 
attempted a regulation of admitting none but 
Gentilhommes into their body, which excited 
even {till greater odium. 


Theſe grievances, which were founded 
upon temporary regulations and not upon 
poſitive law, would eaſily have been redreſ- 
ſed, and many words need not be ſpent 
on the ſubject. Preferment would have 
ſhowered down upon the Third Eſtate, from 
the moment that they had become of politi- 
cal importance. 


But no political importancce could ſatisfy 
the Commons, ſo long as the Nobles and 
Clergy enjoyed any importance ſeparate from 
theirs ; nor could they deviſe any means of 
redreſſing their grievances, but by forcing 
thoſe two claſſes to amalgamate (if I may 
uſe the word) entirely with their own. This 
ſyſtem acquired new credit from the abilities 
and virtues of M. Mounier, a native of Dau- 
phine, a Member of the Tiers-Etat, pro- 

bably 
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bably bred to the law, and Secretary to the 
new-formed States of Dauphine. He be- 
came a principal inſtrument, and at laft a 
conſcientious victim of the French Revo- 


jution. 


The work called L'Ami du Roi et des 
Francois, too partial to the old government, 
is compelled, by truth, thus to praiſe the 
man whom yet it withes to condemn :— 
After deſcribing the ſelfiſh ambition of 
Mirabeau, he fays, * M. Mounier brought 
« alſo his plan of government to the Aſ- 
« fembly, but that plan was his own work, 
% the work of an unfpotted ſoul, and of a 
& noble genius; it was virtue which had 
& formed this brilliant dream, and it was 
« by virtuous means alone that Mounier 
intended to realiſe it.” 


This brilliant dream conſiſted partly in 
conſolidating the Three Orders into One by 
common confent ; and he had the aſtoniſh- 
ing ſucceſs to execute it in the States of 


Davphine, which had been permitted to 


Ami du Roi. Page 56, 
meet 
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meet after a very long ceſſation. Proud of 
this glorious victory, he advanced boldly to 
the new field of battle, and thought he 
could conquer prejudice by the mere force 
of reaſon, in a great kingdom as well as in 
a ſmall province. His future diſappoint- 
ment affords a moſt awful warning to all 
ſpeculative politicians, 


He might have very ſoon obſerved an 
omen of that diſappointment : the Province 
of Brittany had always enjoyed a little more 
freedom than the reſt of France. The Tiers- 
Etat now grew diſcontented, and demanded 
that their States ſhould be altered after the 
model of Dauphine. The Gentlemen who 
probably thought that this was a bad reward 
for-their oppoſition to M. de Brienne's ty- 
ranny, obſtinately refuſed to comply, and 
claimed the conſtitution which had exiſted 
from time immemorial. During the whole 
{ſpring of 1789, Brittany was almoſt in a 
ſtate of civil war. | 


Mounier's principal work is entitled, 
© Nouvelles Obſervationes ſur les Etats- 
* Generaux ;” it contains an hiſtorical ac- 

count 
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count of the old States-General, and his 
outlines of a plan for a new conſtitution. 
In the firſt part he endeavours to ſhew that, 
in ſome of the earlier meetings of the States, 
and particularly in that of 1784, the Orders 
of Clergy, Nobility, and People, fat and 
voted in one houſe. Unluckily, the anony- 
mous author of the Effais Hiſtoriques, wri- 
ting on the ſame ſide, aſſumes quite diffe- 
rent premiſes, aſſerting, that none of the 
ancient States had voted in one Aſſembly, 
and therefore none of them had ever done 


good. 


No Engliſhman, and very few French- 
men, are competent to the deciſion of this 
queſtion.—If I could venture to offer a very 
doubtful opinion, it would be, that in the 
ancient States-General, the Orders delibe- 
rated ſeparately, but that the Cahrer, or Me- 
morial of Grievances, was preſented in their 
joint names. Whatever be the truth of this 
obſcure point, it is allowed ou all hands, that 
the five States-General between 1484 and 
1614, fat and voted in three ſeparate 
houſes ; and this, faid the partizans of the 
Clergy and Nobility, is ſufficient to give 

thoſe 
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thoſe Orders the right of poſſeſſion in this 


valuable privilege. 


The plan of government explained by 
Mounier in the concluſion of his pamphlet, 
conſiſts of a total amalgamation of the Three 
Orders into One, and a Houſe of Repreſen- 
ſatives choſen, . not by ſeparate clafles, but 
by all the citizens at large, almoſt as it is 
now decreed, but with this difterence, that 
he had no intention to aboliſh hereditary 
titular honors. 


The firſt States- General he thinks ſhould 
only conſiſt of one Houle of Repreſentatives, 
becauſe a ſingle Aſſembly is beſt fitted to 
eſtabliſh a conſtitution- which might be loſt 
in the endleſs diſputes between two Houſes. 
But a conſtitution, he adds, muſt be pre- 
ſerved by different means from thoſe by 
which it is eſtabliſhed. Therefore, in all 
future States-General, there muſt be an 
Upper Houſe to defend Monarchy againſt the 
inroads of ſeditious leaders of faction. This 
Upper Houſe he, indeed, compoſes in a very 
Ariſtocratic ſtile—the Princes of the Blood, 
the Chancellors of France, a certain number 


of 
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of the Pairs, (we have ſeen their pretenſions 
to a ſhare in the government), ſome Mar- 
ſhals of France, ſome Deputies from the 
Supreme Courts of Juſtice, were to be its 
principal members.—He defires, in a note, 
that his enemies will not compare his Upper 
Houle with the Cour Pleniere of M. de 
Brienne. Unfortunately, they were a little 
- alike in their compoſition, though not in 
their functions, and that was ſufficient to 
throw all the unpopularity of the one upon 
the other. Add to this, the jealouſy before- 
mentioned of the lefler Nobles or Gentry 
againſt the Dukes and Peers of France. 


But, ſuppoſing that theſe particular obſtacles 
had not exiſted, there were ſtill three leading 
queſtions which Mounier (like moſt men of 


bright parts) had never ſtaid to aſk hinaſelf. 


Iiſt. Although the amalgamation of the 
Three Orders into the ſingle claſs of fellow- 
citizens of one great empire, be in itſelf a 
very deſirable meaſure, yet if it cannot be 
accompliſhed without offering violence to 
one or two branches of the legiſlature, and 
ſhocking the prejudices of thouſands, nay of 
hun- 
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hundreds of thouſands, may it not be at- 
tended with evils little inferior to thoſe 
which France now endures. 


2dly. Although one Aſſembly will more 
eaſily ſettle a conſtitution than three, is it 
quite ſa certain that it will alſo ſettle it in a 
manner that moderate men will deem equita- 
ble? After it has taſted the ſweets of un- 
reſtrained dominion, will it conſent to 
ſhackle its ſucceſſors, by creating a new and 
balancing power in the State? And is it not 
likely that a great many heads will never 
comprehend the diſtinction between the 
Aſſembly that creates, and the Aſſembly that 
preſerves a conſtitution ? 


3dly. Suppoſing the Aſſembly ſhould 
agree to reſtrain its ſucceflors, who will en- 
{ure us that any Royal prerogatives will be 
left for this ſubſequent Upper Houſe to watch 
over and preſerve? Who is there that ſhall 
hinder this ſingle Aſſembly, this ſingle 
Power which can devour every thing, (as 
Lally Tolendal called it when too late) 
from removing all the old landmarks of pro- 
perty, and overwhelming the King, the 
| E Princes 
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Princes of the Blood, the Peers, and the 
Parlemens, 1 in one general ruin. 


But it is needleſs to make remarks upon 
a fairy vifion that never could be realized. I 
have given an abſtract of Mounier's work as 
an abſtract of the general principles of the 
popular authors of that period, when they 
hoped the King would join them againſt the 
Nobles, and therefore inveighed ſtrongly 
againſt feudal ariſtocracy, and were very 
indulgent towards regal power. 


Two great queſtions were now at iſſue 
between the three claſſes, and the King's 


abſolute authority was appealed to by all par- 
ties to determine them, 


The firſt and the leading queſtion was 
this : 


Are the Deputies of the three Orders of 
the State to meet together in one aſſembly, 
in which all the concentrated power of the 
States-General ſhall reſide ? or ſhall they be 
divided, as in 1614, into three chambers, 
through each of which a reſolution muſt be 


Car- 
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carried before it becomes the acknowledged 
will of the States? The firſt of theſe alter- 
natives was called, for conciſeneſs, voting by 
heads, ** yoter par tetes; the other, voting 
by orders, voter par ordres.” 


The ſecond and relative - queſtion was as 
follows: 


Shall the number of the Deputies from 
each Order be the ſame as in 1614, that is, 
nearly three hundred from the Clergy, about. 
as many from the Nobles, and as many 
from the Third Eſtate? or ſhall the Third 
Eſtate ſend fix hundred Deputies, whilſt 
the Clergy and Nobles ſend, as before, about 
three hundred Deputies each ? This latter al- 
ternative was called, the Double Repreſen- 
tation of the People. 


Upon the deciſion of this queſtion de- 
pended the value and benefit of the other 
queſtion to the Third Eſtate, It was un- 
happily laid down by all the popular writers, 
that the three Eſtates met to quarrel and to 
ſubdue one another before they ſubdued deſ- 
potiſm. It was alſo taken for granted, that 
the Clergy and Nobility being privilegea 

E 2 &« claſſes,” 
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« claſſes,” would moſtly ſtand together ; 
and, therefore, if each Order ſent three hun- 
dred, the Commons would have only three 
hundred votes againſt nearly fix hundred 
votes, and then it would be leſs diſadvan- 
tageous for the People if the Orders voted 
in ſeparate chambers as in 1614. But, on 
the other hand, if the double repreſentation 
was allowed, the Commons would have 
ſix hundred votes againſt the three hundred 
of each ſeparate Order, and would be equal 
to the two other Orders joined. The voting 
by heads, viz. in one conſolidated aflembly, 
would then decide the victory for the Com- 
mons, becauſe it was expected that all their 
members would hold together, and that 
ſome of the Curates would join them. 


Necker, ſkilled in finance and political 
economy, has proved himſelf unequal to 
the greater taſk of political legiſlation, He 
was embarraſſed with theſe unexpected dif- 
ficulties, and yet does not ſeem to have been 
aware of the dreadful conſequences which 
might reſult from them. His own opinion, 
as to the firſt queſtion, ſeems never to have 
been thoroughly decided; he inclined to the 


voting 
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voting by heads, but yet was unwilling to 
compel it by arbitrary power. As to the 
ſecond queſtion, he was more decided on 
the popular fide, 


The Parlement of Paris early declared it- 
ſelf for the principle of convoking the States- 
General according to the regulations of 
1614, and by that circumſtance loſt, in 
the heated minds of the Commons, all the 
popularity that it had gained by its reſiſtance 
to M. de Brienne. M. d'Epreſmeſnil, eſpe- 
cially, was conſidered, from that moment, 
as the tool of Ariſtocracy, and no longer as 
the martyr of Freedom. 


The Comte d'Artois, the Princes of 
Conde and of Conti, (who now went by the 
name of the Triumvirate declared them- 
ſelves ſtrongly for the pretenſions of the 
Nobles, and preſented a Memoir to the 
King, in which the pretenſions of the Third 
Eſtate were not treated with ſufficient re- 
ſpe, although they declared themſelves 
willing to conſent to an equalization of taxes, 
but as a matter of favor rather than of right. 
The Comte d'Artois probably thought that 

E 3 two 
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two hundred thouſand Gentilbommes, (for 
at that number they are in general reckoned 
up both by friends and by foes). trained. to 
arms, would probably get the better in the 
event of a civil war, and therefore thought 
he ſhould acquire the popularity of ſucceſs. 
But the idea was ſo univerſally impreſſed, 
that his profligate life had, in great meaſure, 
occaſioned the diſtreſſes of France, that his 
name carried along with it a ſort of poiſonous 
infection. The Duke of Orleans, in no 
wiſe ſuperior to him in purity of morals or 
iu general eſteem, yet, as he had never been 
ſuppoſed to receive money from the public 
treaſury, had now an opening to regain po- 
pularity, which his friends taught him how 
to employ. He declared for the Third 
Eſtate, ſcattered money amongſt the poor 
of Paris, and became, for a time, /e Roz des 
Halles, as De-Rets calls the Duc de Beau- 
fort. (In Engliſh we might term it, the 
King of Billing ſgate.) | 


The Dukes and Peers, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to take ſome thare in public affairs, 
addreſſed a letter to the King, in which they 

intreated him to receive their ſolemn reſo- 
| lution : 
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lution: © Voeu ſolemnel, to ſupport all 
* public taxes and charges, in the juſt pro- 
e portion of their fortunes, without any 
e pecuniary exemption whatever; and 
doubted not but theſe ſentiments would be 
expreſſed by all the other gentlemen in the 
kingdom. | 


The Parlement of Paris wiſhing to recover 
the affection of the People, about the begin- 
ing of December 1788, aſſembled in great 
formality, inviting the Princes and the 
Peers (which was always a mark of ſome 
important intention) and publiſhed a reſolu- 
tion, intitled, ** Arrete fur la Situation attu- 
elle dg la Nation,” which was ſuppoſed to 
be dictated by M. d'Epreſmeſnil. It traces 
a general outline of French Liberty, and 
declares, that no Aſſembly could truly be 
called National, if certain effential points 
were not granted to the nation, namely, 
The periodical return of the States-General— 
no ſubſidy to be allowed under any pretence, 
if it was not granted by the States ;—no 
law to be executed by the Courts of Juſtice if 
the States had not conſented to it :—the ſup- 

preſſion of all thoſe taxes that marked a diſ- 
; E 4 tinction 
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tinction between the Orders, and their re- 
placement by common ſubſidies equally 
impoſed on all: — the reſponſibility af Miniſ- 
ters: the right of the States-General to 
bring accuſations before the Courts of Juſ- 
tice for crimes that intereſt the whole nation: 
— the protection of the liberty of citizens, 
by obliging every man detained in a Royal 
priſon, to be put into the hands of his natu- 
ral judges :—and laſtly ; the lawful freedom 
of the Preſs.* 


I believe moſt Engliſhmen will think that 
| here was a fair opening towards a plan of 
liberty, and that ſuch a plan coming from a 
body which had but lately appeared ſo highly 
reſpected, would have been received with 
ſome degree of gratitude, and have become 
a ſtandard to guide honeſt and moderate 
men: Not in the leaſt No body liked 
this plan : and virulent pamphlets againſt 
the Parlement went on as much as ever. 


My readers muſt here be informed, that 
as the places of Judges in theſe Parlemens 


* SeeVAmi du Roi, pages 28 and 29. 
were 
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were moſt frequently conſidered as heredi- 
tary from father to ſon, the pleading lawyers 
could not eafily obtain them, and had, there- 
fore, formed a powerful phalanx, deter- 
mined to ruin the old courts of juſtice in the 
minds of the people. Some caſes, in which 
accuſed perſons had been condemned to 
death without ſufficient evidence, had gi- 
ven occaſion to juſt complaints; but on the 
other hand, the popular lawyers advanced 
principles which would make it almoſt im- 
poſſible to convict criminals. One of theſe 
principles was, that the perſons actually in- 
jured by any crime, muſt only be allowed to 
bring their complaint, and not to give their 
evidence on the trial. * To explain this to 
Engliſhmen, by a familiar inſtance, none of 
the women, ſuppoſed to have been ſtabbed 
by Renwick Williams, ought to have ap- 
peared at the bar, or ſworn to the identity 
of his perſon. 


I have reſerved to this place a remark- 
able paſſage of Mounier, in which he lays 


See the Plaidoyers of M. Dupaty, in favor of three men 
condemned to the wheel for a ſuppoſed burglary, 


down 
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down the- following opinion—* Let us 
« ſuppoſe, that in the enſuing States-Gene- 
« ral patriotiſm had ſtrength enough to al- 
*« low of ſome uſeful reforms, notwith- 
« ſtanding the ſeparation of the three Or- 
« ders, I aſſert, that if they did not proſcribe 
te this ſeparation in future, it would be very 
* unhappy that they ſhould have produced any 
* advantages; their inutility or their quar- 
e rels might have ſhewn us our danger in 
c time; but their ſucceſs would hide the 
* precipice into which we were falling. 


It appears, afterwards, that the precipice 
which he fears, 1s a military ariſtocracy like 
that of Poland. I may venture to fay, that 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe, when com- 
merce is as eſſential as arms to the gran- 
deur of every nation, it would be impoſſible 
that an ariſtocracy of military gentlemen 
ſhould riſe to ſuch a dangerous height; 
although it is difficult to aboliſh it in a coun- 
try like Poland, where it has been the eſta- 
bliſhed government from time immemorial. 


* See Mounicr's Nouvelles Obſervations, page 254. 


Let 
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Let my readers now compare this ſtrong 
declaration of an individual, at that time 
very important, with the general contempt 
ſhewn to the Arri4 du Parlement, and 
judge whether it be true, as the author of . 
Temperate Comments on Intemperate Reflections 
ſuppoſes, that the French would never have 
thrown themſelves into anarchy, if they 
could have eſcaped deſpotiſm without it. To 
me it appears that liberty was rejected, nay, 
deteſted by the French, if ſhe did not come 
dreſſed exactly in the garb in which ſhe had 
been repreſented by their ſpeculative philo- 
ſophers. Mounier has, indeed, become a 
martyr to his honeſt obſtinacy, for he has 
rejected a government more democratical 
than he wiſhed, with the ſame ſcorn that he 
would have rejected a government more 
ariſtocratical. 


Necker, in the mean time, overpowered 
with pamphlets, proteſtations, and Arretes 
du Parlement, could diſcover no better re- 
ſource than to aſſemble the Notables, as 
Calonne had done before him. That aſſem- 
bly met in the months of November and 
December 1788, and terminated as unfor- 


tunately 
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tunately in the one caſe as in the other; for 
it decided, againſt Necker's will, for the re- 
preſentation of 1614, and yet added no real 
ſtrength to the party which deſired that re- 
preſentation, nor abated Necker's wiſh to 
carry, at leaſt, one of the 740 points in fa- 
vour of the people. His ſingle influence, 
' oppoſed to the Notables, and oppoſed, it is 
faid, to almoſt all the other miniſters, de · 
termined the King, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1789, to iſſue his decree, which 
granted to the Third Eſtate the privilege of 
a double repreſentation, (about 600 members 
to the 300 of the other two eſtates) but did 
not touch on the effential queſtion of one, 
two, or three chambers. Necker's Me- 
moire, * which finally determined the King, 
is not much more explicit, but hints, diſ- 
_ tantly, at the poſſibility of the union of the 
three Orders into one aſſembly. It con- 
cludes in this remarkable manner: 


« If this difference in the number of the 
* deputies of the Third Eſtate ſhould become 
a ſubjeR, or a pretence of diſcord; if from 


* Dated December 27, 1788. 
private 
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« private views there were perſons who 
© undertook to weary out the honourable 
“ perſeverance of your Majeſty ; if your will, 
« Sire, is not ſufficient to remove thoſe 
e gbſtacles, I turn my eyes from ſuch ideas; 
J cannot give them attention I cannot 
believe them: but what advice could I 
then give your Majeſty ? One only ad- 
« vice, and it would be my laſt—ſacrifice 
the miniſter who has had the greateſt 


“ ſhare in this your deliberation.” 


The friends of M. Necker applauded this 
peroration, as an act of the moſt exalted ſelf- 
relinquiſhment, ** un Devouement Sublime; 
his enemies called it a ridiculous piece of 
egotiſm, and aſked whether the removal of 
one ſingle miniſter could appeaſe revolts or 
civil wars, ariſing from the jarring preten- 
ſions of thouſands. Without entering into 
any queſtion perſonal to M. Necker, it is ap- 
parent that the King's decree tended to make 
the Third Eſtate more ſtrenuous in their 
pretenſion of conſolidating the three cham» 
bers into one, becauſe it was now their 
evident intereſt, and they might now hope 
to be ſupported at Court, whilſt yet it did 

not 
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not take away from the Clergy and No- 
bles one jot of their power or inclina- 
tion to oppofe this re-union, and there- 
fore was more calculated to increaſe than 
to diminiſh the general confuſion. I am 
apt to think it would have been better 
(as the popular party was willing to allow 
the King to be a temporary legiſlator, ** /e- 
giflateur proviſoire”) if the queſtion had been 
at once decided, and the Clergy and the No- 
bles had been commanded to fit and vote 
with the People: but it muſt ba confeſſed 
that meaſure preſented many difficulties and 
dangers; they might have refuſed to appear 
in the States, (as actually did happen in 
Brittany) and defied the King and Com- 
mons to make laws without them. By 
ſome paſſages in P Ami du Rai, it ſhould 
ſeem that it would then have been the turn 
of the ariſtocratic party to have talked of the 
ſacred obligations of a King's Coronation oath, 
which forbids him to infringe the rights of 
any claſs of people. - On the other hand, the 
Third Eſtate, it was feared, might have re- 
fuſed to obey, if ſummoned according to the 
regulation of 1614, So inextricable were 
the difficulties ariſing from factious violence. 


M. Ca- 
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M. Calonne, in a letter addreſſed to the 
King, unpopular, like every thing that falls 
from an unpopular pen, but deſerving to be 
read with attention, * propoſes as a plan of 
conciliation to unite the Nobles and Clergy 
into oneaflembly, like the upper houſe in Eng- 
land, leaving the Third Eſtate by itſelf, un- 
der the name of Houſe of Commons. 


Lally Tolendal + gives his readers a fuller 
and a better project, though rather as the 
ſuggeſtion of ſome worthy friends than as 
his own. It may be thus expreſſed; unite 
the Clergy and Nobility in one houſe, reduce 
the ſeats in this upper houſe to a number 
choſen amongſt the Clergy by rotation, and 
in the claſs of Nobles choſen amongſt the 
elder ſons, or amongſt the noble poſſeſſors 
of a given quantity of land; let all the 
other Nobles and Clergy be eligible for the 
Commons. 


We ſhould then, ſays Lally, have had 
counterpoiſes to every power; we ſhould 


Lettre au Roi, page 137. 
+ Memoire de Lally Tolendal, pages 36 and 37\ 
have 


s 
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have eſcaped this ſingle power which de- 


vours every thing; cette force unique qui 

« Jevore tout.” We ſhould have had the 
government of England with a better repre- 
ſentation of the Commons. 


(That better ſyſtem of repreſentation, I 
have proved that the French had already, 
and that they do not owe it to the preſent, 
revolution.) 


Something like the foregoing project is 
hinted by M. Calonue, but not ſufficiently 
deycloped. 


Calonne is mentioned by Mr. Mitford, at 
| the end * of the ſecond volume of his ex» 
cellent Hiſtory of Greece, as the firſt writer 
who has diſcovered the principal ſecret of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, and the true cauſe 
of that concord between the gentry and the 
people, that latent harmony which reconciles 
our molt violent civil diſſentions. But it 


* From page 671 to page 674. 
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was previouſly to Calonne deſcribed by She- 
ridan in his * account of the Revolution of 
Sweden. To him, and to Mr. Mitford I re- 
fer the reader, as I ſhould only weaken their 
arguments by giving them in any language 
but their own. The difference between Eng- 
land and France muſt, however, be ſummed 
up in a few words. In England, the 
younger branches of noble families are 
mixed with the people; and it 1s the ambi- 
tion of the elder branches to have them fit 
in the Houſe of Commons. In France 
there was no law which prohibited the 
Third Eflate from chooſing a Gentilbomme 
for their repreſentative, but an unhappy pre- 
judice had made it a matter of reproach, 
either for a Gentilhomme to offer himſelf, or 
for a body of popular electors to chooſe him 
as one of the popular repreſentatives. Hence 
aroſe that peculiar compoſition of the Third 
Eſtate, that great proportion of lawyers, at- 
tornies, phyſicians, artiſts, authors, which 
ſurpriſes Mr. Burke, whilſt the chamber of 
Nobles was full of private gentlemen, who 


* Sec pages 141, 142, and 143. 
F in 
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in England would fit in the Houſe of Com- 
, mons as knights of the Shire.“ 


Whether any new regulations propoſed 
by M. Necker could have prevented the 
fad effects of ancient prejudice, muſt ever 
remain uncertain; but certain it is, that he 
ſuggeſted no laws, and took no precautions 

which could tend in any degree to promote 
a ſpirit of harmony between the Three 
Eſtates. In Dauphiny alone did that har- 
mony prevail; but the united States of Dau- 
phiny ſet an unfortunate example, which 
did almoſt as much miſchief as the diſeord 
which raged in other provinces.+F They 
ſent the deputies of Dauphiny to the States- 
General with poſitive inſtructions to ſecede 
if it was reſolved to vote in three ſeparate 


Aſſemblies, and not in one conſolidated Aſ- 
ſembly. 


If it was poſſible, which happily it is not, to taint Eng- 
liſh minds at once with French principles, it is not merely 

ur King, our Nobility, our Clergy, it is our <vhole body of 
Country Gentlemen that would be ruined, 


+ Particularly in Bretagne, Provence, and Franchecomte. 
The melancholy details may be ſcen in the Hiſt. de la Revo- 
lution, and in P Ami du Ro:. 


Mou- 
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Mounier in his works endeavours to defend 
this inſtruction, (which had probably been 
drawn up by himſelf) but the event has de- 
termined againſt him, and has proved that 
the obſtinate virtue of Mounier, and the ir- 
reſolute yielding virtue of Necker, were 
equally hurtful to that monarchy which 
they meant to reform, and much to their 
own ſurpriſe, have overturned; What a me- 
lancholy reflection for men of virtue! and 
what a diſcouragement to attempt reforma- 
tions! 


The Nobles were enraged at theſe in- 
ſtructions, and raſhly determined to ſhew a 
ſimilar obſtinacy. In a great number of 
their meetings, they repeated, the fame fatal 
order that their deputies ſhould ſecede, if the 
queſtion was carried againſt them to vote 
in one conſolidated Aſſembly, and they 
even bound their deputies by the ſolemn tie 
of an oath. This was evidently ſending 
them to begin a eivil war, rather than to 
form a new conſtitution : the meetings of 
the Commons were aſhamed of going quite 
ſo far, but they repeated the moſt poſitive 

F 2 orders 
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orders to their deputies to inſiſt on one con- 
ſolidated Aſſembly. 


It is impoſſible for any Engliſhman to 
have ſtudied four or five hundred inſtruc- 
tions and memorials from as many elective 
Aſſemblies, but if we may believe M. Ca- 
lonne in his Etat de la France, the inſtrue— 
tions of the different Orders were all for a 
free Conſtitution, but for a Conſtitution eſ- 
ſentially different from that which the Na- 
tional Aſſembly has framed. He aſſerts, 
(and it may be collected even from Mounier 
and Lally*) that the inſtructions of the 
Orders did not greatly vary, except in that 
important point of one or three chambers, 
and in that other delicate queſtion the ſup- 
preſſion of fenda! rents and ſervices. The 
worlt enemies of Nobility have not yet 
brought to light any Cabier in which the 
Nobles inſiſted on their excluſive right to 
military and naval preferments, and ſeveral 
Cahiers had exprefily renounced their old 
pecuniary exemptions. 


* Sec L. Tol. Memoire, page 116, 


The 
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The democratical writer of  Hi/toire de 
ta Revolution is forced to own, that“ the 
„ Nobles and the Third Eſtate wiſhed 
« equally to be free;” but he accuſes the 
Nobles of wiſhing to weaken the royal 
% power in order to raiſe a deſpotic ariſto- 
* cracy.” He brings no direct proofs, 
however, of this accuſation, and I cannot 
ſee that it 1s deſpotiſm to defend the rights 
enſured to you by the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the land; at worſt it only ſhews an obſti- 
nate unaccommodating ſpirit. But it appears 
from Lally Tolendal that the violence with 
which the Commons, and the invectives 
which the popular writers poured againſt 
Nobility, had ſoured the tempers of the 
Nobles, and made them apprehend thus 
early the total deſtruction which has ſince 
taken place. In Lally's ſpeech at the Aſ- 
ſembly of Dourdan were theſe words :+ 
„ You are deceived, noble citizens, by thoſe 
* who tell you that the Third Eſtate re- 
« claims juſtice only to be itſelf unjuſt— 


Vol. i. page 144. 
+ Memoire de Lally, page 13. 


F 3 c that 
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#* that when your pecuniary privileges are 
te deſtroyed, it will attack your honorary 
** prerogatives, and aboliſh your dignities. 
This good people, whoſe defence I aſ- 
* ſume, haye not even the idea of ſuch 
impracticable exceſſes.” After quoting 
his own ſpeech, he exclaims, How cruel 
F* 1s the reflection that I did not utter one 
* ſentiment which was not juſt ; and yet, 
that I did not ſpeak one word which is 
not belied by the event.“ 


The States had been ſummoned for the 
27th of April, and moſt of the deputies 
were aſſembled on that day at Verſailles; 
but as the numerous deputation from Paris 
was not yet elected, the King deferred the 
opening of the States to the 4th of May. 
The factions who were thus brought to 
claſh rogether from the different parts of 
the kingdom, were by this time pretty well 
diſtinguiſhed, and ranged under their re- 
ſpective chiefs. They may be claſſed un- 
der three great divifions, which were broken 
into other ſmaller parties, Ap 


1ſt, 
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rſt. The ariſtocratic party who were re- 
ſolved to ſupport, at all hazards, the ſepara- 
tion of the States into three chambers, and 
the reſpective veto of each chamber on the 
others, 


Meſſ. d'Epreſmeſnil and Cazales led this 
party amongſt the Nobles, and VAbbe 
Maury amongſt the Clergy, from his elo- 
quence though not from his rank, for he 1s 
univerſally agreed to be one of their moſt 
able extempore ſpeakers ; a talent which few 
Frenchmen as yet poſſeſs. 


This party were ſuppoſed to be connected 
with the deteſted party of the Comte d'Ar- 
tois, the Princes of Conde and Conti, the 
Polignacs, the Queen (influenced by the 
Polignacs who had long held ſupreme aſ- 
cendency over her) and in ſhort, all the 
courtiers whoſe vices and expences' were 
ſaid to have occaſioned the misfortunes of 
the State. I myſelf believe that it was the 
violence of the Commons which drove the 
ariſtocratics into this very auguſt, but in the 
common opinion, very bad company : of 
this, however, every reader muſt judge for 
F 4 him- 
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himſelf.* Not one member of the Third 
Eſtate ventured to declare himſelf of this 
faction. 


2dly. The moderate or middle party, who 
though averſe to the diſtinction of three ſe- 
parate Orders, wiſhed for a Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, or as that phraſe implies a little Britiſb 
vanity, let it be called a Conſtitution founded 
en the principle of reciprocal controul. Mou- 
nier led this party in the Third Eſtate, and 
along with him M. Bergaſſe, and M. Ma- 
louet, deputy from Auvergne. Lally To- 
lendal, ſon to the famous and unfortunate 
Lally, and the Comte de Clermont-Ton- 
nerre led this party in the houſe of Nobles, 
and the Biſhop of Langres was its chief 


partiſan amongſt the clergy. 


The work called l' Ami du Roi, though 
it diſapproves its principles, conſiders it as a 
party formed moſtly of virtuous men, and 
hints, that for that reaſon it ever was and 


* A Letter lately publiſhed from M. de Polignac, in 
which he complains of the contempt with which Cazales had 
mentioned him in a ſpeech, comes in ſupport of my con- 
' zecture, | | 
| ever 
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ever would be the leaſt numerous party.“ 
Whoever compares that courtly work with 
the oppoſite letter of M. Depont to Mt. 
Burke, (taking its genuineneſs for granted) 
will find that the majority both on the 
courtly and popular ſides, agreed in diſ- 
liking a cloſe imitation of the Britiſn conſti- 
tution. If the like prejudice ſhould appear 
in ſome Engliſh writers againſt the new 
French inſtitutions, their own example 
ſhould prevent Frenchmen and their ad- 

mirers from ſeverely condemning it. Of 
the five profeſſed adherents to the Britiſb 
principle of reciprocal controul, Mounier and 
Lally are in exile, Clermont-Tonnerre, Ma- 
louet and the Biſhop of Langres, have only 
ſtaid behind to experience repeated affronts 
and ill uſage. 


In the third place muſt ſtand the moſt 
conſiderable and triumphant democratic 
party, whoſe leaders are too numerous to 
recite, The Biſhop of Autun, and the cu- 
rate Gregoire amongſt the Clergy, M. Cha- 
pelicr, a lawyer deputed from Rennes, Bar- 


Ami du Rois, page 56. 


nave, 
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nave, a Proteſtant deputed from Dauphiny, 
Rabaud de St. Etienne, a Proteſtant clergy- 
man deputed from Nimes, Pethion de Ville- 
neuve, Charles de Lameth, and Roberſpierre 
amongſt the Commons, may be named as 
the principal. But it is private and ſeparate 
views of a ſubdiviſion of this party led by 
the famous Mirabeau, that the royaliſts at- 
tribute moſt of the cruel ſcenes which have 
diſgraced the riſing liberty of France. 


The hiſtory of Mirabeau would of itſelf 
fill a volume, but I am not well acquainted 
with its detail, neither do I think that pri- 
vate libels are uſeful and inſtructive. From 
his earlieſt youth he was diſtinguiſhed by 
faperior talents, and by the moſt reſtleſs 
turbulent ſpirit. One of his enemies, Lally 
Tolendal, thus indirectly deſcribes his con- 
duct and adventures, (in the Obſervations 
fur la Lettre du Comte de Mirabeau au Co- 
mite des Recherches.) © Tp the former 
* merit of M. de St. Prieſt, M. de Mirabeau 
* proudly oppoſes the Donjon of Vincennes, 
* and. his long confinement in ſtate-priſons, 
Impriſonment may not be fngly a proof of 
* guilt, but it is certainly not fngly a proof 

&« of 
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55 of virtue. No doubt a man may fay, 1 
* have been accuſed, impriſoned, con- 
** demned, and yet I was innocent, and ye? 
] never had left the path of virtue. But 
„ ſtrange would be the reaſoning of him 
* who ſhould venture to ſay—Paternal re- 
** ſentment fell heavy on my head, my wife 
* caſt me off with horror, my hoſts ex- 
claimed againſt my violations of hoſpitali- 
< ty, public authority, enforced by my own 
relations, ſecluded me from ſociety, the 
** tribunals of juſtice proſcribed my perſon 
and condemned my book to the flames: 
* 7herefore J am a virtuous man, Zherefore I 
am a meritorious citizen. 


Let us turn from his private life, and 
conſider his writings. His Confiderations fur 
les Lettres de Cachet, his Denonciations de 
P Agiotage, and his Doutes ſur la Libert# de 
PEſcaut, denote a moſt violent and male- 
volent temper, even when the cauſe that he 
defends 1s zood, or at leaſt plauſible; but it 
is in his famous Letters written from the 
Court of Pruſſia, that his character appears 
in its moſt odious ſhape. Thoſe Letters 
were publiſhed at the time that he offered 

| | him 
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himſelf as a Candidate for the States, fome 
think againſt his knowledge and on purpoſe 
to diſgrace him. He proteſted againſt the 
publication, owning that he had written 
private letters to M. de Calonne, but pre- 
tending that they had received additions and 
alterations. But as he never vouchſafed to 
explain what thoſe alterations and additions 
were, it is not ſurpriſing if the world 
ranked his imperfect renunciation with Vol- 
taire's denials of his impious books, (every 
one of which Voltaire had notwithſtanding 
written); Mirabeau ſtands, therefore, ac- 
cuſed, and in a manner convicted of ingra- 
titude towards Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
whoſe favour he enjoyed of ſervile flattery 
towards Calonne, and of having deceived 
the French miniſtry by wilful rm 
tation, and by a monſtrous exaggeration of 
the King of Pruſſia's defects, to gratify his 
own virulence of temper and talents of in- 
vective. 


He had endeavoured to be elected by his 
own Order of Nobles, but finding himſelf 
rejected and deſpiſed, he threw himſelf on 
the fide of the people, declaimed againſt all 
bere- 
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hereditary honors, eſpouſed the reſentments 
of the Tiers-Etat of Provence, could foment 
or allay at his pleaſure, the civil commo- 
tions of Aix and Marſeilles, and was finally 
returned member for the Tiers-Etat of Aix. 
An Engliſhman will not readily blame him 
for being elected by the Commons, but it 
was contrary to French prejudices, and his 
enemies compared him (iingeniouſly enough) 
to Clodius, who was adopted by a Plebeian, 
that he might be choſen Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, and overturn the Roman Republic under 
the pretence of liberty. 


The moſt curious circumſtance in all this 
tranſaction is the excellent judgement of this 
new Sovereign by Right Divine, the People, 
(or rather the Populace) who rejecting its 
former miners for their immorality, choſe 
for its favorite, a man as notoriouſly immo- 
ral as the worſt of the courtiers, a man who 
had deſcended to the baſe office of a ſpy, a 
calummating ſþy las Dryden ſays, 


Why ! That's a Name abhorr'd in Hell! 
Prince Arthur, AQ III. Scene laſt. 


There 
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There was, indeed, another Sultan by 
Right Divine, the People of Paris, which 
did not at that time enter into the feelings of 
its Brother-Sultan of Provence; Mirabeau was 
the profefled enemy of Necker, and Necker 
was then the idol of the Pariſians. Their 
affections were however a little diverted by 
the liberal and hitherto unufual alms and 
benefactions of the Duke of Orleans. That 
Prince had for many years been. oppoſed 
to the Coutt ; his exile during the miniſtry 
of M. de Brienne had fixed his wavering 
reſentment, and a private family reaſon 1s 
by many ſuſpected to have confirmed it. 
A marriage was in agitation between his 
daughter and the eldeſt ſon of the Count 
d' Artois. The * Ami du Roi plainly hints 
that if that marriage had taken place, it 
might have prevented fome of the misfor- 
runes that have enſued. The King of 
France had but two ſons, the eldeſt was at 
that time known to be dying, and the other 
did not paſs for a healthy child. The 
Comte de Provence had no children, the 
Comte d'Artois and his ſons ſtood next to 


* Ami du Roi, page 48. 
the 
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the ſucceſſion, and whoever married his 
eldeſt fon, was then ſuppeſed to have a 
good chance to become a Queen. It was 
therefore hinted by foreign newſpapers, that 
the Queen broke off the marriage of Mlle. 
de Chattres, with the intention of gwing 
her own daughter to the Comte d'Artois” 
ſon, and thus enſuring that crown to her 
daughter by right of marriage which women 
are forbid to claim by right of birth. If this 
be true, it will account for the mortal ha- 
tred of the Duke of Orleans ; but we Eng- 
liſh, who are not governed by the Salic Law, 
will hardly think this ſuppoſed project a 
very Enormous Crime: it may be juſtified 
by the policy of one of their moſt beloved 
Kings, Lewis the Twelfth, who having no 
ſons, gave his eldeſt daughter to his couſin 
aud heir, Francis the Firſt. | 


The Duke of Orleans was by this time 
choſen a member of the States for his own 
Bailliage of Crepy in Valois. He had got 
his inſtructions drawn up in a very demo- 
cratic ſtyle by the Abbe Sieyes, a modern 
tpeculative politician, but more reſpectable 
than many others of the Duke's aſſociates. 

Amongſt 
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Amongſt the /eaf? reſpectable has been 
named La Clos, better known as the author 
of a certain Notorious Romance, called Les 
Liaiſons Dangereuſes. Mirabeau, conſcious 
that in Paris his own popularity wanted 
ſupport, attached himſelf to the Orleans 
party, and they are all accuſed by their 
enemies of having formed a project to ex- 
tirpate or drive away the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily, and give the Crown of France to the 
houſe of Orleans. It muſt here be ob- 
ſerved, that although the queſtion of depo- 
ting kings has been unneceſſarily diſcuſſed 
by Engliſh Writers, as a queſtion reſulting 
from the French Revolution, yet it has not 
till very lately been openly mentioned in 
France. The French in general think it a 
greater crime to change one Royal Family 
for another, than the Engliſh ever did, or 
do even at this preſent hour of loyalty. 
This prejudice, like many others, may be 
traced up to important æras in French hiſ- 
_ tory, and to the juſt abhorrence entertained 
of the wicked attempts to deprive Charles 
the Seventh of his crown in ancient times, 
and Henry the Fourth in a more recent 


period, 


It 
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If it be now aſked, what were the pro- 
bable intentions of the King himſelf? it 
muſt be anſwered, that as far as conjecture 
can fathom the human heart, they ſeem to 
have been honeſt and ſincere. Lally To- 
lendal has thus given his opinion ;* ** The 
„Commons wiſhed to conquer, the Nobles 
« wiſhed to preſerve what they already poſ- 
e ſefled, the Clergy waited to ſee which 
* fide would be victorious in order to join 
* the conquerors.—If any one ſincerely 
« wiſhed for peace, it was the King.” 


The author of the Shetch of the Laft Ten 
Years has too ſeverely deſcribed the King, 
as yielding with ungracious reluctance to 
the approaching ſtorm, and conſenting to 
adopt the humiliating and unwelcome 
« advice of convoking the States-General.” 
Theſe words might have applied to the mi- 
niſtry of M. de Brienne, but from the time 
that Necker was called in, I can ſee no- 
marks of ungracious reluctance in the 
King's conduct. He readily adopted all 
Necker's meaſures without appearing . to 


* Memoire de * . P · 23. 
G conſider 


U 
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conſider them humiliating ; he fondly ho- 
ped to experience from Necker's wiſdom, 
that tranquillity and happineſs which he 
pathetically told his miniſter he had only en- 
joyed for moments.* And had not that mi- 
niſter's flattering predictions of tranquillity 
proved deluſive, it does not appear that alt 
the machinations (real or fuppoſed) of his 
wife and his brother would have ſhaken his 
confidence in Necker. The Courtiers might 
(as deſcribed in page 116th of that pam- 
phlet) rejoice in the ſources of internal diſ- 
cord that were opened in the States, but 
the King is deſcribed as ſincerely lamenting 
them by Mounier and Lally, witneſſes pre- 
ſent on the fpot, witnefles who yet were 
angry at the imprudent meaſures into which 
the King was afterwards precipitated, Tt 
cannot be ſuppoſed that any King could 
wiſh to eſtabliſh a conſtitution ſo republican 
as the preſent one of France; but he cer- 
tainly meant to have given them a conſti- 
tution much more free than his ſubjects had 
ever known before :—though perhaps it 


cee Necker's Memoire, dated Dec. 27, 1788. 


might 
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might rather have reſembled that of Flan- 
ders and Brabant, than more perfect models, 


M. Carra in a pamphlet called Obſer- 
& vatious Rapides ſur la Lettre de M. de Ca- 
« lonne,” after owning that he had once 
preferted the Britiſh form of dividing a Par- 
liament into two Houſes, gives as his rea- 
ſon for diſapproving it in France,“ The 
% ardout of the French is inconſtant in its 
4 likings, but obſtinate and extreme in its 
« hatreds.”+ A remarkable confeſſion this of 
an anti-ariſtocratic writer ! If that temper 
is the true French character, and I believe 
it is, it wants the very firſt requiſite to- 
wards making a good uſe of unlimited li- 
berty—patience to endure contradiction.— 
and the French ought to have reſted ſatiſ- 
fied with a conſtitution ſomething ſhort of 
the Metaphyfical Rights of Man. 


But whatever may be thought on that 
head; I ſhall ever conſider it as an event to 
be lamented, and as a fatal example to mo- 


* Page 63. N a 
+ Inconſtant dans ſes gouts, mais opiniatre, mais extreme 
dans ſes conteſtations. 
| 6 2 narchs, 
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narchs, that the firſt king who voluntarily 
offered to relinquiſh part of his power, 
ſhould have been rewarded with ſucli cxuel 


humiliations. 


A particular misfortune aggravated the 
ill-temper of the people during the months 
immediately preceding and following the 
opening of the States ; an uncommon dear- 
neſs of corn, whether owing to ſcarcity or 
monopoly, is an undecided queſtion, —Here 
the wo violent factions may be ſaid to jor 
ue, here begin their accuſations againſt 
each other of every crime that diſgraces hu- 
manity. 


It is a principle laid down by the popular 
writers,“ that the ariſtocratic party ſecretly 
raiſed diſorders to have the pretence of re- 
preſſing them by force, of aſſembling troops, 
and terrifying the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion by the irreſſtible argument of cannons 
and bayonets. The other party cries out 
as loudly, + that the democratics had formed 


-y 


* See Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol. i. p. 168. 
+ See Ami du Roi, p. 91. 
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a regular plan to frighten all the burghers 
of the great towns into arming in their own 
defence, and when once armed, to employ 
them againſt the King's troops and all the 
Gentilbommes in the kingdom. Each fide 
(almoſt in the ſame words) attributes to 
the other, foreſtalling and monopolizing 
of grain. in order to occaſion famine, and 
thus provoke the common people, and of 
hiring villains in Provence and Languedoc 
eſpecially, who were guilty (it is faid) of 
more murders, riots, and robberies in one 
Winter than had been heard of through a 
long courſe of years. The firſt open act of 
violence committed in Paris, happened on 
the 27th of April, (the very day that had 
been firſt appointed for the opening of the 
States.) The primary aſſemblies, as they 
are called, namely, the aſſemblies to chuſe 
the electors of repreſentatives, had hitherto 
gone on peaceably enough in the town of 
Paris, but accompanied with the moſt for- 
midable apparatus of military preparation, 
the guards doubled at every poſt, with muſ- 
quets and cannon loaded. Theſe precau- 
tions were not then thought criminal, as 
all the rich citizens dreaded thoſe primary 

& 2 aſſem- 
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aſſemblies, which we have already ſeen, 
| were conſtituted on the moſt democratic 
plan, and where the meaneſt individual had 
a right to give his opinion on national grie+ 
Vances. 


M. Reveillon, a very worthy and mert- 
torious citizen, (at the head of a great paper 
manufactory) had prefided, along with a 
M. Henriot and ſome other Notables Bour- 
geots, at the Aſſembly of the Diſtrict St. 
Antoine, and was ſuppoſed not to have al- 
ways liſtened with chr: ian patience to the 
political declamations of ſome of his work- 
men. Theſe people, to revenge themſelves, 
ſpread the falſe report, that he had propoſed 
to diminiſh the wages of workmen. On 
the 25th, the whole tumultuous Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine was in motion, and burnt Mr. 
Revelllon's effigy ; he applied for ſuccour, a 
detachment of the French guards was ſent 
him, but, as it proved, too ſmall a one. 
On the 28th, the inſurrection was renewed, 
M, Henriot and M, Reveillon's houſes were 
deſtroyed ; a large party of the guards at 
length advanced, and, after bearing for ſome 
time a ſhower of ſtones and tiles, fired on 

the 
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the ruffians, killed a great number, and diſ- 
perſed the reſt. Reveillon had accuſed a 
certain Abbe Roy of forgery, he was now 
| perſuaded that his enemy had raiſed the 
mob; the Abbe was accordingly taken up, 
but no fact could be proved againſt him. 


The popular party inſtantly reported, that 
this Abbe Roy was a creature of the Comte 
d'Artois, and had received money from him 
to hire ruffians. The other party was 
equally poſitive that the Duke of Orleans 
gold had been employed to raiſe inſurrec- 
tions, and he complained at the time of theſe 
ſcandalous reports. Each party aſſerts poſi- 
tively, that wretches, dying of their wounds 
in the hoſpital, confeſſed that they had been 
hired ; but who hired them is left in obſcu- 
rity. The friends of the Court Party ſay, 
that the Abbe Roy was as poor and miſerable 
after the inſurrection as before, and if he had 
been an inſtrument in the hands of powerful 
princes, it would have become their intereſt 

to have mended his fortune. 


It is not in the power of any Engliſhman, 
who knows the Freach only through the 
G4 medium 


* 
11 
* 
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medium of books and newſpapers, to de- 
cide which were the guilty, and which were 
the innocent; or whether a humane hope 
may be indulged that 40 were innocent, at 
leaſt ofenormous crimes. But honeſt men, and 
eſpecially teachers of Chriſtianity, ought to be 
cautious how they beſtow unqualified admi- 
ration on a Revolution ſuſpected to have 
been promoted by ſuch execrable means : 
as, on the other hand, I am very willing to 
own, that unqualified pity cannot be be- 
ſtowed on the triumvirate of Princes of the 
Blood, unleſs they demonſtrate their inno- 
cence by proofs as clear as day. 


In the beginning of May peace was re- 
ſtored to the city of Paris, but it was a 
lowering and a dubious peace. It was ne- 
ceſſary to put all the Gardes Frangoiſes un- 
der arms to enſure the execution of two vil- 
lains taken in the very act of plunder. A 
ſeditious temper ſtill ſubſiſted amongſt the 
mob; women had been taught by this inſur- 
rection to forget the timidity of their fex, 
and mix in ſcenes of blood, while men were 
taught to diſguiſe themſelves in the dreſs of 

| women 
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women to evade the puniſhment due to their 
crimes. 


Under theſe fad auſpices the States-Gene= 
ral opened on the 4th of May ; the ceremony 
was the grandeſt that imagination can paint, 
and anſwered to the moſt auguſt conception 
that can poſſibly be formed :—a whole na- 
tion aſſembled under the eye of one common 
father, in order to reſtore their long-loſt 
freedom, and inſure their future happineſs. 
But all who knew the unbrotherly diſpoſi- 
tions which the different branches of this - 
common family entertained towards each 
other, muſt have trembled at the proſpect of 
thoſe crimes and miſeries that were likely to 
precede the return of peace and freedom.— 
Lally Tolendal* paints very naturally the 
change that had taken place in his mind, 
between the moment in which he eagerly 
longed to be elected to the States-General, 
and the moment in which he took his ſeat 
as a Deputy from the Nobles of Paris; ter- 
rified at the ſcene of intrigue and faction 
which opened before his eyes, and con- 


* Memoire of L. T. page 17. | 
vinced 


* 
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vinced that an honeſt man ſtood expoſed tg 
the fate of a martyr. 


The King from his throne pronounced a 
ſhort 8 in which he mentioned his ſa- 
tisfaction at ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded by 
the Repreſentatives of his People, and at 
hearing that the two firſt Orders were diſ- 
poſed to renounce their pecuniary privileges, 
but expreſſed his uneaſineſs at the general 
reſtleſſneſs which prevailed, and the exceſ- 
| five deſire of innovation which had ſeized 
the minds of his People. Towards the end, 

be declared his reſolution to ſupport the 
principles of Monarchy, adding, but all 
that can be expected from the moſt tender 
attachment to public happineſs, all that 
4 can be aſked of a Sovereign the friend of 
his People, you may and you ought to 
expect from my ſentiments. May a L 
« union reign in this Aſſembly, and this 
« epoch become for ever memorable from 
the happineſs and proſperity of my ſub- 

* jefts 2” 


The Gardedes Sceaux (Barentin's) ſpeech 
conveyed the fame general idea of a middle 
ſtate 
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ſtate between Abſolute Monarchy and Re- 
publican Liberty. It juſt touched upon the 
formidable queſtion of Three Chambers or 
One, but did not venture to go beyond the 
ſurface. It only faid, ** that the unjverſal 
voice had ſolicited a double repreſentation 
in favor of the moſt numerous of the 
Three Orders, of the Order on which the 
burden of taxes principally lies. In grant- 
ing this demand, his Majeſty has not 
* changed the ancient form of deliberation, 
„and though the deliberation by heads, 
« celle par tetes, in giving one general re- 
& ſult, appears to have the advantage of bet- 
< ter diſplaying the general wiſh, yet the 
„King has not willed that this form ſhould 
take place without the free conſent of the 
5 States-General, and the approbation of his 
% Majeſty.” —This ambiguous language ſa- 
tisfied neither Party, nor did the long de- 
clamatory oration of M. Necker, partly 
read by himſelf, partly (on account of his 
weak voice) by a ſecretary, give the ex- 
pected fatisfattion. The Democratics were 
diſpleaſed at its tenderneſs for thoſe who 
were called the Privileged Orders, and the 
mere Courtiers thought it too Republican. 

Necker's 


— 
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Necker's continual inſertion of moral 
maxims and ſentimental apoſtrophes, which 
had pleafed in his writings, appeared tire- 
ſome in his ſpeech, and the general voice 
declared, that he was fitter to compoſe aca- 
demical harangues than to ſpeak in the name 
of a great Monarch to the Repreſentatives 
of a haughty and powerful nation. 


11 is obizrvalle, that he every- where con- 
ſiders the deficit annuel, or the diſproportion 
between the annual revenues and expences 
of the State, as an evil that might be cured 
without having recourſe to any ſevere or 
vjolem means; end that he has perſiſted in 
this opinion even to the laſt days of his un- 
fortunate miniſtry, by telling the National 
Afﬀembly, in one of his taſt Memorials, that 
in the month of May 1789, it would have 
been a buſineſs as eaſy as children's play, 
„% an feu d'Enfans,” to have reſtored the 

national finances. 


He preſerved the ſame ambiguity in re- 
gard to the great queſtion, as in his Memo- 
rial of December 1788 ; andafter reading his 


ſpeech with the ſtricteſt attention, it is very 
difficult 
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difficult to comprehend his real opinion on 
the ſubject. He ſeems to dread the ſchiſm 
that would ariſe if the Commons ſhould in- 
fiſt immediately on voting by heads, and to 
wiſh that the two firſt Orders ſhould have 
the honor of renouncing, by a ſeparate and 
therefore a free tation, all their ob- 


noxious pecuniary exemptions. 


It ſeems not improbable, that the violent 
democratic leaders apprehended fuch a ſtep, 
and apprehended that the Clergy and Nobles 
might, by that means, regain ſome of the 
popularity they had loſt. Theſe able Gene- 
rals had a manewvre ready, which Necker 
and all the King's Miniſters had not ſuffi- 
ciently foreſeen: this manoeuvre was 
grounded upon the enſuing form of words 
pronounced by the Garde des Sceaux, and I 


believe always uſed in France on ſimilar oc- 
caſions: 


Gentlemen, it is the King's intention 
&© that you ſhould aſſemble to-morrow to 
proceed to the verification of your powers, 
* and finiſh it as ſoon as poſſible, that you 
may employ yourſelves in the important 
objects 
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ic objects that his Majeſty has intimated ta 
« you, 75 


Here was the fatal paſs, the furgæ cau- 

' dina, where the Democratics waited for 

the Clergy and Nobles, and from whence 

they were not ſuffered to iſſue without paſ- 
fing unarmed under the yoke.* 


But an Engliſh reader cannot underſtand 
this point of French law without ſome ex- 
planation. If I ſhould be inaccurate in any 
circumſtance, J hope the flight errors of an 
author, whoſe only ſources of information 
are books and pamphlets, may be inter- 
preted with candour. 


As our Parliaments, even in the moſt ar- 
bitrary times, were always conſidered as the 
neceſſary ſupports of Government, it is pro- 
bable that the Kings of England thought it 
worth their while to get into their own 


* Every ſchool-boy knows how much the Samnites ſaf- 
fered for having deſpiſed this advice of the wiſe Herannius 


on the occaſion here alluded to: If you do not chuſe to 
« till your enemies to the laſt man, mm to grant Wenn 


4 * conditions.“ 
hands 
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hands what may be called the Original 
Title-Deeds of the Parliament. The Sheriffs 
and Mayors ſend their writs of return to the 
Crown-Office, and from that time the Par- 
liament, even before it meets, is conſidered 
as a legal Aſſembly, and every Member whoſe 
name is inſerted in theſe writs of return, 
takes his ſeat with no farther ceremony than 
being ſworn in. If a petition is lodged againſt 
him, he muſt anſwer that petition; but if 
none is lodged, the return of the writ into 
the Croun- Office is proof ſufficient that he 
is the legal Repreſentative of the People. It 
was far otherwiſe in France. It ſhould ſeem 
as if the very contempt in which the an- 
cient French Kings held the States-General, 
had operated towards their ſuffering the 
meetings of thoſe States to aſſume, in point 
of internal regulations, a more Republican 
form than our Parliaments. Writs of return 
go in France by the name of pouvoirs or 
powers, but I ſhall preſerve the Engliſh 
word to render the narration more intelligi- 
ble. Every Member returned, either by the 
Clergy, Nobles, or Commons, was the de- 
poſitary of his'own writ till the meeting of 
the Aſſembly, when he laid it in ceremoni- 

OU 
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ous form upon the table of his own Cham- 
ber; and Commiſſaries were appointed to 
examine the authenticity of all theſe writs. 
This examination uſually took up ſeveral 
days, and till it was ended, the States- 
General were not a legal Aſſembly, and their 
reſolutions were of no more weight than the 
reſolutions of a private club; (indeed of 
much leſs than the reſolutions of the Jaco- 
bine Club have ſince carried with them.) It 
will appear, no doubt, a great contradiction, 
that the King ſhould meet them, and ad- 
dreſs them a ſpeech, before they were be- 
come a legal Aſſembly; but every Conſtitu- 
tion has its own contradictions, and the 
imperfect and obſolete French conſtitution 
had, perhaps, more than any. 


The Commons, after having held one or 
two very tumultuous meetings, in which 
the ſpeQators were confounded with the 
Members, and in which firſt began that inde- 
finite liberty of admiſſion, and that licence 
of noiſe and clamour, which have fince oc-. 
caſioned ſo many ſcandalous ſcenes, at length 
adopted a plan propoſed by M. Mounier, of 
a temporary preſident and temporary clerks, 

whe 


who ſhould be changed every fortaight; 
and on the 11th of May they invited the 
Clergy and Nobility to unite with the Third 
Eſtate, and proceed to verify in common 
their writs of return. By this means they 
ſtopped the Nobles and Clergy in their very 
firſt outſet, and openly avowed this ſtrong 
pretenſion : 4 No writs can be legally veri- 
* fied but in our chamber and in our pre- 
& ſence, and till you have conſented to that 
ceremony, you Nobles, and you Clergy, 
are no other than illegal aſſemblies, who 
„ ſpeak in your own unauthoriſed name, 
and not in the name of your conſtituents.” 


The majority of the Nobles thought that 
this bold aſſertion was pre- judging the great 
cauſe of One or Three Chambers, and there- 
fore determined to oppoſe it at the hazard of 
their very exiſtence. No doubt they were 
blameable ; they ſhould have anſwered, 
We will ſhew a ſpirit of compliance in 
e every point which is not directly forbid- 
den by the inſtructions of our conſtituents, 
e will meet together for this ſingle pur- 
6 poſe, reſerving to ourſelves the right of a 
i future ſeparation,” —But, on the other 

| =_ hand, 
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| hand, it cannot be denied that the Commons 

would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 
unconditional ſubmiſſion from their co-partners 

in legiſlature; and if democratic writers 

think that the French Nobles rebelled againſt 
their Lords and Maſters, the People, they 
will a/low, at leaſt, that unconditional ſub- 
miſſion is a claim very likely to excite rebellion 
in ſpirited minds, for if this remark be al- 
Jowed, it will renew a favorite opportunity 
for mſulting England, 


I have been the longer on this head, be- 
cauſe the phraſe of verifying a power was, in 
general, more unintelligible to Engliſh ears, 
than thoſe of voting by orders, or voting by 
heads, which yet had puzzled many an 
honeſt Engliſhman. Few, beſides French- 
men themſelyes, ſaw that this odd phraſe 
covered the deepeſt and ableſt plan that ever 
was laid by one faction for the deſtruction of 
another. It does not even appear that M. 
Necker, for ſome weeks, apprehended the 
conſequences of this manœuvre; he was, it 

is faid, buſy in laying ichemes of finance, 
when the one bing needful was a ſcheme 
to 
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to reſtore concord to the different Orders of 
the State. 


The work called VAmi du Roi is too 
favorable to abſolute power, and too' much 
prejudiced againſt Necker ; but truth is truth, 
even from the mouth of an enemy; and 
the following paflage ſeems to contain much 
good ſenſe: * . M. Necker was not igno- 
rant, that the firſt neceſſary operation of 
„ the Three Orders was the verification of 
their reſpective writs, for no one had a 
%a right to call himſelf a deputy till his 
5 writ was verified, 


„The opening of the States was favo- 
< rable to a deciſion ; the King was preſent, 
< he enjoyed, at that time, all the plenitude 
<< of regal power; the principle laid down 
«© by M. Mirabeau, that the King was the 
„ proviſory legiſlator, could never be more 
applicable. There was not, properly 
& ſpeaking, any States-General, any depu- 
« ties, till their miſſion was legally proved. 
Who had a right to decide the queſtion of 


Ami du Roi, page 114. 
H 2 i a com- 
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A common or a ſeparate verification, but the 
« only legal authority which at that moment 
as acknowledged in France? The King, 
from his throne, ſhould have pronounced 
C his poſitive deciſion. Had the Three Or- 
ders obeyed perhaps the nation was 
e ſaved! If they had diſobeyed, that Order 
4e or Orders, which had ſet the example of 
& diſobedience, would have incurred the 
ce ouilt of a manifeſt inſurrection, and at that 
„time an inſurrection might have been 


& ſubdued.” 


There can be no anſwer to this, but 
that Necker ſeriouſly thought it impoſ- 
ſible that 1200 men, ſhould, for the ſake of 
party quarrels, forget their own real intereſt 
and the public good. He has given to the 
world the melancholy example of a ſtateſ- 


man ruined, becauſe he truſted to the virtue 
'of mankind. | 


The Commons, “ in the great conteſt in 
which they were engaged, had the advan- 
tage'of a-unanimity, real, or at leaſt appa- 


5 * Memoire de Lally Tolendal, Pages 18, 19, 20. 
rent ; 
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rent; even thoſe amongſt them, who were 
moſt fayorable to the other Orders, dared 
not hint a wiſh that the old diſtinQtion might 
continue; on the contrary, the Clergy and 
Nobility had diflentions amongſt them- 
ſelves, and a regular majority and minority 
were formed. The diviſion, for and againſt 
a union with the Commons, ran ſo near in 
the Clergy, where the curates were almoſt 
all attached to the popular ſide, that it was 
preſently ſeen how a very light change of 
ſituation would convert the minority into the 
majority. It was far otherwiſe in the Houſe 
of Nobles, wherea large majority was decided 
againſt a re- union; but the minority acquired 
{ſplendor from the name of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who affected to be thought its leader. 
The leaders of the majority, d'Epreſmeſnil 
and Cazales, were Nobles of a very recent 
creation, and of that Nobility of the gown 
(Nobleſſe de Robe) which had formerly been 
deſpiſed by the old military gentry, (Ne- 
Bleſſe d Epee.) However, they advanced their 
claims as proudly as if they had been de- 
ſcended from Clovis or Charlemagne. In- 
trepid obftinacy had carried d'Epreſmeſnil 
through an arduous conteſt with deſpotiſm ; 
H 3 he 
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and he vainly thought it would carry him ag 
eaſily through a conteſt with popular fury. 


The Clergy anſwered to the invitation of 
the 11th of May, that they would name 
Commiſſaries to treat with thoſe of the No- 
bles, and of the Third Eſtate. The Nobles, 
on the contrary, (encouraged by their large 
majorities) went on with their ſeparate veri- 
fication, and declared themſelves a Chamber 
legally conſtituted. Their ipſe | dixit was 
treated as unparalleled arrogance, whilſt the 
 #þ/e dixit of the Commons was ſuppoſed to be 
unqueſtionable. M. Chapelier gave the firſt 
proof of his ſtubborn and violent republica- 
niſm, by a very harſh and haughty declara- 
tion which he propoſed to the Commons. 
M. Malouet marked his oppoſite temper by a 
very gentle invitation which he moved, and 
which, at firſt, ſeemed to be heard with ap- 
probation. It profeſſed, in one paſſage, that 
the Commons had no intention nor right to 
attack the properties and honorary preroga- 
tives of the Clergy and Nobility. Here 
commence the direct accuſations of the baſeſt 
calumny, brought againſt the violent patriots. 
Malouet has afferted, in letters ſigned by 

himſelf, 
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him ſelf, and printed in the Mercure, that he 
overheard, in a whiſper, through ſome of 
the benches, * put it about that he is ſold to 
&« the Court; that the next day, chairmen 
were platted neat tlie hall, to tell the mob 
that they carried him every night to the 
Comte d'Artois arid M. de Polignac, (whom 
he affirms that he never converſed with) 
and that his own ſervant was tempted by 
unknown emiſſaries to ſpread the ſame falſe 
reports. 


Neither of theſe oppoſite declarations 
were put to the vote: P Ami du Rai pretends 
that the Patriots laid them both aſide; fear- 
ing leſt that which leaned to moderation 
ſhould have carried it. Rabaud de St. Eti- 
enne propoſed on the 1 5th of May to name 
Commiſſaries to confer with thoſe of the 
Clergy and Nobles on the verification of writs, 
but with this reſtriftion, never to depart from 
the principle of voting by head. Theſe Com- 
miſſaries were named on the 19th, and on 
the ſame day the Clergy voted by acclama- 
tion, that they renounced all exemption from 
taxes; (adding, however, a declaration, that 
ny were not yet conſtituted as a legal 
H 4 Cham- 
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Chamber) and their Commiſſaries were ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt at the conference as media- 
tors between the Nobles and the Third 
Eſtate. The Commiſſaries met; Mounier 
was a principal ſpeaker, and diſplayed all his 
knowledge relative to the ancient French 
States General. The conference ended like 
moſt other public diſputations, each party 
remained firm in their ſeveral opinions, and 
each aſſured their friends, that the arguments 
on their ſide were unanſwerable. 


On the 27th of May, Mirabeau carried a 
famous motion, to ſend a deputation to the 
Clergy, and invite them in the name of the 
God of Peace, and for the intereſt of the na- 
tion, to unite with the Commons in the 
Hall of the General Aſſembly, to conſult 
together on the means of reſtoring peace 
and con cord, | 


We ſhall ſee that the words of this motion 
afforded afterwards the occaſion of · a ſevere 
reproach to the Commons, 


Necker 
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Necker now began to be alarmed at the 
proſpect of affairs, and it was ſaid that his 
health became affected by the uneaſineſs 
which he felt. It was now thought time for 
the King to interfere, and letters were ſent 
in his name to the Nobles and Clergy, ex- 
prefling his ſorrow, that the difficulties rela- 
tive to the verification of writs, had retarded 
the meaſures that ought to be taken for the 
happineſs of his people, and deſiring that the 
Commiſſaries ſhould reſume their confe- 
rences. 'This was evidently no better than 
putting off the evil day; for the obſtinacy of 
both chambers had riſen to its utmoſt height. 
The Nobles conſented to the King's requeſt, 
but made a ſolemn Arr (or reſolution) 
that the deliberation by Orders was eſſential 
to the monarchical conſtitution, and that the 
Nobles would conſtantly perſevere in theſe 
principles, neceſſary both to monarchy and 
to freedom. The unpopularity of this reſo- 
lution was in great meaſure thrown on M. 


d' Epreſmeſnil. 


The conferences recommenced, the old 
records were again tortured into twenty dif- 
ferent interpretations; and the verification 


of 
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bf worits was left as uncertain as ever. On 
the 4th of June, the conferences came to a 
final termination; and M. Necker ſtepped 
forward with a conciliatory plan, which he 


read to the Commiflaries, and which was 
in ſubſtance as follows: 


The Three Orders, by an act of free and 
voluntary confidence, ſhall truſt each other 
in regard to the verification of thoſe writs, 
on which no difficulties ſhall be raiſed, but 
fhall communicate to each other their acts 
of verification, to be ſpeedily examined. If 
any conteſt ariſe on the validity of an elec- 
tion, they ſhall be carried, firſt, before a 
Commiſſion choſen out of all the Orders; 
and, if the Orders refuſe to ratify their Com- 
miſſioner's ſentence, the diſpute ſhall finally 
be referred to the King. 


Necker then had recourſe to his uſual ex- 
clamations of pathetic morality, and aſked, 
„What man would charge his conſcience 
with all the evils that may reſult from the 
* ſchiſm that your very firſt ſteps Teem to 
* indicate? If you can even procure the 
<< public good by dividing the hearts of fel- 


& low 
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t low citizens from each other, will not 
e the public good be bought too dearly?” 
This laſt ſentence is excellent, and deſerves 
to be confidered by all ſpeculative reformers ; 
but the time had elapſed in which moral 
ſentences, elegantly turned, could anſwer 
any good effect: at that unhappy moment, 
repeated acts of mutual contradiction had 
inflamed even moderation itſelf. 


This plan was, however, propoſed in 
form by the King to the Three Orders, and 
the Clergy was the only one who really ac- 
cepted it. The Nobles declared they were 
ready to accept it; but with the reſtriction 
of never departing from their former Arrete 
concerning the ſeparation of the Orders, 
and with other modifications, which gave 
the Commons a fair pretence to reject the 
whole plan. On the 1 2th of June, they ſent᷑ 
this anſwer to the Nobles, deelaring, at the 
fame time, that they intended to proceed to 
what we ſhould nominate in Engliſh à call 
of the Houſe; that the names of the Clergy 
and Nobles ſhould be called over along with 
the Commons, who would conſtitute them- 
ſelves into an ative aſſembly; * aſſemblte 

| active, 
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active, and proceed on public buſi neſs with- 
out them. 


This menace ſtartled the Nobles, and 
Lally Tolendal * endeavoured to perſuade 
them to revoke their ill-timed modifications. 
He afterwards viſited the chamber of Com- 
mons, and perceived, not without horror, 
that ſeveral of the violent Patriots expreſſed 
their fears, leſt the Nobles ſhould depar? 
from their former obſtinacy; and one of 
them ſaid to him, Will your Houſe be 
« mean enough to retract?“ —He anſwered, 
I fear we ſhall not be brave enough to be 
4 guilty of ſuch a meanneſs.” Returning to his 
own Houſe, and not having a right to ſpeak 
twice in the ſame debate, he endeavoured to 
circulate this ſtory through the benches. 
But, ſays he, ironically, my advice was 
vain, „and the Nobles complied with the 
„ withes of the Commons; that is to 
ſay, by remaining inflexible, they cave the 
Commons an Wider for carrying things to 
extremity. 


* Memoire de Lally Tolendal, pages 31, 32, 33. 
* Y 
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In the mean while, the Nobles and the 
Commons addreſſed the King, each appeal- 
ing to the principles of the Conſtitution, 
and each endeavouring to bring him over to 
their ſide. The King, in his letter to the 
Nobles, reprimanded them, though gently, 
for their want of that confidence in him, 
„ which might have prevented the preſent 
5 ſituation of affairs.” 


The party of the Commons was every 
day gaining ground amongſt the Clergy ; 
and on the 13th of June, three Curates of 
Poitou, at the moment that the deputies of 
their province were called over, preſented 
themſelves before the Commons with their 
writs of return in their hands : they were 
received with acclamations, embraced and 
applauded as the Saviours of France; and 
intelligence of this happy event was imme- 
diately diſpatched to Paris in a Bulletin, 
which reſembled a Gazette Extraordinary, 
publiſhed to announce a conqueſt ; for the 
Commons well knew the importance of this 
ſingle example, and how many other Cu- 
rates had promiſed to follow theſe' three 
early converts, 


Every 
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Every thing was now preparing for that 
hour, when one branch of the Legiſlature 
was to ſwallow up all the other powers of 
the State. | 


It was now five weeks ſince the firſt meet- 
ing of the Aſſembly, and not one meaſure 
had yet been taken to promote the expected 
National proſperity. This ination was at- 
tributed to the obſtinacy of the Nobles ; and 
their unpopularity, both in Paris and the Pro- 
vinces, amounted to a degree of deteſtation. 
In the heat of paſſion, it was not perceived, 
that the previous obſtinacy of the Commons 
had provoked the Nobles into this reprehen- 
fible conduct; that the total abolition of all 
diſtinction of birth was already announced 
m divers pamphlets, particularly in an an- 
ſwer of Mirabeau to a pamphlet of the Biſhop 
of Langres,* that they only meant to uſe 
the natural right of ſelf-preſervation ; but, 
unhappily, in the very firſt commencement, 
bad miſtaken the means, and their enemies 
had gradually driven them, by a moſt artful 


* The Biſhop of Langres wiſhed for an imitation of the 
| 66. ä | 
plan 
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plan of ſuppreſſed hoftility, into ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that they knew not how to retreat with 
honor. 


It may juſt be obſerved, that hitherto not 
a word had been ſpoken againſt the abuſes of 
deſpotiſm. The Nobles were the only Or- 
der who had named Commiſſaries to exa- 
mine the Cahiers, and lay down a plan for a 
Conſtitution. This ſtep was thought very 
criminal, as it was taken in defiance of the 
Commons, who denied that the Nobles 
were a legal aſſembly, But had the Commiſ- 
ſaries been ſuffered to proceed in their plan, 
they would, probably, have been very far 
from recommending an abſolute Monarchy. 


The verification of the writs of the Com- 
mons being now concluded, with the addi- 
tion of thoſe Curates, who came in day after 
day, the Commons unanimouſly reſolved to 
conſtitute themſelves (according to the 
French idiom) an Active Aſſembly ; but the 
title which they ſhould chuſe occaſioned 
long debates. Many were propoſed and re- 
jected; one of the moſt moderate was the 
_ Propoſition of M. Mounier; the majority 
66 of 
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& of the deputies, deliberating in the abſence 
« of the minority duly invited. —Perhaps 
the length of ſuch a name was enough to 
render it inadmiſſible to the popular ear, 
which, as a ſtateſman of ours once obſerved, 
muſt be attracted by two lucky words. The 
two lucky words were at laſt hit upon by 
one M. le Grand, and ſeconded by M. Syeyes; 
Aſfſemblee Nationale, a title, of all others, 
moſt calculated to favour the idea, that all 
the powers of the nation were concentrated 
in one ſingle body. 


On the 7th of June, * this deciſive queſ- 
tion was put to the vote, and carried by a 
vaſt majority. A profound ſilence reigned 
in the Aſſembly whilſt the votes were col- 
lecting; but as ſoon as the majority was 
declared, the air reſounded with one univer- 
fal ſhout, Long live the King! Long live 
the National Aſſembly!" 


Having thus voted and acclaimed them- 
felves ſovereigns; they began their reign 
_ with a ſtrong and popular act of ſovereignty. 


+ Hiſt, de Revolution, vol. I. page 228. 
A decree 
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A decree was paſſed unanimouſly, which 
ſtated that difficulties might be raiſed upon 
the payment of taxes, the more ſerious, as 
„ they would be founded on a principle con- 
* ſtitutional and ſacred, acknowledged by 
the King, and ſolemnly proclaimed by all 
“the Aſſemblies of the nation, a principle 
e which forbid all levying of contributions, 
„ without the formal conſent of the repre- 
5 ſentatives of the nation; conſidering, that 
& the contributions, as they are now levied 
in the kingdom, not having been con- 
& ſented to by the nation, are all illegal, and 
* conſequently null, in their creation, ex- 
e tenſion, or prorogation : declares that it, 
& v/s. the National Aſſembly, conſents pro- 
« wyſorily, (previſoirement) for the nation, 
that the taxes and contributions, though 
e 1llegally eſtabliſhed and levied, ſhall con- 
* tinue to be levied in the ſame manner that 
„they have hitherto been, until the day 
only of the ſeparation of this Aſſembly.“ 
After that day, it is added, that they were to 
ceaſe, if not regranted by the Aſſembly; and, 
in another part of the ſame decree, it intro- 
duces thoſe famous words; We put the 


L creditors of the State under the guard of 
I 66 the 
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the honor and loyalty of the French na- 
tion.“ 


The whole of this decree will, perhaps, 
at firſt ſight, be approved by Engliſh rea- 
ders, whilſt to my eyes it ſeems to have been 
one principal cauſe of the misfortunes that 
followed. I cenſure that particular ex- 
preſſion, that all the contributions now 
« levied are illegal and null.” When the Eng- 
liſh Houſe of Commons declared ſhip-mo- 
ney illegal, they ſpoke the dictates of a well- 
known poſitive Iaw, exiſting ſince Edward 
the Firſt's time. There was no ſuch law, no 
ſuch ſtatute in France, whatever the National 
Aſſembly might aſſert; there exiſted at moſt 
ſome inefficient requiſitions of their old 
States General, and for twa hundred years 
and more, the greateſt enemies of deſpotiſm 
had never ventured a hint of this lately diſ- 
covered illegality. Their decree, as they 
worded it, 2vas really an ex poſt fatto law, 


There was another ſerious objection, which 
may be explained by the ſame compariſon. 
If the Engliſh Parliament, when it voted 

1 | ſhip- 
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ſhip-money illegal, had ordered, by a mere 
reſolution, that it ſhould continue to be paid, 
till they had fixed on ſome better means of 
ſupporting the Navy, can we imagine that 
the Engliſh nation would have paid it very 
readily ? Still leſs was it to be expected in 
France, where writers on finance have ob- 
ſerved, that taxes were much more evaded 
than in England. The enormous defalca- 
tion in the receipt of taxes, which began 
immediately after the Revolution, is allowed 
on all hands, and it would not be ſurpriſing, 

if ariſtocratic writers were to aflert, that it 
began from the day of this violent decree, 

Had they contented themſelves with ſaying, 
fuch taxes ſhall be illegal for the future, their 

conduct would have been far more prudent, 

But the truth is, this meaſure, like moſt of 
their other actions, was the offspring of the 

moment. To uſe Mounier's words,“ the 

* protectors of deliberation, by Orders, ſur- 
* rounded the throne; their efforts to com- 
bat the project of the Aſſembly were but 

\ toq certain, it was obliged to put itſelf in a 

6 ſtate of defence.“ 


12 Mounier, 
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Moounier, at the very time that he joined 

in puſhing on this meaſure, was ſenſible of 
the tumultuous ſpirit, which the democratic 
party were infuſing into the public mind.* 
He complains of the ſhare which the ſpecta- 
tors took in the debates, and of the printed 
liſts which circulated round Paris, of thoſe 
members who had voted for a title lefs fo- | 
vereign than National Aſſembly ; liſts, in 
which they were ſtigmatized as enemies to 
their country—** 2 that day,” ſays he, 
e began meaſures moſt fatal to the liberty of 
« votes.“ But why was he not ſenſible of 
another danger? The King, truſting to 
Necker's promiſes of an eaſy and happy 
reign, was hitherto ſomewhat more. favo- 
rable to the Commons than to the Nobles, 
who had ſuffered themſelves to be led by the 
old Parlementarian party, which the King 
had long diſliked. From that important 
day, the King's meaſures indubitably chang- 
ed. It is not probable that thoſe . protec- 
* tors of deliberation, by Orders,” whoſe in- 
fluence Mounier dreaded, might fay to the 
King, Obſerve, Sir, ſe leaders of party 


* Mounier, Expoſẽ de Comduite, pages 6and 7. 
“are 
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are not ſatisfied with having the power of 

taxation in their hands for the future; 

they declare, without one poſitive law on 

e their ſide, that every exiſting tax is ille- 

gal; and by thoſe words declare their in- 
5 tention to ſet up the imdefinite Rights . 
& Nature above all the pofitrve Law in the 

kingdom. May not their next reſolutions 

& declare, that it is a ſacred and conſtitu- 

* tional principle, that legiſlation as well 

as taxation belongs to the People; and, 

therefore, that every law now obeyed by 

& the French 7s null and illegal, and mult be 

«© re-voted by theſe ſelf-conſtituted ſove- 

„ reigns,” 


In ſuppoſing the arguments that might 
be uſed againſt this ſtrong reſolution of the 
Commons, it is not my intention to enter 
into any controverſy reſpecting the natural 
rights of man only deſire the aſſertors of 
metaphyſical rights to aſſume as much mode- 
ration as the Jeſuit Garnet,“ who confeſſed 
that the Pope might be imprudent in his indi- 
vidual EXCOMMUNICATIONS, although his 


* See the State Trials in James the Firſt's Reign. 
: I 3 abſtratt 
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ab ſraci right of excommunicating and depoſing 
all the ſovereigus in the world was an article 
of faith. I only aſſert this principle, — that 
it is imprudent to hazard transforming a 
wavering friend into an enemy, for the ſake 
of general poſitions uncertain in their inter- 
pretation. 


Necker“ at that time, ſays one of the po- 
pular writers, was attending the death - bed 
of his ſiſter-in-law, and conſequently left 
the King more expoſed to the inſinuations of 
thoſe Courtiers or Princes who pretended a 
zeal for the Nobles : I add, pretended a zeal, 
becauſe I do believe, that if the Commons 
had been at firſt more indulgent to the 
Nobles, it would have appeared that the 
Parliamentary Nobleſſe, and the Provincial 
Gentilhommes, were no better friends to the 
exceſſes of a Court, than Mounier or Cha- 
pelier themſelves. | 


The Nobles were almoſt in the agonies of 
deſpair, and yet reſolved not, in any degree, 
to deſcend from their inflexible haughtineſs. 


* Hiſt, de Revolution, vol. i. p. 240. 
M. de 
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M. de Monteſquieu“ propoſed, that the No- 
bleſſe ſhould invite the Clergy to join them, 
and conſtitute themſelves an Upper Houſe, 


This reſource, though deſperate and 
dangerous, was, perhaps, the only one re- 
maining ; but it was inſtantly rejected by a 
hundred angry voices, who hardly allowed 
the orator to finiſh his ſpeech. One proof 
this, amongſt others, of the antipathy that 
both ſides were imbibing againſt the pecu- 
liar principles of the Britiſh conſtitution. 


It is upon this occaſion that Lally Tolen- 
dal traces that plan of a conſtitution which I 
have previouſly deſcribed, and which ſeems 
the beſt that could have been worked up 
from ſuch heterogeneous materials as the 
French poſſeſſed. But it is not for me, or, 
perhaps, for any Engliſhman, to decide upon 
its practicability. The Nobles ſeparated, 
after voting a ſtrong Addreſs+ to the King, 
juſtifying their own conduct, accuſing the 
Commons, and particularly marking as cen- 


* Lally Tolendal, page 36. 
+ On June the 19th. 


Sim ſurable 
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ſurable thoſe ſtrong words, that ALL the 
taxes are illegal. 


It was now become too evident that no- 
thing but force—force employed either by 
the King or the Mob, could drive the Nobles 
into a coalition with the Commons: both 
were moſt dangerous means for the friends 
of true freedom to employ, and I will not 
pretend to determine which was the leaſt 
miſchievous. 'The Patriots were diſpoſed to 
call in the ſovereignty of the mob; but I ſee 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they would have 
rejected the aſſiſtance of regal arbitrary 
power if they had hoped to obtain it. 


The Clergy were in a different temper. 
The Party who ſided with the Commons 
had almoſt attained a majority; the final de- 
ciſion was ſomewhat retarded by the influ- 
ence of the Archbiſhop of Paris, and when 
it was at length taken, he joined in a proteſt 
againſt it; conſequently, though a man of 
reſpectable character, and very charitable to 
the poor, he was, ſome days after, purſued 
by popular fury, attacked, inſulted, and his 
life endangered. He was reſcued with ſome 

difficul- 
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difficulty, and on this occaſion, the troops 
firſt expreſſed their unwillingneſs to act, as 
they called it, againſt fellow-citizens, It is 
remarkable, therefore, that the firſt time 
that the French troops aſſumed the terrible 
right of judging for themſelves, it was not 
to defend the liberty of parliamentary ſuf- 
frages, but to conſtrain it. 


Numberleſs Councils,* mean while, had 
been held in the King's palace, and the re- 
ſult of every one of them was ſuppoſed to 
be contradictory. Necker himſelf. thought 
it adviſeable that the King ſhould hold a 
Royal Seffion (Seauce Royale) but wanted its 
reſult to be more favorable to the Commons 
than the reſt of the Council approved. At 
laſt, a plan was drawn up, and notice was 
given of this Seſſion, in a manner fo raſh 
and imprudent, that it doubtleſs was the 
origin of the ruin of Monarchy. The hall 
where the Commons met, being the largeſt 
of the three chambers, had been from the 
firſt the place where the King harangued the 

States. On the 2oth of June, the heralds 


* Lally Tolendal, pages 42 and 43. 
| pro- 
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proclaimed the Royal Seſſion, the guards 
took poſſeſſion of the Hall, workmen were 
| ſent in to prepare the King's throne, and M, 
Bailly, the Preſident, with other Members 
of the Commons, were repulſed from the 
door. Had a letter been previouſly written 
to the Preſident, informing him of this re- 
ſolution, and declaring that the King had no 
intention to diſſolve the States, the Com- 
mons might have behaved with calmneſs: but 
apprehenſi ve of an immediate diſſolution, and 
of the dangers to which each obnoxious indi- 
vidual would then be expoſed, they were 
inflamed with reſentment, hurried on foot 
and through ſtorms of rain to an old tennis- 
court, and there, on the propoſition of Mou- 
nier himſelf, took an oath not Io part till the 
conſtitution was completed. He ſays, in his 
Anſwer to Mr. Chabroud, that he propoſed 
it to prevent the more violent ſtep of tranſ- 
ferring the Aſſembly to Paris. The affecting 
ſpectacle of ſix hundred Repreſentatives of 
the Nation, taking this awful oath under the 
canopy of Heaven, and expoſed to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, increaſed the 
univerſal indignation againſt the Court. But 
if the Repreſentatives of the Nobles had, 

by 
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by the King's orders, been expoſed to ſimi- 
lar ill uſage to hunt them into the Meeting 
of the Commons, what Patriot was at that 
moment impartial enough to have felt any 
reſentment ? And yet they too were the 
Repreſentatives of two hundred thouſand 
citizens, of citizens who had in their hands 
the largeſt ſhare of the landed property of 


the nation. 


The next day opened a very different and 
far more pleaſing ſcene. The majority of 
the Clergy, in this moſt critical moment, 
flew off from the Court and boldly reſolved to 
join the Commons: they met in the choir 
of the church of St. Louis, and the Com- 
mons in the body of the church. After 
ſome meſſages to arrange ceremonials, the 
doors flew open, the Clergy advanced with 
their Preſidents, the Archbiſhop of Vienne, 
at their head, the Commons roſe to receive 
them and yielded them the upper hand ; the 
two Preſidents embraced and ſet down by 
each other; the loudeſt ſhouts of applauſe, 
and the moſt pathetic effuſions of eloquence, 
celebrated thus happy reconciliation of two of 
the diſcordant Orders of Citizens. 

x Now 
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Now let this queſtion be aſked, Could a 
ſpectator of this auguſt ſcene have ſuppoſed 
that, in the ſpace of a twelvemonth, the 
Clergy would be-ruined by theſe very Com- 
mons, and reduced to a worſe condition than 
the hoſtile Nobles themſelves ? One hun- 
dred and forty-nine Deputies compoſed the 
majority who joined the Commons, and 
there were ſeveral Biſhops amongſt them, 
though I do not know the exact proportion. 
Many of the Curates have lately been re- 
warded by promotion to Biſhoprics ; but 
the conſtituents who ſent them are not the 
leſs deſpoiled of their property ; and the 
Biſhops who ſupported the Rights of the 
Commons, were at firſt ſtripped of half the 
revenue of their dioceſes, and at laſt turned 
out, of them, (except three or four zealous 
Democratics) by the impoſition of an oath, 
which, they aſſert, is contrary to their 
principles as Roman Catholics. I may not, 
perhaps, be quite as decided as Mr. Burke 
in the opinion, riches are neceflary to a 
Chriſtian church. But ſuppoſe it was law- 
ful, nay meritorious, for all the world be- 
fide to ſeize the revenues of the Clergy, 
could it be meritorious, could it be even lau- 


ful 
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Jul in the Commons of France, after they 
had received the Clergy with fraternal em- 
braces as a band of Patriots, who were come 
in a moment of extreme danger to ſave 
them, or periſh in their cauſe? Let every 
reader of ſenſibility lay his hand on his heart 
and anſwer, Let divines and philoſophers 
teach their pupils as many ax/oms as they 
pleaſe in the ſciences of theology, philoſo- 
phy, or politics, one fimple axiom will remain 
ſuperior to them all: There is no crime ſo 
odious as ingratitude, and no ingratitude ſo in- 
famous as that which 1s blended with Machia- 
vilian treachery /—Nor will whole volumes 
of logical argument efface the impreſſion of 
that exclamation which burſt a few months 
afterwards from an incenſed curate, ** Did 
you invite us to join you, in the name of the 


Fed of Peace, that you might have the ſurer 
opportunity of deſtroying us by famine? * 


Emboldened by the junction of thoſe 
allies whom they ſhortly treated as enemies, 
the Commons waited with revived courage 


for the expected day of the Royal Seffions : 


* Appendix, Note 1. 
It 
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it took place on the 23d of June, and the 
King, ſeated on that throne which he was 
never more to aſcend in the plenitude of 
power, ordered a plan of government to be 
read to the aſſembled Orders, which is a do- 
eument of ſuch great importance, that it 
ought to be ſtudied in the appendix in its 
original language. 


J can only inſert a ſhort abſtract in the 
body of this work, on account of its great 
length, and the number of French techni- 
cal terms interſperſed throughout; 


<« The King wills, that the ancient diſ- 

* tinction of the Three Orders ſhould be 
« preſerved entire, as effentially connected 
*« with the conſtitution ; and that the De- 
* puties, freely elected by each of the 
Three Orders, forming Three Chambers, 
6 deliberating by order, but having a right, 
« with the Sovereign's approbation, to agree 
4 on deliberations in common, can alone be 
* conſidered as the repreſentative body of 
* the nation: conſequently, the King de- 
& clares null the deliberations taken by the 
«* Deputies of the Third Eſtate, on the 17th 
| « of 
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* of this month, as well as all others that 
* may have followed it, as legal and un- 
„ conſututional.” 


This was the article ſo mortifying to the 
Commons that its influence poiſoned all the 
reſt. But would they have been equally 
angry if the King, by his /ol/e power, had 
annulled any decree by which the Nobles 
might haye conſtituted themſelves an Upper 
Houſe ? 


The declaration went on to annul all re- 
ſtrictions expreſſed in their writs of return, 
which hindered the Deputies from adopting 
ſuch forms of deliberation as the Three 
Orders ſhould approve; and afterwards com- 
manded that, in all future States-General, 
the conſtituents ſhould only give in/{ruttons, 
but not commands. | 


(This article bore hardeſt upon the No- 
bles, who, of all the Orders, had heen moſt 
guilty of that dangerous error.) 


The King then exhorted, for the ſalvation 
of the State, (/e ſalut, a phraſe much ſtron- 
ger 
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ger than Ja ſurete or the ſafety) the Three 
Orders to unite during the preſent States- 
General, and to deliberate in common upon 
the affairs of general utility, but excepted, . 
from theſe common deliberations, the rights 
of the Three Orders, the feudal properties, 
the honorary prerogatives of each Order, 
and ſuch regulations as affected religion or 
the diſcipline of the Clergy ; for which the 
reſpective ſeparate conſent of the Nobles 
and Clergy ſhould ſtill be neceſſary. 


The concluding article prohibited, for 
the ſake of good order, of decency, and even 
of the freedom of voting, that any ſpecula- 
tors ſhould aſſiſt at the deliberations of the 


States. 


(This article was highly unpopular, but 
the ſpectators had already, by their clamorous 
behaviour, proved themſelves unworthy of 
the privilege of admiſſion, and their con- 
duct evey fince has been much more ſcan- 
dalous.) | 


This declaration was followed by another, 
m which the King declared his intention as 
| tg 
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to the benefits, i. e. bienfaits, which he meant 
to beſtow on his people. It began by ſo- 
lemnly declaring, that no new tax ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, no old tax prorogued beyond the 
term fixed by the laws, or without the con- 
ſent of the repreſentatives of the nation ; and 
that no taxes ſhall be eſtabliſhed or proro- 
gued for a longer term than the period that 
ſhall be fixed for the meeting of the next 
States-General. It renounced the right of bor- 
rowing money without the conſent of the 
States, inſiſting, however, in caſe of war or | 
national danger, for the liberty of borrowing 
a hundred millions of livres. 


(This ſeems too large a vote of credit, but 
it might eaſily have been modified.) 


The declaration proceeded to offer the 
States all the inſtruction that could enligh- 
ten them on the ſituation of the finances, 
and to ſubmit to their diſpoſal the expences 
of each department, and even of the King's 
own family. | 


It declares the King's intention, that there 
8 be no kind of orivileges or diſtinctions 
K between 
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between the Orders in the payment of taxes, 
and that the name of La Taille, (which 
was odious as a partial land- tax) ſhall be abo- 
liſhed and replaced by other taxes. 


It declared, too plainly for the temper of 
the times, that all property ſhould be ſacred, 
and that tythes and feudal rents ſhould be 


conſidered as property. 


It goes on thus; © the King, willing to 
0 ſecure the perſonal liberty of all citizens, 
eon a ſolid and permanent footing, invites the 
<< States-General to ſeek and propoſe to him 
< the beſt means to conciliate the abolition of 
e the Orders known by the name of Lei- 
tres de Cachet, conſiſtently with the main- 
„ tenance of public ſafety, and the neceſ- 
% fary precautions to be taken, ſometimes 
* toreſpeR& (i. e. menager) the honor of fa- 
* milies; ſometimes to repreſs quickly the 
b beginnings of ſedition, or to fave the 
e State, from the effects of a criminal cor- 
e reſpondence with foreign powers.” 


This article was cenſured, as not fuffici- 
ently explicit in favour of liberty ; but, in 
the 
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the firſt place, the Commons did not ſo 
much ſtand out upon this ground, as upon 
the mere ground of hatred to the Nobles. 
They might have demanded the moſt ex- 
plicit Habeas Corpus Act before they would 
grant a ſingle ſubſidy. The States were to 
vote in one aſſembly on general laws; con- 
ſequently, the Commons would have had 
the majority on the ſubject of perſonal li- 
berty. Secondly, had they a right to deny 
the neceſſity of an arbitrary power of im- 
priſonment in times of public trouble, when 
their own inquiſitorial committees of re- 
ſearches have impriſoned many perſons for 
months together without legal warrants ? 


There was alſo an atticle defiring the 
States to provide for the liberty of the preſs, 
conſiſtently with public decency and tran- 
quillity; the declaration then went on to 
ſettle the form or provincial adminiſtrations, 
choſen favorable to the Commons in the 
ſame proportion as the preſent States, and 
where all the other Orders were to vote in 
one chamber; it left to the conſideration of 
the States, the abolition of the ſalt tax, droit- 
 gde-main-morte, and a hundred other grievan- 

K 2 ces; 
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ces; and concluded, * that none of the laws 
that ſhould be eſtabliſhed in theſe States- 
General, could ever be altered, but by the 
free conſent of the future States-General, 
and that they ſhould be conſidered as equally 
ſacred with all other national properties. 

I beg my readers to obſerve, with moſt 
ſerious attention, that at the very moment 
when the King's counſellors were driving 
him on to an unpopular action, the moſt 
deſpotic of them dared not propoſe any form 
of government more deſpotic than that now 
recited, 


I do not give this ſcheme as the model of 
a perfect government; the firſt part is too 
complicated, and the ſecond not ſufficiently 
explicit; but I really believe it was as much 
liberty, as the French nation, juſt releaſed 
from chains, were capable of enjoying with- 
out prejudice to themſelves, and it was ſuſ- 
ceptible of gradual improvement; at leaſt, I 


This concluſion ſhould be noticed, as it has been en- 
tirely overlooked by thoſe who pretend that the King's con- 
ceſſions would have been revocable at his pleaſure. 


think 
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think it could never have been equally /aw- 
Jul to revolt againſt ſuch a conſtitution, as 
it would have been to have.rebelled during 
the latter years of Lewis XIV. or XV. or 
even when M. d'Epreſmeſnil was ſeized in 
the very court of juſtice; and that many vio- 
lent actions would then have been excuſeable, 
which became unpardonable after ſuch a de- 
claration from the King. I believe that 
many Engliſhmen, whoexulted in the taking 
of the Baſtille, did not know that the French, 
in order to obtain ſuch a conſtitution as this, 
had only to ſtretch forth their hand and ac- 
cept it. Meſſrs. Price, Prieſtley, Towers, 
&c. knew better indeed, and probably thought 
it lawful to oppoſe by force of arms any go- 
vernment not founded upon purely demo- 
cratical principles. But let us ſuppoſe that 
ſome independent preachers had been then at 
Paris, and a conſcientious member of the Com- 
mons had addrefled one of theſe clerical poli- 
ticians as follows: Sir, we are both Chriſ- 
tians, though we differ with regard to ſome 
ſpeculative doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


The moral doctrines of our holy religion 
are acknowledged by all Chriſtian ſects, and 
K 3 there 
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there is little difference of interpretation bee 
tween them: to you, therefore, as a miniſter 
of the goſpel of peace, I ſtate this cafe of 
conſcience Shall I vote for accepting a 
conſtitution not entirely perfect, but which 
ſecures to us and our children the main 
points of perſonal liberty; and which may 
be obtained without ſhedding a drop of blood 
or committing a ſingle crime? Or ſhall I 
refuſe it? Shall I league myſelf with all 
that is famous in both ſexes, and connive 
at murder, rapine, and treachery, in the 
hopes of obtaining, after ſome years of 
wretchedneſs, a Conſtitution in Church and 
State, ſo free, and ſo perfect, that even me- 
taphyſicians cannot find one flaw in it? Our 
Divine law forbids us to do evil that good 
may come of it. What latitude does your 
ſect allow in explaining that maxim? I 
know not what this ſuppoſed. independent 
preacher would have anſwered ; but I would 
have recommended to him, firſt to have 
deeply weighed the eyerlaſting infamy at- 
tached to the memory of the Jeſuit Garnet, 
on account of his anſwer to the gunpowder 
conſpirators, that i# was lawful to do a ſmall 

evil 
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evil to procure a great good, and defiroy a few 
innocents along with a multitude of criminals, 


But though I think favorably of the mat- 
ter of the King's declaration, I think quite 
differently of his manner of urging it. The 
procraſtination ef Necker, and diviſions in 
the Council, had loſt and thrown away the 
only moments in which a plan of govern- 
ment, recommended by the King's authority, 
could have ſucceeded. But a day, but an 
hour before the Commons had voted them- 
ſelves a National Aſſembly, it might, at leaſt, 
have received a fair hearing; but after that 
momentous criſis, the ſituation was entirely 
changed. Although I think the obligations 
of a conſcientious member were ſtill the 
fame; yet thoſe were miſerable politicians, 
who could think that conſcience, or the love 
of peace, would prevail over what had now 
become points of honour, and over the 
pleaſure of exerciſing the rights of ſelf-crea- 
ted and ſelf· conſtituted ſovereignty : beſides, 
the expreſſions uſed in enforcing this plan, 
were too harſh and abſolute, and gave ſuf- 
ficient occaſion to ſay, that the King had 
K 4 converted 
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converted the States-General into a Bed of 


Tuſtice. 


The event was ſuch as might have been 
expected; the Commons liſtened in ſullen 


filence, and after the King was gone, ablo- 


lutely refuſed to break up their ſeſſion. 


Mirabeau told the King's attendants, that 
bayonets alone ſhould turn them out. By 


the vehemence which he diſplayed upon 


this occaſion, he began to ſecure that deſired 
popularity which he had almoſt loſt by his 
enmity to Necker, and the ſuſpicion that 
he wiſhed the recall of his old friend Ca- 


lonne. 


The Commons, before they parted, paſſed 
a decree to declare the perſon of every de- 


| puty inviolable. This was intended for the 


protection of the popular party, but has ſince 
been frequently claimed by the defeated 
Ariſtocrates, and conſequently has obtained 
from both ſides of the Houſe more reſpect 
than it deſerves on the principles of liberty 
and impartial juſtice. 


The 
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The populace of Verſailles ſoon took the 
part of their injured friends the Commons, 
and the preſence of Necker alone could 
calm their ſeditious fury. It was known 
that he had not aſſiſted at the Royal Seſſion, 
and that he diſapproved of part, at leaſt, of 
the plan of goyernment, and it was added, 
that he intended to retire. This condu& 
made him more than ever the idol of the po- 
pulace; they ſurrounded, careſſed him; he 
promiſed never to quit them; and the King. 
found that he was not in ſafety, till the mob 
believed that he had not quarrelled with his 
Miniſter. Such a mortification inflicted on 
a King was not likely to produce the effects 
that the people deſired; and the ferment, 
which then reigned at Paris, was ſtill more 
likely to create apprehenſions and diſguſt. 


I muſt here obſerve, that if in relating 
the actions of the Pariſians, I ever ſeem to 
depart from the dignity and decorum of 
hiſtory, I am compelled by the neceſſity of ; 
explaining intelligibly the tranſactions of 
the times. | 


The 


. 
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The ferment at Paris had been gradually 
increaſing ever ſince the beginning of May, 
in proportion as the Nobles, and afterwards 
the Court, endeavoured to controul the pre- 
tenſions of the Commons. But it did not 
entirely ariſe from the unbiaſſed judgment 
of the people, infinite pains were taken to 
prejudice and inflame them by every means 
that could apply to their moſt dangerous 
paſſions. The fiſh women of Paris, {Les 


Poiſſardes, ſometimes called Les Dames de la 


Halle, had from time immemorial claimed 
the privilege of leading political mobs, and 
they were happy to ſtep forward on ſo glo- 
rious an occaſion, But other allies of a more 
mfinuating kind, were hired from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, the Rue de 
Richelieu, and all the fuſpicious ſtreets and 


| Hanes of Paris. Amongſt this number, one 


name alone has appeared in print, a Mlle. 
Theroigne de Mericourt, who being accuſed 
before the Chatelet, as animating the fury 
of the mob on thoſe ſhocking days the 5th 
and 6th of October, ſuddenly diſappeared, 


and thus gave occaſion for the enemies of 
the Duke of Orleans to ſuppoſe, that had 


the been taken, ſhe could have unveiled 
many 


2 * 
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many of the myſteries of the Revolution, 
as far as the partiſans and agents of that 
Duke were concerned. 


The garden belonging to the palace of 
the Duke of Orleans, (called Le Palais 
Royal,) had long been a public garden, and 
was now fixed upon as the ſpot, where hi- 
red orators inflamed the populace to acts of 
violence; it had long (ſay the Duke's ene- 
mies) been the theatre of all the crimes of li- 
centiouſneſs, it was now become the theatre 
of all the crimes of ferocity. The form of 
parliamentary debates was mimicked in va- 
rious places, orators upon chairs and benches 
harangued the mob, and moved ſtrong re- 
ſolutions of cenſure (blended with menaces 
of outrage) againſt the Princes, the Cour» 
tiers, the Nobles, and the Clergy ; Bulletins 
containing the news of Verſailles were read 
to the crowd and afterwards debated upon : 
when, if any one preſumed to juſtify the 
Nobles or cenſure the Commons, he was 
aſſaulted, ill-treated, obliged to run away, 
or to make a formal Amende Honorable, and 
cry, Vive le Tiers-Etat.* 


* Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol. i. page 248. 
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Thus were the Parifians gradually trained 
to defy ſubordination, and to hear cruelty 
propoſed without horror. 


As an inſtance of the ſtrange ſcenes 


which this garden exhibited, I muſt (deſi- 
ring my readers to remember that I have 


apologiſed for it beforehand) repeat a ſtory 
mentioned in all the foreign newſpapers. 
M. D'Epreſmeſnil, as the great promoter of 
the obſtinacy of the Nobles, was at that 


time the chief object of popular rage. An 


_ orator of the Palais-Royal made a motion 


one day to fire his honſe at Paris, and murder 
his wife and children. "Theſe herrid words 
were received with applaufe ; but another 
orator, who felt that ſuch propoſals went 
a tle too far, and yet they could not be 
warded off by appealing to juſtice and hu- 
manity, got up in his turn, and addreſſed 
the mob as follows: Gentlemen, you 
“may aſſure yourſelves that the ſcheme of 
revenge now propoſed would be no pun- 
„ niſhment to the offender. His houſe and 
<« furniture belong to the landlord, his wife 


belongs to the public, and his children 


may, perhaps, belong to any one of you.“ 


This 
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This jeſt equally falſe and brutal had, how- 
ever, the deſired good effect, the mob laughed, 
and were diſarmed of their fury, 


The general turn of the Pariſian minds 
was become ſo heartily inclined to revolt, 
that Necker found it neceſſary to write a 
letter to M. Du Croſne, denying any inten- 
tion in the Court to diflolve the States-Ge- 
neral. Necker, though diſliked by the lea- 
ders of each party, was as dear as ever to 
the Pariſians, who thought that he had pre- 
ſerved them from bankruptcy and famine, 
and they truſted à litile to his word, though 
not at all to their King's. 


The Commons, encouraged by this proſ- 
pect of general ſupport, affected to treat the 
King's declaration with filent contempt, as 
an inſignificant paper that ſcarcely exiſted, — 
The Nobles declared that they would ad- 
here to it; but this imperfe& adherence 
came too late, and a plan of concord, which, 
if propoſed by themſelves at firſt, might 
have been treated with juſtice, was now, 
however, falſely denominated a plan of fla- 

very, 
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very. The Archbiſhop of Paris, frightened 
by the mob, appeared in the National Aſ- 
ſembly, and the minority of the Clergy 
withdrew their proteſt. 


On the 24th of June, M. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre moved, that the Nobles ſhould 
unite with the Commons ; but though they 
were ready to vote a general adherence to 
the King's plan, it was impoſſible yet to 
bring the majority into the humiliating mea» 
ſure of entering the hall of the Commons. 

.9 

In the ſpeech that Lally niade to ſecond 
this motion, appears the ſtrongeſt and beft 
objection that the popular party ever made 
againſt the King's plan. It has been re- 
peated in Depont's anſwer to Burke, and 
has lately appeared again in La Harpe's an- 
ſwer to Calonne in the Mercure; and there- 
fore it may be worth while to pauſe for a 
moment to examine it. The plan was in- 
titled A declaration of the King's will, which 
gives Lally occaſion to ſay, however juſt, 
% however beneficent ſuch an act may be, 


* Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol. i. page 263. 
«© what 
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e what we only hold from the vill of one 
* monarch, we may loſe by the wi of ano- 
<< ther.” This obſervation ſounds very 
plauſible ; but the experience of the Englith 
nation proves that it is more plauſible than 
true. Were the Engliſh leſs inclined to 
ſupport Magna Charta as their right, be- 
cauſe the mere outward form of it is that of 
a Charter granted by the king to his ſub- 
jects? Charters to corporations and compa- 
nies are acknowledged by us to be mere 
&ifts from the king, yet from the moment 
they are ratified by the Great Seal, they 
are held as facred and inviolable, perhaps 
too much fo, ſince the general prejudice of 
their inviolability frequently ſtands in the 
way of reformation. | 


Indeed the lawyers of all countries would 
have told the French patriots, that there 
are ſuch things as irrevocable deeds of gift, 
and means were not wanting to have ren« 
dered this French Magna Charta irrevocable. 
The King himſelf declared, that all the acts 
patſed in theſe States in favor of liberty, 
ſhould be conſidered as National property; 
an idea as facred in France, as Chartered 

| Rights 
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Rights in England. Moſt of the French 
crown lawyers held that the King could 
not alienate his domains becauſe they were 
National Property.* And, the ſame argu- 
ment has been uſed to vindicate Francis 
the Firſt for breaking the treaty of Madrid, 
namely, that the provinces he had engaged 
to yield were the property of the Nation. 


I muſt confeſs, that I cannot ſee how the 
preſent King or any of his ſucceflors could 
have broken the fetters of a law which was 
not impoſed on him by force as Magna 
Charta was on King John, but was his own 
voluntary act and deed jointly with the Na- 
tion. If it be ſuppoſed that the obnoxious 
arbitrary expreſſions (which I do not ap- 
prove) were added by a few courtiers on 
purpoſe to cauſe the whole to be rejected, 
the friends of liberty, by accepting the ge- 
neral plan unexpectedly, would have out- 
witted their enemies, and were not pre- 
cluded from inſiſting on particular amend- 
ments. I have already diſclaimed all argu- 
meuts on the metaphyſical rights of man; 


* Sec Effais Hiſtoriques, vol. ii. page 41. 
I only 
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I only repeat, that when liberty is offered 
into your hand, it is imprudent to diſpute 
by force of arms, whether it be a Favor or 
a Right, provided it is allowed that you may 
claim it as your right from the inſtant you 
have graſped it. And, after all, the changes 
that have been rung in verſe and in proſe, 
about Liberty, Slavery, Chains, and Dun- 
geons, I never can ſee any thing in the un- 
qualified admiration of the French Revolu- 
tion, but an indirect avowal of this dreadful 
principle, that the moſt enormous crimes 
become meritorious, for the fake of theory 
and ſpeculation—for the ſake of having only 
one chamber of Parliament. 


It is now time to return to the courſe of 
our narration. 


The ſpeeches and motions of Clermont 
and Lally being as uſeleſs on the 24th of 
June as on the preceding days, the minority 
of the Nobles reſolved that evening to unite 
with the Commons, and they made their 
appearance in the Hall of the National Aſ- 
ſembly on the 25th of June. They had 
previouſly ſente a letter to theis Preſident, 
| E „ the 
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the Duc de Luxembourg, expreſſing their 
concern at the ſtep which necellity and duty 
forced them to take. 


The King, on the 25th of June, ſent a 

preſſing exhortation to the ſolitary majority 
of the Nobles to unite with the other Or- 
ders, and haſten the accompliſhment of his 
paternal views. A long and violent debate 
aroſe; the D. of Luxembourg read a letter 
from the Count of Artois, which intimated, 
that the King himſelf might be in danger, if 
popular fury was rouſed by their refuſal. So 
little of a King's friend was M. de Cazales, 
the zealous oppoſer of the Commons, that 
he cried out, Ihe Conſtitution of the 
** Monarchy is more ſacred than the Mo- 
* narch.” 


He no longer, however, found ſupporters, 
tlie vote of re- union was paſt, and, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, word was brought 
to the Commons, that the Nobles were 
coming into their Hall. To do the Com- 
mons juſtice, all preparations were made to 
receive them with decency, and not to in- 
ſult theſe prifoners at diſcretign by ill-timed 


applauſe. 
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applauſe.—The remaining diſſidents of the 
Clergy accompanied them, headed by the 
Cardinal de Rochefoucault; both he and 
the Duke of Luxembourg took care to inſert 
in their ſpeeches, that reſpect to the King 
was a principal cauſe which induced them 
to this meaſure, 


The town of Verſailles reſounded with 
joy, a general illumination took place, and 
the people fondly thought that the happineſs 
of France was now complete. Happy, in- 
deed, would it have been for France, if the 
imprudent meaſures of the Court had not 
given riſe to the extraordinary ſcenes that 
followed; for there is reaſon to believe that 
the violent Democrats would have been 
 over-awed by the preſence of the Gentlemen 
and the Clergy. But a forced reconciliation 
is rarely durable or ſincere! Clouds ſtill ga- 
thered on the horizon ; the malecontents of 
both Orders were ſtill diſpoſed to conſider 
their re-union as a temporary ſtep, and not 
as the fixed conſtitution of the State. Many 
of the Nobles were bound by the raſh oath 
they had taken; they aſſiſted at the debates 
without voting: it was held that no power 


L 2 * could 
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could ſet them free; but the authority of the 
conſtituents who had impoſed that oath ; 
and the meetings of the Gentilbommes in the 
Provinces were apprehended as occaſions of 
diſorder: but, above all, the gradual ap- 
proach of troops raiſed ſuſpicions, and ſoured 
the minds of citizens towards each other : 
thefe troops had been collecting ever ſince 
the meeting of the States. One Party aſ- 
ſerts, that the triumvirate of Princes always 
intended to diſſolve the States by their aſſiſ- 
tance; the other ſide is equally poſitive that 
the Democrats had reſolved to overturn Mo- 
narchy by force, if the States did not chuſe 
to overturn it; and, therefore, ſuch precau- 
tions were neceflary by the right of ſelf- 
defence. 


It cannot be denied, that the States-Ge- 
neral, after their re- union, were guilty of 
ns overt act ſufficient to juſtify the King in 
diflolving them. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare materials for the new 
Conſtitution. Lally Tolendal* and Mounier 
heard, with uneaſineſs, ſome of its Members 


* L. Tol. Memoire, page 57. 
deye- 
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develope a ſyſtem of liberty ſo abſtract and 
metaphyſical, that they thought it more fit 
to moleſt ſociety than to render it happy ; 
and, above all, were ſhocked to hear one 
man ſay, that the King's ſanction was not 
neceflary to laws; but they ſtill hoped to 
bring over the majority to their way of 
thinking. The Committee of Verification 
had pronounced Malouet's election void. 
The moderate party immediately cried out, 
That the only flaw in his writ was the mild 
invitation to the Clergy and Nobles which 
he had propoſed on the 16th of May. The 
Hoyſe ſeemed to eſpouſe this opinion; the 
vote of the Committee was over-ruled by a 
a large majority, and good men accepted 
with joy this omen of returning moderation. 


But it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that eyery 
violent ſentiment utrered in debate was car- 
ried, with aggravation, to the King's ears; 
and, unfortunately, the tranſactions at Paris 
were, more and more, calculated to unſettle 
a mind that appears to have been naturally 
irreſolute. | 


L 3 The 
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The Gardes-Frangoiſes, ſtationed in the 
_ town of Paris, had, like moſt troops ſta- 
tioned in towns, imbibed the opinions of the 


towynſmen. 


In a riot, at the concluſion of M. de 
Brienne's ill-fated adminiſtration, the mob 
having threatened to pull his houſe down, 
the troops had fired on them, and had 
killed ſeveral. That event had made them 
unpopular, and they were now determined 
to regain popularity by devoting themſelves 

to the Pariſians. About the time of the 
Royal Seſſion, a Marquis de Varadi, who 
had once been their officer, and a Marquis 
de St. Huruge, a ſtill more meddling and 
dangerous man, had run from barrack to 

barrack to animate their zeal for the Com- 
mons, and teach them that ſoldiers ought 
never to fire upon their fellow-citizens. The 
Gardes-Frangoiſes were afterwards ſhut up 
within their barracks by order of their ſupe- 
riors. On the 25th aud 26th of June“ they 
left their barracks by hundreds at a time, 
came to the Palais Royal, were feaſted by 


* Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol. i. page 281. 
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the multitude, received money and even 
bank notes, (i. e. b:/lets de caifſe) and joined 
with the crowd in huzzaing for the Third 
Eſtate. For theſe, and other acts of diſo- 
bedience, eleven ſoldiers were committed to 
the priſons of the Abbaye de St. Germain. 
On the zoth of June, a letter was read aloud 
in the Palais Royal garden, inviting the 
people to deliver theſe brave men who ſuf- 
fered in their cauſe. The invitation was 
inſtantly obeyed, the priſon was forced, the 
priſoners lodged at the Hotel de Geneve, and 
loaded with preſents; and the next day a 
deputation of young Pariſians aſked the li- 
berty of the priſoners from the National 
Aſſembly, but in terms that implied it was 
a right rather than a favour. The Aſſembly 
felt their embarraſſed ſituation, and voted a 
moderate kind of reſolution, by which it 
exhorted the Pariſians to tranquillity, and 
intreated the King to uſe clemency. The 
King could do nothing but comply, the pri- 
ſoners were ſet free, and all was apparently 
quiet, 


Here it will not be amiſs to quote one 
ſong, among many others, recorded in 
L 4 foreign 
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foreign newſpapers, as being ſung through 
the ſtreets of Paris to inflame the ſoldiery: 


4 Autrefois machine, le pauvre ſoldat 

« Sous la diſcipline, etoit un forgat ; 

« Depuis qu'il fait lire, iln'eſt plus oiſon, 
1 Il tient a Fempire,—mais par la raiſon.” 


Not many months ago, the National 
Aſſembly voted *©* Que la force armee eſt eſſen- 
% tiellement obeiſſante; which may be tranſ- 
lated—The efſence of a military force is obe- 
dience. Let this vote be compared with the 
popular ſong: Is it not evident that the Re- 
publicans, having turned the ſoldiers into 
politicians and philoſophers to ſerve their 
own ends, would not be ſorry to transform 
them once more into machines, if they had 
{kill enough to work ſuch a transformation ? 


About the beginning of July different re- 
giments approached nearer and nearer to 
Paris and Verſailles: the Aſſembly grew 
jealous, (not without reaſon) and on the 
10th of July preſented a ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance to the King ; he returned anſwer, 
that he had no other motive than the neceſ- 


ſity of maintaining good order at Paris; and 
offered 
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offered to transfer the Aſſembly to Noyon 
or Soiflons, and follow them to Compiegne. 
Some Members were ſatisfied with this pro- 
poſal, others were diſpleaſed; Mirabeau diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the latter, and 
two important converſations paſſed between 


him and Mounier. 


T be firſt paſſed in the preſence of M. M. 
Bergaſſe and Duport, previous to the ad- 
dreſs of the 1oth, in which Mirabeau told 
them, that he had met the Duke of Orleans, 
and had ſaid, © Your Highneſs cannot deny 
e that we may ſoon have Louis XVII. in- 
« ſtead of Louis XVI. at leaſt you may be 
« Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. The 
„ Duke,” he continued, ** anſwered me in 
« a very pleaſing manner.” Mounier was 
alarmed, and ſuſpected ſome dark plot from 
his friend's fide, as much as from his adver- 
ſaries. After the King's anſwer, he preſſed 
Mirabeau to lay aſide the project of a ſecond 
addreſs, and hinted, that he was exceſſively 
alarmed at the manceuvres daily employed at 
Paris to ſeduce the troops from their officers; 
and that an ambitious prince appearing at 
the head of a diſcontented army, diſtributing 
money with one hand and libels with the 

other, 
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other, might eaſily uſurp the throne. Mira- 
beau anſwered, ** Why you good ſimple 
man! (Bonhomme !) I am as much at- 
« tached as you to Royalty; but what g- 


„ aifies whether we have Louis the MVIIib. 


* or Louis the XVIth. and why need we have 
* a child to govern us?” Mounier repre- 
ſents himſelf (like our Haſfings, in Rowe's 


Jane Shore) as ſwearing 10 plunge à dagger 


in the heart of the man who could conceive 


- fo wicked a ſcheme. 


I have already mentioned the prejudices of 
the French in favor of unbroken hereditary 
ſucceſſion; and when we conſider how lit- 
tle France would have benefited by ſuch an 
exchange, we cannot think the expreſſions 
too ſtrong. Mirabeau is deſcribed as playing 
a part which we may compare to that which 
Gloſter plays in the above-mentioned ſcene, 
as denying that he had the meaning which 
his words ſeemed to import, and haſtily 
breaking off the converſation. 


* Bambin was the word. I cannot be certain whether, 
as Mirabeau employed it, it imported child or idiot. 


If 
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If Mirabeau held ſimilar raſh dialogues 
with others, as is very likely from his im- 
petuous character; and if we take into con- 
ſideration all the tranſactions of Paris, it will 
not appear very wonderful, that the King's 
brothers and his courtiers perſuaded him 
that his crown would be torn from his head 
by a perfidious relation, if he did not exert 
the utmoſt ſpirit, and change his plan of 
government. It cannot be denied by the 
moſt zealous Democrats, that the cauſe of 
French liberty would have been purer, if it 
had never blended itſelf with the revenge of 
a diſcontented Prince, or the intrigues of his 


ſelfiſh agents. 


An entire change of meaſures was now 
reſolved on at court, but how far that change 
would have been carried, or what was the 
real degree of criminality in the plot, have 
not yet been ſufficiently cleared. 

If we believe the declamatory writer of 
the Hiſt. de la Revolution,* ©* fifty thouſand 
% men, one hundred pieces of cannon, fix 


* Vol. i. page 306. | 
e thouſand 
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« thouſand banditti, and fix Princes, would 
% have pulled down the ſanctuary of liberty 
« on its Miniſters” heads, and overturned the 
French empire. The National Aſſembly 
would have been diſperſed, its reſolutions 
declared ſeditious, its members proſcribed, 
the Palais Royal and the houſes of Pa- 
< triots given up to plunder, the Electors 
« and the Deputies given up to execu- 
& tioners. | 


This is the horrible tiſſue of crimes and 
S aſſaſſinations, which a troop of villains 
and infamous women, (ſcelerats et femmes 
* perdues) meditated with barbarous joy in 
the tumult of their execrable orgies.” He 
afterwards declares, ** that he turns away 
This eyes with horror, wiſhing to find rea- 
« ſons to believe that the public opinion 
might be miſtaken,” 


It may be obſerved upon this declamation, 
that the crimes and aſſafſmations of the p1l- 
lains and infamous women, on the popular 
fide, are in the claſs of actual realities ; the 
crimes of thoſe, on the Court ſide, are, as 
yet, only in the claſs of poſſibilities Tibe- 
jus, 
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fius, it is ſaid, uſed to lament, that conſpira- 
ries againſt ſavereigns were never believed, un- 
leſs they had taken effect. When the peo- 
ple, or rather the populace, have inveſted 
themſelves with all the rights of deſpotic 
ſovereigns, they muſt not be ſurpriſed if 
they meet with the like unfavorable inere- 
dulity. 


The opinion of Lally Tolendal may now 
be properly quoted: 


„For my part, I thought that the new 
<* counſellors, who had ſurpriſed the King's 
«+ confidence, when they baniſhed the Mi- 
„ niſter, who was a friend to liberty, (Nec- 
ker) had projects adverſe to liberty itſelf; 
& that the troops had been aſſembled, not 
only to prevent the exploſion that was 
&« feared after that Miniſter's departure, but 
< to put in execution the declaration of the 
„ 23d of June. I thought that we (the 
States) ſhould be required to ratify that 
% declaration; that if we conſented, no en- 
<< terpriſe would be formed]; that if we did 
not conſent, the King would be perſuaded 

to uſe the right he ought to have of diſ- 
£ ſolving 
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« ſolving the National Parliament; “ and 
« that if we refuſe to ſeparate, which would 
certainly have happened, as the Conſtitu- 
„tion was not yet eſtabliſhed, and the right 
of diſſolution could not exiſt but by the 
< Conſtitution, and, conſequently, could not 
take place till after its formation, there 
„ would be an attempt to diflolve us by au- 
c thority ; then the military would be called 
in to repreſs the tumults that might be 
* cauſed by our forced ſeparation. I was 
<* indignant againſt this project, both for the 
e {ake of the nation, and of the King—but 
a blockade - but a fiege—but the project 
<* of overturning the capital of the kingdom 
A —but that liſt of deputies, who, it was 
& {aid, would be ſeized upon Never did even 
the ideas of ſuch tranſactions enter into 
my mind; never were they preſented to 
me by others, that I did nor repulſe them 
with indignation ; and none, perhaps, have 
believed them leſs than the very perſons 


One reaſon for truſting the dangerous power of diſſolu- 
tion in the hands of the King of England, is to prevent the 
ul effects of an obſtinate quarrel between the Lords and the 
Commons. 


— 


«© who 
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« who have taken ſuch pans to propagate 
* them abroad.“ 


To this apparently candid explanation 
may be added, the ſuppoſitions repeated in 
ſome foreign newſpapers, that the Nobles 
and Clergy had promiſed the King large ſums 
of money to ſupply the public Treaſury, till 
another States-General could be called toge- 
ther in October or November, elected ac- 
cording to the proportion and forms of 1614. 


If this be true, we ſee that even deſpotiſm 
itſelf could no longer hope to govern France 
without a Stites-General ; the diſpute was, 
whether thoſe States ſhould be choſen in a 
manner favorable to one, or to the other claſs 
of citizens. 


That the diſpute but little reſembled a 
diſpute between a deſpotic Monarch and his 
ſubjects, appears from this paragraph of an 
anſwer of M. de la Harpe to M. de Calonne's 
pamphlet, inſerted in the, Mercure de France 
of the gth of April, 1791. 


6 In 
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*« In regard to the Clergy, the Nobility, 
the Magiſtrature, (that is, the old Parle- 
e mens) it is well enough known, what 
vas the wiſh expreſſed in the Cahiers for 
„ the abolition of privileges of all kinds; 
„and when the reſiſtance of the privileged 
Orders, who had recourſe to force x when 
* reaſon was wanting, put the nation into 
te the neceſſity of joining force to reaſon ; 
«© when from one end of France to the 
„other, all France was in arms in the 
* ſpace of eight days, reckoning from the 
« 14th of July, 1789, did not the nation, 
& by its actions, then declare its repreſenta- 
e tives, We are put into the exerciſe of all 
our rights by the oppoſition made to thoſe 
e that we reclaimed? A general infurrec- 
« tion proves a general will, and the wiſh, 
and the want of a new conſtitution, It 
„ was no longer in queſtion to reform the 
« Clergy, the Magiſtracy, the Nobility, 
c ſince theſe oppreſſive Orders fhew them- 
« ſelves ſo obſtinately your enemies, that 


they mult be diſtroyed.” 


Had not the Commons appealed to force, when their 
leaders ſet. the mob upon the Archbiſhop of Paris, 


We 
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We ſee that the power of the King is not 
directly intereſted in this argument. A 
caſe might be ſuppoſed, by way of explana- 
tion, that petitions were ſent from all parts 
of England, to oblige the Houſe of Lords to 
fit along with the Houſe of Commons, 
that a civil war was ready to break out be- 
tween the two Houſes, and the King, un- 
luckily for himſelf, joined with the unpopu- 
lar fide. Or another ſuppoſition might be 
made of a violent quarrel ariſing between 
the Knights and the Burgeſſes on the firſt for- 
mation of our Engliſh Conſtitution, and the 
Henry or Edward of the age, deciding in 
favor of the Knights, For our Knights of 
the ſhire, in their firſt inſtitution, bore ſome 
ſimilitude to the repreſentatives of the 
French Gentilbommes, and that ſimilitude 
may ſtill be traced in the Members for the 
Scotch Counties. | 


But it muſt be confeſſed that all theſe 
compariſons are very imperfect, and only 
ferve to ſhew, that there is no true ſimili- 
tude between the French Revolution, and 
any of the Engliſh victories over deſpotiſm, 
from Magna Charta downwards. It is the 

M falſe 
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falſe and malicious art of a faction, to pretend 
that thoſe who diſlike the French Revolu- 
tion, diſapprove of the principles of the Eng- 
liſh Revolution in 1688. Engliſh liberty 
and French liberty are built on totally dif- 
ferent: foundations; the firſt is grounded on 
the concord of the Nobles and the people; 
the latter on the hatred of the people againſt 
the Nobles. From thence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Engliſh ſhould be very cau- 
tious how they attempt transferring into 
their conſtitution, even what may be good 
in the French, becauſe the materials that 
ſuit one foundation, might only ruin a build- 
ing, whoſe foundation was eſſentially dif- 
ferent, 


Let me again obſerve, «hat it might be 
ſuppoſed, from La Harpe's arguments, that 
the hated Orders obſtinately refuſed to 
abandon any one of their privileges. The 
fact is, that they were ready to abandon the 
more odious of them; and that the privilege 
of being an independent Houſe of Parliament 
in the Legiſlature of a free State, is ſo glori- 
ous, ſo dazzling in its nature, that we can- 


not 
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not wonder at that ambition which eagerly 
ſought to retain it. 


As to the Magiſtracy, (or Parlemens) 
although M. d' Epreſmeſnil, one of their 
Members, was blameably active and obſtinate 
in the preſent diſpute; yet moſt of thoſe 
great bodies remained paſſive, although re- 
luctant witneſſes bf the triumph of demo- 
cracy ; a univerſal panic produced a univer- 
fal torpor, and the once dreaded Parlement 
of Paris, the great hereditary Court of Peers, 
was not even named amongſt the ſtrange 
events that followed upon Necker's dif- 
miſſion, 


If in my preceding arguments I have en- 
deavoured to extenuãte, it is not, by any 
means, my intention to juſtify the meaſures 
which the Court had now reſolved upon; they 
were precipitate and ill-· judged in the higheſt 
degree, equal in their raſhneſs, (whatever 
they were 1n their criminality) to the famous 
attempt of Charles the Firſt's to ſeize the fix 
Members ; they might, very probably, have 
led to a civil war, and perbaps it was the 

M 2 intention 
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intention of the mere Courtiers (thoſe deſpt- 
cable tools of narrow dirty intrigues) that 
| theſe meaſures ſhould have reſtored the old 
reign of defpotiſm. But I ſtill think that 
corrupted baſe herd would have wanted in- 
ſtruments to aſſiſt their malice, if the Com- 
.mons had ever ſhewn a diſpoſition to offer 
conciliating terms to the Nobles. 


The ſame remark may ſerve, as to all the 
real or pretended plots of counter-revolutions. 
If the claſſes that may be called the /aw and 
the gentry, have correſponded with the 

_ exiled Courtiers, one might, ſafely, in the 
Engliſh ſtile, lay à bet, that it was becauſe 
their prejudices were treated with ſuch arbi- 
trary violence. Mr. Fox, when he did not 
think of the French Revolution, could very 
truly ſay, That there is no tyranny fo 
* ſevere, becaute there is none ſo hopeleſs, 
„as that which is exerciſed by the majo- 
„ rity over the minority.” The impartial 
obſervers of the affairs of France may 
decide whether thoſe words do not convey a 
true picture of the ſituation of that country 
ever ſince the celebrated 14th of July. Every 


mark of diſcontent in the Nobles or Clerg 
| has 
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has been followed by ſome ſevere reſolution, 
which tended to blend them by force with 
the maſs of the people; every ſuch reſolu- 
tion has uſually been followed with the ter- 
rors of a plot, and the mob has been called 
upon to prevent that plot by acts of cruelty. 
Thus fear has produced tyranny, and tyranny 
has produced fear with that continual a&on 
and re-action which is one of the peculiar 


characteriſtics of deſpotiſm. 


I am far from denying the right of the 

majority to command the minority, or from 

denying that the intereſts of 20 millions are 

not of more conſequence than the intereſts 

of 2 or 500,000. But I do aſſert, that if 
once malecontents come to be reckoned up 

by hundreds of thouſands, it would be pru- 
dent in the millions to ſhew them a little in- 

dulgence. 


It now only remains to mention, that I 
have been ſomewhat diffuſe in the preceding 
narration, becauſe I have thought that in 
general the preliminary events were little 
underſtood. Though the ſubſequent events 
were of much greater importance, yet as 


M 3 they 
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they are univerfally known, they may be 
recited with more brevity. 


On Saturday the 11th of July, M. Nec- 
ker received an order from the King to give 
up his place and to quit the kingdom as 
ſoon as poſſible. Luzerne, St. Prieſt, Mont- 
morin, and the other miniſters were either 
turned out or reſigned the next day; M. de 
Breteuil was raiſed to the chief ſituation in 
the miniſtry, and marſhal Broglio, who had 
once been popular during the unſucceſsful 
German war of 1757, accepted the impor- 
tant and unpopular place of commander in 


chief. 


When this news was carried to Paris on 
the morning of Sunday the 12th, the fury 
of deſpair and enthuſiaſm animated every 
mind. The people conſidered Necker as 
the only pledge of liberty, his name reſoun- 
ded from every fide, and the faction of ice 
Palais-Royal contrived to join the leſs wor- 
thy name of the Duke of Orleans in the 
ſame acclamations. Their buſts were taken 
from the ſculptor's ſhop and carried about 

in 
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in triumph. Witneſſes * have ſince atteſted 
that a few voices were heard to cry, ſhall 
e this prince be your king and ſhall Necker 
& be his miniſter ?” but the Pariſians were 
not quite furious enough to give their aſſent 
to the firſt of theſc propoſitions. 


The Prince of Lambeſc, colonel of the 
regiment of royal Allemand ſtationed juſt 
without Paris, advanced into the garden of 
the Thuilleries, and vainly endeavoured to 
diſperſe the populace, who threw ſtones at 
him; he is accuſed of aſſaſſination becauſe 
he ſtruck and wounded ſome perſons who, 
perhaps, were not the foremoſtward in the 
attack; a caſe which frequently happens in 
theſe ſcenes of confuſion, 


He and his troops retired, nor did any of 
the ſurrounding regiments attempt that 
night to enter Paris, which ſome have con- 
ſidered as a proof, that the miniſtry of 
the hour had Holy rather than wickedly 
thought it was eaſy to over-awe Paris by the 
preſence of troops, and did not foreſee the 


* In the Procedure du Chatelet. 
M 4 neceſ- 
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neceſſity of thoſe ſanguinary meaſures which 
their enemies affected to conſider as decided 
and reſolved upon, | 


All regal, all judicial, all municipal go- 
vernment was now at an end in the city of 
Paris, and one univerſal panic, dread of 
ſlaughter from the army, and of plunder 
from thieves and banditti, had ſeized the 
whole body of the people. The Parifians 
ſoon preſented that extraordinary ſcene rare 
even 1n civil commotions, of a hundred thou- 
ſand individuals animated by one common ſoul. 
On Monday the 13th the temporary bodies 
of the electors of repreſentatives took the 
command in their ſeveral diſtricts, and were 
obeyed more implicitly than Lewis the 
Fourteenth in the zenith of his power. 
The Gardes-Francoiſes offered their ſervices 
and were accepted, Thirty thouſand citi- 
Zens unaccuſtomed to arms, were armed, 
nay, trained to ſome appearance of diſci- 
pline in twenty-four hours: a green cockade 
was firſt taken (as the emblem of hope) and 
then rejected, for the ſince famous national 
cockade red and blue, (the colours of the 
arms of Paris) intermixed with white, (the 
old 
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old national colour.) Some plunder and 
miſchief did actually take place, eſpecially 
at the houſe of the congregation of St. La- 
zare, (a truly pious and charitable inſtitu- 
tion, but at that moment ſuſpected to have 
a quantity of corn in their granaries.). 
Many flighter robberies were committed, * 
and the robbers, when taken in the fact, 
were carried to the greve, and hung on the 
rope which commonly ſerved to faſten a 
lantern, From hence originated all thoſe 
barbarous conceits and quibbles about /an- 
terns, which have ſince infected ſo many of 
the French writings, and that horrid cuſtom 
of conſtituting themſelves judges and execu- 
tioners in the ſame moment, which the 
French people acquired in twenty-four 
hours, and have not forgotten in two years, 


On Tueſday the 14th of July, (a day for 
ever memorable in the annals of mankind) 
the newly-formed army, after taking arms 
from the Garde-Meuble and the Invalids, 
who made no reſiſtance, marched to ſum- 


* See a pamphlet called Hiſtoire des Evenemens remar- 
quables arrives dans la Capitale. 


mon 
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mon De Launay, the Governor of the 
Baſtille, to lay down his arms; and it is 
faid, that he gave them ambiguous hopes of 
compliance.“ A number of Pariſians then 
came to the gates to demand arms and am- 
munition, De Launay admitted them, and 
as ſoon as they were within the firſt court, 
is generally faid to have fired on them. This 
act of treachery, from a man ſo unpopular 
as the governor of an odious priſon, and ſuſ- 
pected beſides of defrauding and ſtarving his 
prifoners, inflamed the public revenge to a 
degree that blood itſelf could hardly expiate: 
but as Launay was not ſuffered to live to de- 
fend himſelf, it is impoſſible to know whe- 
ther he could have explained or extenuated 
this apparent treachery. Bezenval on his 
trial affirmed, that he could not believe the 
crime imputed to Launay : however, no Pa- 
rifian patriot doubted of it ; the fortreſs was 
attacked with that energy which reſults from 
deſpair ; and, to the aſtoniſhment of all mi- 
litary men, thoſe ſeemingly inacceſſible 
towers and ramparts yielded, in two hours, 
to a volunteer army, ſcarce one of whom 


* 


Hiſtoire de la Revolution, vol. ii, page 9. 
| had 


/ 
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had ever beheld a ſiege before. De Launay 
was dragged to the Place de Greve, mur- 
dered by the mob; and the ſavage cuſtom 
of inſulting the laſt remains of the dead, and 
exhibiting their heads upon pikes, as the 
deſpot of Conſtantinople exhibits the heads 
of his diſgraced Vizirs, firſt commenced in 
this inſtance. - If he broke the laws of war, 
as a criminal, he deſerved it; but the ex- 
ample has been dreadful, —Crimes beget 
one another—the Major“ of the Baſtille was 
murdered with equal cruelty, although he is 
now lamented even by democratic writers, 
as a man who was merciful to the priſoners, 
and deſerving of a better fate. A young 
man of faſhion (the Marquis of Pelleport) 
who had received kindneſs from M. de 
Loſme when in priſon, took him in his 
arms, and pathetically intreated the people 
to ſpare his friend. All intreaties were in 
vain, the Major's head was cut off, and his 
grateful defender could, with difficulty, 
eſcape the ſame fate. The new-formed+ 


2 


* Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol. ii. page 37. | 
11 believe it would not be difficult to prove from hiſtory, 


that 
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foldiers of Democracy loudly exclaimed, ** et 
« us hang the whole garriſon !”” but the 
French Guards, who had once been the /0/- 
diers of Monarchy, (now ſtiled Tyranny) had 
not yet forgot their old monarchical and mi- 
tary honor; they begged mercy for thoſe 
ſoldiers who had once ſerved under the ſame 
banners with themſelves, and they were too 


uſeful allies to be refuſed,* 


The Prevot des Marchands, M. de Fleſ- 
ſelles, had been, in the mean time, detected 
in a correſpondence with the Court; he 
was turned out of his office by the Com- 
mittee of Electors—ſhot, as they were con- 
veying him to priſon, and his body was 
diſmembered in the ſame ſavage manner. 


After ſome hours had paſſed away in the 
double intoxication of joy and revenge, ſome 
humane perſons recollected that the priſoners 
ought to be delivered; their cells were 
broke open, and they were conducted in 


that Terocity towards enemies is the leading vice of Democracy; 
that Juxurious diſſipation is the leading vice of European Mor- 
xarchy ; whilſt the Oriental Deſpot unites them both. 


* Hiſtoire de Revolution, vol, ii. page 42. 
| | triumph 
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triumph round the garden of the Palais- 
Royal. | 


Seven priſoners* only were found in the 
Baſtille, moſt of whom were perſons accuſed 
of forgery, and two or three only were ob- 
jets of compaſſion, as they had been de- 
tained ever fince the reign of Louis the 
XVth. and having loſt their reaſon, had re- 
mained priſoners becauſe nobody knew 
what to do with them. The Municipality 
of Paris were obliged, ina few days, to ſend 
them to Charenton, which anſwers to our 


hoſpital of Bedlam, 


After all the deteſtation excited againſt the 
Queen and the Comte d' Artois, it does not 
appear that any victims of their revenge 
were diſcovered—whilſt Mademoiſelle Pom- 
padour, the idol of all the wits and philoſo- 
phers of thoſe days the idol of that Voltaire 
to whom the French are going to erect mo- 
numents, — that famous idol had filled, with 
her victims, all the priſons of France. 


* Hiſt, de la Revol. vol i. Pages 52, 53. 


Any 
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Any one inſtance of a miſerable being 
confined in ſolitude, without knowing his 
crime or his accuſer, till his reaſon ſinks 
beneath the load of miſery, is alone ſuffi- 
cient to fix indelible diſgrace upon a Govern- 
ment ;—and bold muſt that pen be which 
could attempt to vindicate the Baſtille. Had 
the gates of that horrible fortreſs opened to 
a peaceable deputation from the Three Orders 
of the State, charged with collecting mate- 
rials to prove the neceſſity of thoſe laws in 
favour of perſonal liberty, which the King 
himſelf had left to their conſideration and 
free votes, —ſuch a day would have deſerved 
to be celebrated by one «niverſal jubilee of all 
the Friends of Freedom. And I cannot yet 
ſee any reaſon to believe, but that ſuch a 
glorious day would have taken place, if the 
Conſtitution of the 23d of June had been 
accepted. 


But as the event now ſtands, the feelings 

of impartial men ought to remain ſuſpended. 
The taking of the Baſtille has betrayed the 
fecret of all governments, Republican as well 
as Monarchical : it has proved that nothing 

can withſtand the unanimous force of an 
enraged 
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enraged multitude : an awful truth ! upon 
which all Kings and Senates ſhould meditate 
in trembling filence, but of which the mul · 
titude ought ever to remain ignorant. 


Is this ſpeaking like a friend of deſpotiſm ? 
Then let me aſk thoſe ſcholars, with which 
our ſe& of Independents is undoubtedly well 
provided, whether Tacitus is a friend to 
deſpotiſm ? and then, whether he expreſſes 
any tranſport at the fall of Nero? Can they 
not perceive, through the veil of his obſcure 
conciſeneſs, that his deep-ſearching mind 
was more affected with the misfortunes 
threatened to the Roman empire, from the 
want of ſubordination of the ſoldiery, than 
gratified by the death of a ſingle tyrant, al- 
though he was the moſt enormous monſter 
that ever diſgraced humanity ? What pane- 
gyrics are beſtowed, both by Tacitus and by 
Pliny, on Virginius Rufus, whoſe uncom- 
mon merit was to have refuſed the empire 
from the hands of the ſoldiery, and told his 
army, that he would not take arms againſt a 
tyrant, until the Senate had ordered him! 


If 
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If any citizen of Paris“ had made a ſimi- 
lar excuſe for not arming, his head would 
probably have been on a pole the next mo- 
ment. 1 


It is difficult to ſay what provocat ions 
would have induced the National Aſſembly 
to have given the deciſive orders that would 
have ſanctioned reſſtance by force of arms; 
for, at that momentous period, the Pemo- 
crats ſeem to have yielded the pt of honor 
to the moderate party, who always intended 
reſiſtance without bloodſhed, 


The Aſſembly, on hearing of the diſgrace 
of Necker, thought that its own ruin was 
determined ; the Members aflembled on 
Monday the 1 3th with the terrors of diflolu- 
tion and impriſonment before their eyes, but 
were reſolved not to give up a ſingle point. 
Mounier began a firm yet temperate ſpeech, 
by acknowledging the great and immutable 
line that muſt be drawn between the legiſ- 


* I humbly beg pardon of Mr. Paine, and of the whole 
clan of the Mackinto/h's, if I am not yet perſuaded that they 
are ſuperior to Tacitus, 


lative 
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Jative and the executive power; a line, 
which having once acknowledged, the Aſ- 
ſembly has ſince pretended to reſpect, but, 
in fact, has continually overpaſſed. He 
owned that the Aſſembly had no legal right 
to direct the King's choice of Miniſters ; but 
as the choice he had now made led to the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, it was neceſ- 
fary to vote their ſolemn and grateful thanks 
to M. Necker, and declare, that the new 
Miniſtry had not the confidence of the na- 
tion. Lally Tolendal ſeconded his efforts, 
and votes of a ſimilar nature paſſed almoſt 
unanimouſly. 


The Aſſembly, before it parted, voted a 
famous reſolution, by which it declared, 
* that the actual counſellors of the King 
were perſonally reſponſible for the preſent 
* misfortunes, and for all that might enſue.” 
Mounier, in his anſwer to Chabroud, con- 
feſles, that this vote had too much reſem- 
blance to an ex poſt facto law; but fays, it 
was neceſſary in their deſperate ſituation. 
The King was alſo ſolicited to recal his 
troops, and to entruſt Paris to the guard of 
his own citizens. He gave a general anſwer, 


N & That 


\ 
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That he was deeply afflited with the me- 
« lancholy ſituation of Paris; that it was 
e impoſſible that the troops he had ſent for 
e could be the real cauſe of it; that they 
« were indiſpenſably neceflary for the pre- 
« ſervation of peace and order; and that he 
„invited the Aſſembly to go on | with its 
* labours.” 


On Tueſday, the 14th of July, meſſen- 
gers of ill news came from all ſides to the 
Court, (as faſt as the meſlengers in the 
Book of Job) and every hour announced 
ſome new diſaſter : not only the Gardes- 
Francoiſes had deſerted, but the faith of the 
whole army was wavering. The national 
troops had ſtrongly imbibed the idea, that 
it was unlawful to fight againſt their fellow- 
citizens; and the foreign regiments, who 
had never been popular in France, and who 
were dreaded as the ready inſtruments of 
plunder and carnage, appear, on the contrary, 
to have been very cold and indifferent to the 
cauſe they were called to ſupport, 


At laſt, the news of the taking of the 


2 and the ſad fate of Launay and 
Fleſ- 
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Fleſſelles, like a thunderbolt, levelled to the 
ground all the fond preſumption and buſy 
intrigue of the French Court, Whether 
any ſanguinary projects were then meditated 
by thoſe courtiers who read their own fate 
in that of Launay, can only be matter of 
conjecture; for the wild aſſertions of their 
enemies, though ſtill repeated, have never 
yet been proved. 


The National Aſſembly dreading the 
greateſt evils, reſolved not to break up their 
ſeſſion, but to paſs the night in their Hall ; 
a ſpirited reſolution, which we ſhall ſee, 
that they ought to have repeated at a very 
different period. —It is ſaid, that the King 
was kept in ignorance of the real ſtate of 

affairs; and that about midnight the Duc 
de Liancourt broke into his apartment, in- 
formed him of the whole truth; and, be- 
ſides, informed the Count d'Artois, that 
the Pariſians had ſet a price upon his head. 
This /aft piece of information was irreſiſtible, 
and the Count no longer endeavoured to 
keep up his brother's courage. The moſt 
unconditional ſubmiſſion was reſolved upon; 
the King went early on Wedneſday morn- 
N2 ing, 
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ing, without any guards, to put himſelf en- 
tirely into the power of the Aſſembly. 


In his ſpeech he took occaſion to tell 
them, that he knew ſome had dared to pub- 
liſh, that the per/ons of the Deputies were 
not ſecure : he aſked if it was neceſſary to 
contradi&t ſuch criminal reports, belied by 
his well-known character; and added, that 
he entruſted himſelf into their hands, and 
called on them to fave the State; concluding” 
with the information, that he had ordered 
all the troops to leave the neighbourhood of 
Paris and Verſailles. 


This fpeech was received with loud ac- 
clamations, and all the Members riſing, as 
by common conſent, accompanied him back 
to the palace. From this inſtant he had, in 
effect, reſigned the ſovereignty into their 
hand ; and, from this inſtant, the middle 
party, led by Mounier, Lally, Malouet, 


were reconciled to him, and ſeem to have 


relied upon his faith ; whilſt the friends of 
extreme democracy, either feared or affected 
to fear, that his known irreſolution would 
throw him back into the hands of their ene- 


mies: 
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mies: conſequently, they reſolved to fetter 
him to the utmoſt of their power; and, 
what was much worſe, they were indiſte- 
rent as to the criminality of the means by 
which thoſe fetters were impoſed. 


The Pariſians were ſtill preparing againſt 
ſieges and blockades; the old office of 
Prevot des Marchands was ſupprefled ; M, 
Bailly, formerly known for his aſtronomi- 
cal writings, was named Mayor of Paris; and 
La Fayette was elected to the command of 
their new-formed army. La Fayette, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by having ſerved under Waſhing- 
ton, has acted a nobler part than any of the 
French Revolutioniſts ; and though his 
principles may have been miſtaken, and his 
conduct ſometimes erroneous, yet to him it 
ſeems owing that Paris and Verſailles have 
not exhibited maſſacres, quite as extenſive 
and horrid as that which diſhonoured the 
fatal period of the St. Barthelemi. 


A deputation of eighty- four Deputies was 
now ſent from the National Aſſembly to the 
city of Paris; not in the dignified manner 
in which the Long Parliament might have 
N 3 ordered 
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ordered the Earl of Eſſex to lay down his 
arms, if it had concluded peace with Charles 
the Firſt : No! the Revolution of the 1 4th 
of July ſtood upon a very different footing. 
However, the juſt odium of the Baſtille has 
varniſhed over the events of that time ; the 
real ſtate of facts is no other than this: that 
it is lawful for any corporation to take up 
arms, ſeize the King's garriſons, and put his 
officers to death, if a frantic apprehenſion 
has ſeized them that they ſhall be murdered 
by the King's troops. The National Aſſem- 
bly have, on other occaſions, ſhewn ſome 
jealouſy of the principle, that all garriſons 

ought to be entruſted to burghers ; and 
would, probably, have ſhewn more jealouſy 
of the new-formed Republic of Paris, if they 
had been ſafely out of its reach. Their 
Deputies, who went to er, almoſt ta im- 
plore peace, were received with great ap- 
plauſe; but ſtill the general miſtruſt“ and 
fear of maſſacre remained: the King him- 
ſelf was adviſed to viſit the city of Paris, 
and on Friday, July the 17th, he reſolved 


+ The pamphlet before quoted ſays, that ſome perſons 
died raving mad from their terrors. 


MN 
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on this humiliating and dangerous meaſure ; 


fully convinced, at the ſame time, that he 


encountered the peril of inſtant aſſaſſination. 
He was received at Seve by 25,000 National 
Guards (as they are now to be called) ; the 
proceſſion was, indeed, melancholy—the 
ery of Vive la Nation, alone prevailed, 
and the favorite cry of Vive le Roi, was 
not once heard till, at the Hotel de Ville, he 
had declared his affection for his people, and 
accepted the Pariſian cockade. During a 
ſpeech of M. de St. Merry, which hinted at 
the ſuppoſed deſigns of the Court againſt 
Paris, Lally Tolendal * ſays, that a denial fo 
involuntary, ſo poſitive, burſt from the 
King's lips, that it was impoſſible for by- 
ſanders not to be convinced, that it was the 
language of innocence falſely accuſed. He 
returned in the evening to Verſailles, and 
was received with tranſport by his courtiers, 
of whom many had never expected to ſee 
him again. 


A very extraordinary converſation is de- 


poſed upon oath, by rwo Members of the 


Lal. Tol. Memoire, page 75. 
N 4 Nati- 
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National Aſſembly, (M. Duchey and M. de 
la Maiſonneuve) to have paſſed in their hear- 
ing, between M. Malouet and M. Corollet, a 
Deputy from the Commons of Brittany, as 
they were accompanying the King to Paris. 
It may be diſputed, whether it was ſtrictly 
proper in thoſe two witneſſes to mention 
this private converſation, but J ſee no poſſi- 
bility of diſputing its truth. | 


If we could take it in its literal ſenſe, it 
would give a ſtrange picture indeed of revo- 
Futton morality, — The dialogue was as 
follows : | 


Malouet. Why have you Bretons been 
„ ſo eager in ſpreading calumnies againſt 
7 me? | 


Corollet. We know you are an honeſt 
* man; but you are too moderate for a 
Revolution.“ 


Malouet. Your Revolution would never 
te have begun, if the rabble had not threat: 
{+ ened to ſtone the Archbiſhop of Paris.” 


Cor. 
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Cor. „It was we who ſet them on.“ 


* 


Mal. ** You could not have completed 
your purpoſe without the defection of the 
„ French guards and the troops of the 
. 


Cor. We were ſure of the troops, and 
* had, for a long while, correſpondencies 


in all the regiments.” 


Mal. In ſpite of all your arts, you 
„% would never have ſucceeded, if the Court 
„had not ſo imprudently diſmiſſed M. 
* Necker.” 


Cor. That event only haſtened the 
„ execution of our ſchemes. Ve would have 
t compelled the Parifians to take arms, by 
#* ſetting fire to the Palais Bourbon.” 


Mal. „I have not a word more to ſay: 
* you did wiſely not to let me into your 
0 ſecrets, for I never could have joined in a 
Revolution brought about by ſuch means. 


I am 
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I am willing to allow a great deal for the 
etourderie, forfanterie, and jactance of the 
French character, (three moſt expreſſive 
French idioms, which our Engliſh words 
gradineſs and boaſting expreſs but imper- 
fectly.) Iam willing to ſuppoſe that much 
of this ſtrange converſation was the trick 
of an etourdr, to frighten a grave man. 
Bur whoever allows this jndulgence has a 
right to demand as much favor for the op- 
pofite party, and to ſuppoſe that moſt of the 
Bloody ſchemes, which to this day are attri- 
buted, in Revolution Hiftories, to the Court, 
took their riſe from the heated expreſſions of 
half a dozen Courtiers and Nobles curfing 
the rabble, (la Canaille) over a bottle; but 
forgetting all their ſo much dreaded conſpi- 
racies the inftant they were fober. | 


No ſuch indulgence, however, was, or 
perhaps could be allowed at that moment; 
whatever was moſt atrocious was moſt * 
readily believed; ſpies were planted in every 


The known eredulity of the Parifians, of which many 
ridiculous inſtances might be given, takes away much of the 
credit due to their unanimous belief. 


corner, 
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corner, and ſervants encouraged to repeat 
the unguarded expreſſions of their maſters. 
Notwithſtanding the ſafe return of the King, 
the vanquiſhed party expected no mercy 
from their enemies. In the courſe of a 
week or ten days, Marſhal Broglio, the Po- 
lignacs, the Luxembourgs, all who were 
even ſuppoſed to have accepted poſts in the 
thort Miniſtry of three days, and, laſtly, the | 
Princes of Conde and Conti, the Count of 
Artois and his two ſons, (the very family 
next in ſucceſſion to the Crown) all diſap- 
peared one after another, protected by the 
broken and retreating army; and after a ſe- 
ries of romantic adventures and dangers, 
reached England, Germany, or Italy in 
fafety—but a ſafety at once ſhameful and 
precarious. 


The Queen alone remained—the Queen, 
equally hated by the people, who ſuppoſed 
that ſhe had induced her huſband to liſten to 
the Count d'Artois advice, ſhe was left by 
thoſ favourites who had poiſoned her un- 
experienced youth with the falſe taſte of 
prodigality and diſſipation, was left alone 
and unprotected, to confront a danger from 

which 
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which the blood of the great Conde, and of 
Henry the IVth, ſhrunk with apprehenſion, 
From that moment, whatever may have been 
her former errors, ſhe becomes an object of 


compaſſion to generous minds. 


Cazales, d'Epreſmeſnil, and Maury, re- 
tired for a ſhort time, and then returned, 
encouraged by that inviolability, which the 
Aſſembly perſiſted in claiming for its mem- 
bers. They have ſince continued the molt 
intrepid oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
triumphant party ; but that party very well 
know that their oppoſition may be deſpiſed 
as ineffectual, becauſe ſo many (even of 
moderate men) think that they, in a great 
meaſure, cauſed the misfortunes of France 
by their obſtinacy in refuſing a temporary 
union for that verification of writs, which 
would have legally fnctioued their reſpec- 
tive chambers, 


All the ne Nobles haſtened ta 
renounce their former proteſt, and held 
themſelves abſolyed by neceſſity from the 
cath taken to their conſtituents. It was 
agreed to bury the name of States-Generaf 


| in z 
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in oblivion, and the name of National Aſſems 
bly was henceforth uſed by all parties. But 
no conceſſions ſoftened the ſavage ſpirit of 
the Pariſians, and, indeed, much pains were 
taken to keep it up to its utmoſt height, 
A ſong was fabricated and became the moſt 
popular vaudeville at Paris, which, alluding 
to ſome phraſes uſed by the defeated party, 
*« Can'ira pas,” this buſineſs can never go 
on, repeated for its burden, “ C'd ira, Cd 
ira, it will go, it will go on; and ended 
with wiſhing all the Ariſtocrats to be hanged 
at the Lantern: Tous les Ariſtocrates d la 
„ Lanterne.” 


Theſe barbarous words (which are ſet to 
no inelegant tune) have been ſung as the 
death fignal, ** Le fignal de la mort,” as 
Mallet du Pan exprefles it, in every part of 
France, and ſome attempts have been made 
to introduce them into foreign countries, 
where the people had any cauſe of vari- 
ance with their — particularly 
at Geneva. 


Let it be obſerved, that the word Ari/lo- 
crate, (Ariſtocrat) was choſen from the firſt, 
inſtead 
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inſtead of Royaliſte, to expreſs the victims 
devoted to popular fury, probably becauſe it 
was more difficult to make the ward Royaliſt 
ſound odious to a Frenchman's ears. But 
it is a much more dangerous word to be 
made the HHibboleth of party, becauſe it is 
much more extenſive and undefined, and 
might devote to the Lantern the friends of 
the Republic of Berne, or of the kingdom of 
England, as well as the ſupporters of the 
deſpotic Nobility of Poland, or of the 
French tyrannical Lettres de Cachet. 


The fruits of theſe ſeeds of revenge and 
murder ſoon appeared in the horrible deaths 
of Foulon, an old rich financier, a man of 
bad character, and ſuſpected of having ac- 
cepted a place under M. Broglio, and of Ber- 
thier, the intendant of Paris, and Foulon's 
ſon-in-law, 


They were ſeized in their flight, dragged 
to Paris on the 21ſt of July, and murdered, 
with all thoſe circumſtances of refined inſult 
and inhumanity, which are notorious to all 
Europe, and which, very near, if not quite, 
transformed a civilized city into a Hippah of 

New 
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New Zealand Cannibals. I never heard but 
one imputation denied, that of the mob ha- 
ving obliged Berthier to A/ the head of his 


murdered father-in-law.* 


It is confeſſed in the Democratic hiſtory 
of the Revolution, that the mob were ac- 
tually going to preſent him the head for that 
purpoſe; but ſome degree of humanity te- 
mained in La Riviere, the Elector, who 
brought Berthier to Paris, and he obliged 
them to take away that dreadful object. 
Bailly and Fayette exerted themſelves to 
preſerve theſe miſerable victims for farther 
examination ; but ſoon found that they muſt 
either abandon them to the populace, or 
ſhare their fate. La Fayette exprefled him- 
ſelf with much indignation, and threatened 
to reſign the command of the Pariſian 
troops, but was perſuaded to retain it, in or- 
der to prevent greater miſchiefs. Here let a 
native of England be permitted to remember 
with exultation, with what eaſe the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council were able to 
reſcue the hated Jefferies from the hands of 


* See Hiſt, de la Revol. vol. ii. page 132. 
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an Engliſh mob, and that too in a moment, 
when all the bands of Government were diſ- 
ſolved by the flight of James the IId. 


As the ſcarcity of corn ſtill continued, 
ſome ſcenes of horrid murder had actually 
taken place at St. Germain, Pontoiſe, and 
Poilly, on the ſuppoſition of monopoly; 
others had with difficulty been prevented. 
The moderate party grew alarmed, and 
Lally Tolendal was one of the firſt to lay be- 
fore the Aſſembly the dangers of that in- 
creaſing ſanguinary ſpirit, 


It has been uſual with the friends of the 
French Revolution, to aſk whether the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ever approved of the crimes, 
which they were forced to allow were un- 
neceſſarily committed. To which it may 
be anſwered, that the enemies of the Revo- 
lution, the Middle party, as well as the Ariſ- 
tocrats, concur in acculing the majority of 
that Aſſembly of conniving at all theſe 
crimes ; and never, even to the preſent day, 
having puniſhed any enormity committed 
againſt any perſon ſuſpected of favoring the 


Nobles or hs Clergy. : 
be 
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The true teſt of the liberty and impartial 
juſtice of any State is to be found in its beha- 
viour towards thoſe who do not love the ge- 
verning faction. For it may be aſked in the 
words of Scripture, with a ſmall alteration, 
If you are juſt to thoſe who love you, 
what thank have ye, for tyrants even do 
<« the ſame ?” 


But the writers to whom I allude go far- 
ther, and poſitively accuſe many of the vio- 
lent Patriots, Mirabeau in particular, of in- 
citing the mob to wicked actions, and bring 
as proof, the difficulty that Lally and Mou- 
nier found to carry their point, when they - 
propoſed a proclamation to warn the people 
from thus making themſelves judges and 
executioners. One ſet told them that their 
* buſineſs was to make laws, and not to at- 
* tend to à few diſorders.” —Another ſaid, 
if they interfered, the town of Paris would 
declare againſt the Aſſembly,“ which, in- 
deed, I believe was the great motive of its 
activity. One cried out,“ if it was not 
<< for theſe Pariſians, whom you blame, you 
«© would not now be fitting here ;” and when 
Lally deſcribed the horrid deaths of Berthier 
if O | and 
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and Foulon, the celebrated patriot Bartiave 


ironically aſked, ** if the blood he lamented 


« was ſo very pure; * whilſt Mirabeau told 
him it was a time to hin rather than to 
&« feel; to which he anſwered, © Tiberius 
&* thought, and our good King Lewis the 
„Twelfth could feel.” 


Here is a paſſage in a ſpeech of Mirabeau, 
which is commended in the democratic 
% Hiſtoire de la Revolution, If theſe 
% ſcenes which have paſſed at Paris had 
& paſſed at Conſtantinople, the moſt timo- 
„ rous characters would ſay, the people 


have done themſelves juſtice, the meaſure 


of iniquity was full, and the puniſhment 
& of one vizier will become a leſſon to ano- 
« ther.” —I believe, on the contrary, that 
the firſt impreſſion of a reader of ſuch pa- 


ragraphs from Conſtantinople would be, to 


thank Heaven that he was born under 4a 
European government ; and that few beſides 
Mirabeau would have ventured to hold out 


the crimes of Conſtantinople as an excuſe 


for the crimes of the polite city of Paris. 


* Memoire deLally Tol. page 86. 
F Hiſt, Rev. vol. ii. page 141, 


At 
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At laſt the ſenſe of ſhame had a little ef- 
fet on the Aſſembly; and on the 23d 
of July a proclamation was decreed, invi- 
ting all Frenchmen to peace, order, and 
tranquillity ; but it was worded in the leaſt 
coercive ſtile that could be choſen, and 
every ſtrong expreſſion ſuggeſted by Lally, 
that whoever excited troubles was a bad 
citizen,“ and that the puniſhment of a 
& crime was itſelf a crime when not com- 
& manded by the law.” —All theſe were 
carefully retrenched from this tame com- 
poſition. 


Necker had been recalled by the King's 
letters of the 16th or 17th of July, and was 
now on his way to Verſailles. He learnt 
at Nogent the horrid deaths of Berthier and 
Foulon, and the dan ger of M. de Bezenval, 
commander of the Swiſs troops, detained 
at Villenaux, and threatened with the ſame 
fate, becauſe a letter had been intercepted, 
in which he ordered M. de Launay to de- 
fend the Baſtille to the laſt. Necker wrote 
to the magiſtrates of Villenaux to intercede 
in his favor, and received in anſwer, that. 


they had ſent to Paris for orders concerning 
O 2 him. 
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him. He was welcomed at Verſailles with 
tranſports of joy ſo exceſſive, that the hiſ- 
torian of the Revolution compares them to 
the tranſports of the Romans when Cicero 
was recalled from exile : preſented himſelf 
before the National Aſſembly, compli- 
mented them, was complimented and flat- 
tered in his turn; and little, perhaps, could 
that Cicero of the day imagine, that another 
exile awaited him in another year, when he 
ſhould quit France for the laſt time, as 
much negleRed as he was then adored. 


On the zoth of July he made his trium- 
phal entry into Paris, a triumph more flat- 
tering than the vanity of an old Roman or 
of Lawks the Fourteenth: ever enjoyed, and 
thoſe voices that a few days before could 
hardly cry Vive le Roi, now made the air 
reſound with the ſhouts of Yive M. Necker. 
He endeavoured to make an excellent uſe 
of this moment of popular favor, and per- 
ſuaded the Pariſians in an eloquent ſpeech 
to ſend orders for the releaſe of M. Bezenval, 
and to ſet the example of a general amneſty, 
which might reſtore peace to the agitated 
kingdom. 


But 
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But in this attempt, ſo conſonant to virtue 
and humanity, he committed two important 
political errors, which leflened the enthu- 
ſiaſm of his admirers. The firſt and greateſt 
was applying to the city of Paris for the li- 
berty of an accuſed criminal, and for a ge- 
neral pardon, ſince no power but the Na- 
tional Aſſembly (which now filled the place 
both of Sovereign and of Parliament) could 
lawfully grant either. It was but too true 
that Paris was aſſuming the ſhape of an in- 
dependent Republic, but the Aſſembly did 
not wiſh to have it treated as ſuch, although 
it had not ſpirit to confine that turbulent 
city within the bounds of ſubjection. The 
ſecond fault was addreſſing the elefors of 
Paris as a legal body, whereas their proper 
function was merely to chuſe repreſentatives, 
and the Pariſians had only ſuffered them toaſ- 
ſume command on the 1 3th of July, becauſe 
there was no other body of men on whom 
they could rely. It is not, therefore, ſur- 
priſing if a ſpirit of jealouſy ſeized the diſ- 
tricts of Paris. They grew enraged againſt 
the joint councils which ſat at the Hotel de 
Ville, both for promiſe which they had made 
of Bezenval's liberty, and for a proclamation 
O 3 of 
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of pardon and peace which were ordered to 
be ſent round to all the Municipalities ; anos 
ther tumult was threatened, the Hotel de 
Ville was obliged to retract both theſe mea- 
ſures, and the electors finding themſelves 
become unpopular, and regarded as uſurpers, 
reſigned their places in council. The only 
Aſſembly then remaining to govern Paris, 
was called Aſemblte des Repreſentans de la 
Commune de Paris with the Maire, M. Bailly, 
at their head, | 


A deputation was ſent from the malecon- 
tent diſtricts, to complain to the National 
Aſſembly of the promiſe of an amneſty. 
The Aſſembly, who had more than one 
reaſon to diſlike it, declared that a tribunal 
ſhould ſoon be eſtabliſhed to try the late mini- 
ſters, anda committee to examine into the ac- 
cuſations againſt them: it alſo decreed, that 
Bezenval ſhould be kept under ſafe guard 
at Brie-Comte-Robert, the town where he 
was then confined. This laſt clauſe ſaved 
his life; for the hiſtorian of the Revolution 
owns * that no human power could have 


Vol. it, page 263. 


have 
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have prevented another murder if he had 
been brought to Paris. Thirty thouſand 
frantic Pariſians waited for him a whole 
day at the Greve, and had prepared with ſa- 
vage pleaſure all the inſtruments of his 


death. 


It was high time to put ſome curb upon 
the revengeful ſpirit of the people, for it 
had ſpread into the provinces, which had al- 
moſt all taken up arms on the news of the 
Revolution at Paris. Every man was ready 
to attack his own enemies under pretence 
of public good, and above all, the tenants 
thought this was their time to revive every 
old quarrel with the proprietors of land. — 
The firſt marks of this ſpirit appeared in 
Franche-Comte, where the peaſants were 
ſtill under a kind of vaſlalage, 


M. Meſmay, à counſellor of the Parlia- 
ment of Beſancon, and known to be at- 
tached to the party of the Nobles, had, in 
order to ſhew a forced ſatisfaction at the 
ſtate of things, invited his neighbours and 
tenants to an entertainment. Some miſ- 


chief happened by gunpowder, but its cauſe 
O 4 and 


» 
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and extent have never been clearly aſcer- 
tained. It was immediately faid, chat Meſ- 
may, from the fanaticiſm of humbled vanity, 
had deſignedly blown up as many of the 
people as he could collect together. The 
Hit. de la Revolution tells the ſtory in the 
ſame horrid way that it was firſt reported. 
Lally Tolendal, in the moſt oppoſite and 
ſtrongeſt terms, calls it an infernal fable, 
„which was buried in oblivion as ſoon as 
„the calumniators found that the tide of 
public indignation would be turned againſt 
„ them.” The peaſants of Franche-Comté 
were already beginning to rife, the horror 
inſpired by this ſtory haſtened their taking 
up arms, many gentlemen's feats were 
plundered and burnt, and the ſame dreadful 
contagion of revolt ſpread even into other 
provinces, where the peaſants were not en- 
ſlaved. Here follows a ſhort, imperfect 
liſt given by Lally Tolendal of ſome of the 
atrocious cruelties which were the i fruits 
of liberty in France.“ The reader will, 
perhaps, take it for the annals of Catharine 


See Memoire de Lally Tolendal, pages 104, 105, 106. 
of 
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of Medicis, or an account of the Dra- 
goonades of Louvois. 


In Languedoc, M. du Barras, cut in 
„pieces in the preſence of his wife, who 
% was big with child and died of terror. 


« At Mans, M. de Monteſſon, ſhot to 
death after having ſeen his father-in-law 
„ murdered. 


* In. Normandy, a paralytic gentleman 
* thrown into the fire, and taken out again 
after his hands were burnt. 


«© A ſteward, whoſe feet were burnt off 
« to make him give up his maſter's. title 
* deeds. 


In Franche-Comte, Mad. de Battenay, 
<« forced to give up her title deeds with an 
„ax held over her head. | 


„Mad. de Liſtenay, who alſo gave up her 
* deeds with a fork at her neck, and her 
daughters in a ſwoon at her feet. 


Tho 
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«© The reſpectable Marquis d'Ormenan, 
% paralytic old man, driven from his 
« caſtle in the night, purſued from town to 
te town, and who arrived in the Canton of 
© Bafil juſt in time to fave himſelf and his 

daughters. | | 


The Count of Monteſu and his wife, 
« who were held for three hours with 
« piſtols at their throats, and begged death 
« as a favor from their enemies, dragged at 
« tft from their carriage, and on the point 
| 46 of being drowned in a pond, when a 
“ regiment paſſed by and ſaved them. 


«© The Chevalier d' Ambli, taken from 
* his houſe, dragged naked through his vil- 
& lage, his hair and eye-brows torn off, and 
* thrown into a dunghill, whilſt his tor- 
% mentors danced round him. 


„ The Baron de Monjuſtin, one of the 
« twenty-four popular gentlemen, (gentle- 
men who ſome months before had figned 
* a declaration favorable to the people) was 
« ſuſpended over a well for an hour and a 


4% half, while he heard his enemies deliberate 
66 whethes 
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* whether they ſhould drown him, or put 
him to ſome other death.“ 


I almoſt wiſh that Lally had been more 
particular in theſe ſtories, becauſe they re- 
late to that claſs of ſufferers by Revolutions 
who deſerve more pity than princes and 
courtiers : but their t th ſeems unde- 
niable, ſince they are ſhortly told even by 
the author of L' Hiſtoire de /a Revolution. 


In Maconnois and Beaujolois the fertile 
banks of the Saone were deſolated by till 
more terrible becauſe more concerted tu- 
mults. A village attorney forged an order 
from the King to deſtroy all gentlemen's 
ſeats (called Chateaux in the French idiom.) 
He aflembled fix thouſand followers, ſome 
peaſants, ſome thieves and- ſmugglers, and 
in a few days burnt ſeventy- two gentlemen's 
houſes, and plundeted the churches and ſmall 
towns: at laſt the gentlemen aſſembled, 
and levied a kind of army, and on the 
29th of July defeated this banditti with 
great ſlaughter. It was ſaid in foreign 
newſpapers, but Iknow notif with truth, that 
the lawyer who headed them was tortured 


for 


| 
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for three days together to make him difco- 
ver his abettors, and died without confeſſing 
that any one had ſet him on. A kind of 
temporary tribunal was erected at Macon, 
and twenty or thirty of the banditti were 
condemned and executed. 'The democratic 
writers * are of opinion that this tribunal 


was illegal, and its ſentences and * 


ings too  fovere. 


There were many other troubles in many 
other parts of the kingdom. In Brittany 
feveral gentlemen were impriſoned on a 


falſe and abſurd accuſation of intending to 


give up Breſt to the Engliſh. At Caen, M. 
de Belzunce, an officer, was murdered with 
all the cruel circumſtances of cannibaliſin 
which Paris had taught the provinces, be- 
cauſe. it was ſuſpected that he had excited 
his ſoldiers to inſult other ſoldiers who wore 
the National cockade. At Straſbourg a riot 
happened, in which the troops got intoxi- 
cated, and exerted their natural right 


of judging. and acting for themſelves, in 
deeds of outrage and plunder. But theſe 


* Hiſt, de Revolution, vol. it, page 371. 


pat 
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particular evils were not ſo terrible to a re- 
fleting mind, as the fear-of one univerſal 
jacguerie throughout the whole kingdom, 
and of ſeeing the name and the ſpirit of that 
dreadful inſurreQion of 1358, revived in the 
humane eighteenth century. 


The democratic writers * are aſhamed of 
theſe horrors, and endeavour to throw them 
on the ariſtocratic party, who, they ſay, ex- 
cited theſe revolts in hopes of diſſolving the 
National Aſſembly. But what individuals 
of that forlorn party can they rationally ac- 
cuſe? Did the gentlemen in a body forge 
orders from the King to deſtroy gent/emen's 
ſeats ? This is a conſpiracy ſo much in Mr. 
Bayes tile, that the Revolution hiſtorian is 
himſelf aſhamed of aflerting it. Can the 
exiled courtiers and princes be ſuſpeCted ? 
Suppoſing them capable of ſuch wickedneſs, 
they were fugitives, and hadat that time barely 
money ſufficient for their own maintenance. 
The author ſo often quoted accuſes the 
petty agents of deſpotiſm, ſuch as tax-ga- 
therers, for inſtance, who were afraid of 


* Sce Hiſt, de Revolution, from page 373 to 377. 
loſing 
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loſing their places. This is not quite im- 
poſſible; but the democrats ought firſt to 
juſtify themſelves from having employed a 
rabble of low villainous agents, who, in par- 
ticular caſes, probably went farther than 
their maſters intended. It was the demo- 
cratic books which had marſhalled in array 
againſt the great landed poſſeſſors all the 
the enormities (ſome true, ſome falſe) that 
had ever been committed by noble landlords 
ſince the days of Charlemagne, and thus 
had ſuggeſted arguments by which knaves 
that could read might ſeduce the poor that 
could not. It was not the ariſtocrats wha 
had wrote that bloody ſong of Tous les 
* Ariftocrates @ la Lanterne, or deſigned 
thoſe equally bloody prints which Lally 
Tolendal deſcribes,* and which excited the 
people to cut off the heads of all who were 
called their enemies. Some of the demo- 
crats, Mirabeau in particular, always af- 
feed a careleſs indifference to all theſe tales 
of horror, as will appear to the readers of 
his Courier de Provence; and to crown the 


whole argument, the National Afembly 


* Lally Tolendal Memoire, page 100. 


has 
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has always endeavoured to ſuppreſs any 
ſtrict reſearches into the cauſes of theſe tu- 
mults, and have lately put a ſtop to the iu- 
quiries that were ſtill carrying on in the 
Moaconneis, With what joy would they 
have produced any evidence that could have 
affected even the loweſt agent of ariſto- 
cracy !—And as for the baniſhed princes, 
could they have been proved to have em- 
ployed ſuch a monſter as the lawyer afore- 


mentioned, their rank would not have pro- 


tected them from a ſentence of death in any 
country under Heaven. 


As theſe horrid ſcenes of murder and ſe- 


dition were perpetually going on in every 
quarter, and the non-payment of taxes was 
joined to all the other evils, the National 
Aſſembly began to be alarmed. On the 4th 
of Auguſt, a motion was made to remove 
all theſe ſources of confuſion by ſome vigo- 
rous reſolution, The Vicomte de Noailles 
obſerved, that in the preſent fermentation of 
the people's minds, ſuch à declaration 
would only provoke them to worſe violence, 
i it was not accompanied by ſome decrees 
in their favour. He propoſed that it ſhould 

| be 
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be voted, that all taxes ſhould, in future, 
be equally ſupported by all citizens ; that all 
the feudal rights of landlords ſhould be re- 
deemable by the peaſants for a ſum of mo- 
ney; and that the main-morte. and the 
corvees, or the right of employing the pea- 
fant's labour, Hould be aboliſhed without 
indemnity. | 


The firſt of theſe articles had been already 
very nearly agreed upon by the Clergy and 
Nobles even before the meeting of the 
States: the ſecond was the great point in 

diſpute betwixt the Orders; the latter arti- 
cle, relative to the main-morte or vaſſalage, 
| was a reformation at which the King had 
laboured for ſeveral years, and which was 
expreſſly propoſed in the Declaration of the 
23d of June; but he and his Miniſters in- 
tended an indemnification to the landlords. 


If there is not too much national egotiſm 
in quoting the example of England, it may 
be obſerved, that when the heritable juriſ- 
dictions were aboliſhed in Scotland, our Par- 
liament did not ſtand upon metaphyſical 
principles, that it was contrary to the nature 


; of 
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of government to lodge juſtice in private 
hands, but ſweetened this bitter potion to 
the great lords, by purchaſing theſe rights 
out of the public money. And if there are 
ſtill any relics of the feudal ſyſtem left be- 
hind, it is to be hoped that Britons may live 
to ſee them extirpated gradually and filently, 
even if we ſhould never boaſt of the glo- 
rious night of the 4th of Auguſt,” nor 
{ſtrike medals, nor ſing Te Deum on the oc- 
caſion. 


That night, which I am alluding to, was, 
no doubt, in its appearance, extremely ho- 
norable to the French nation. A ſpirit of 
generous enthuſiaſm animated the whole 
Aſſembly; the Nobles renounced their feu- 
dal rights, and their rights of hunting ; the 
Clergy their tythes; the Deputies of thoſe 


Provinces governed by their own States, re- 


nounced their right of taxing themſelves. A 
hundred other petty renunciations were 
voted by acclamation, and room could ſcarce 
be found at the table for the Deputies, who 
crowded upon one another to ſign their re- 
nunciations with their own hand. 
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But notwithſtanding the apparent bril- 
liancy of this ſcene, I will boldly aſſert, that 
all theſe ſeries of laws, moſt difficult and in- 
tricate in their execution, voted in this ro- 
mantie manner, were not ſo likely to do 
real good, or to promote laſting concord be- 
tween the rich and the poor, as one bill to 
remove one gtievance, voted according to 
the flow forms of our acts of Parliament, 
after a full diſcuſſion, and a fair hearing of 
the arguments on both ſides. 


The impreſſion would ſtill be left on the 
minds of the people, that this apparent genes 
roſity proceeded from fear; and the conſti- 
tuents of the clerical and noble Deputies 
would have reaſon to ſay, that their Repre- 
ſentatives had given away their rights, with- 
out aſking for inſtructions, or hearing their 
defence. | 


One of the moſt democratical French 
writers has owned, there was much good in 
the unpopular code of laws propoſed by 
Brienne and Lamoignon in 1788, but, ſays 
he, they raſhly attempted to execute in 


four months, changes that could only be 
| the 
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* the ſlow produce of many years.” May 
not this argument be retorted upon the ad- 
mirers of this haſty Revolution? 


The ineonveniences of voting important 
laws by acclamation appeared the next day, 
when theſe haſty acclamations were to be 
compiled into decrees ; the Nobles made few 
objections, and ſeemed reſigned to their 
lofles; but the Clergy had underſtood 
the vote about tythes in a different ſenſe 
from the patriotic party; they had expected 
that the odious mode of collecting tythes in 
kind was alone to be aboliſhed, and that they 
ſhould receive the ſame amount by a compo- 
fition with their pariſhioners. The Abbe 
Sieyes, a friend of the Orleans party, and 
one of the moſt metaphyſical republicans in 
the whole Aſſembly, pleaded, however, the 
cauſe of his brethren with great ſpirit, as the 
cauſe not of the church, but of the rights of 
property ; and boldly ſaid to the Aſſembly, 
« if you with to be free, begin by being 
& 7ſt. Mirabeau a himſelf on 
the other ſide, as well as many popular ora- 
tors. The Clergy were obliged to yield, 
and to give up their future ſubſiſtence en- 

P 2 tirely 
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tirely to the diſpoſal of the nation, with the 
reſerve that tythes ſhould be paid them as 
formerly, till the end of the year: but the 
mortification of many of them, at being 
ſtripped of what they deemed their property, 
by the party whom they had joined in the 
moſt, dangerous criſis, may more eaſily be 
eonceived than deſcribed, 


In the very ſame ſeſſion, all the fees or 
taxes paid to the Court of Rome were abo- 
liſhed, which is now no longer a dangerous 
enemy : but the French have been brought 
into greater difficulties by including, in their 
general reformation of feudal rights, the diſ- 
tricts of Alſace, and other Provinces, that 
once belonged to the German Empire, the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, the Prince of Deux- 
Ponts, and many other German Princes, 
ſecular and eccleſiaſtical. Theſe diſtricts, 
and the rights thereunto belonging, were 
guaranteed to the poſſeſſors, in 1648, by the 
famous treaty of Weſtphalia ; that treaty, 
as much reſpected all over Germany as 
Magna Charta in England ; the Diet of 
Ratiſbon has beca ever ſince exceedingly 
averſe to the party that prevails in France; 

| indem- 
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indemnifications were voted ſeveral months 
after, but the negotiations are not yet 
brought to an iſſue. 


Had theſe indemnifications been pro- 
poſed and voted on the 4th of Auguſt, and 
had the treaty of Weſtphalia been men- 
tioned with reſpect, it would have taken off 
much of the odium which has attended that 
meaſure in Germany : but when laws are 
voted by acclamation, and with almoſt thea- 
trical parade, all details and modifications 
are thrown aſide with contempt ; the ſuf- 
ferers conceive themſelves more aggrieved 
than they really are, and the perſons bene- 
fited expect greater benefits than the ordinary 
courſe of human affairs can admit : both 
are diflatisfied with all future modifications, 
and the animoſity between the contending 
intereſts breaks out as violently as ever. The 
decree, collected from all the ſeparate votes, 
excellent in itſelf, but exceptionable from 
the mode in which it was brought forward, 
was preſented to the King, on the 1 3th of 
Auguſt, by the National Aſſembly in a 
body, and a Te Deum ſung in the — at 
Verſailles. 


29 A few 
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A few days before the 4th of Auguſt, the 
King had, by letter, informed the Aſſem- 
bly of the formation of his new Miniſtry ; 
the great ſeal was given to the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux ; the nomination of benefices 
to the archbiſhop of Vienne; and the war 
department to M. de la Tour du Pain ;. St. 
Prieſt and Montmorin had been recalled with 
Necker : the three firſt-named were Mem- 
bers of the Aſſembly, but from that time 
ceaſed to fit and vote, The Aſſembly ex- 


preſſed much ſatisfaction at this nomination, 


but this ſatisfaction ſoon gave place to new 
jealouſies. Two great objects now occupied 
the Aſſembly; the firſt was, the declaration 
of the Rights of Man ; the ſecond, the 
Report of the Committee deſtined to fix the 
grounds of the new Conſtitution. Of the 
firſt performance, ſo admired by the Revo- 
lution Society, I ſhall ſay little; as I have 
often declared, that I leave abſtract diſputes 
to ſpeculative authors by profeſſion. The 
Clergy and the Nobles are the firſt to allow 
that many of its articles are excellent, but 
complain, that they. have been cruelly vio- 
lated whenever their intereſts are concerned. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that it was imprudent, 

in 
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in that moment of general fermentation, to 
loſe ſo many days in metaphvſical diſcuſ- 
ſions; and that a declaration of the rights of 
man in general, without diſtinction of eoun- 
try or colour, was a raſh meaſure for a na- 
tion which has colonies, and colonies cultivated 
by ſlaves, and yet is reſolved to keep thoſe 
colonies at all events. M. Barnave, in a 
ſubſequent debate on the fituation of their 
colonies, was the firſt to tell the Aſſembly 
that, unfortunately, the 7:ghts of men could 
not apply to the Weſt Indies; that if they 
endeavoured to make the application, they, 
would loſe their colonies, impoveriſh their 
trading and manufacturing towns; and that 
the common people, grown deſperate, by 
the diſappointment of their hopes, would be 
ready to ſell themſelves to the enemies of 
the Revolution, The hiſtory of the trou- 
bles in the French Weſt India Iſlands, or 
even in St. Domingo alone, the diſputes 
between the governors, three aflemblies 
raiſed in three different portions of the 
Iſland, and the National Aſſembly in France; 
between the whites, their ſlaves, and the 
free mulattoes, who think they, as freemen, 
bought to have a vote for deputies, would, 
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of itſelf fill a volume; but they are as yet 
imperfectly known in Europe. I believe, 
however, they ſufficiently confirm Mr. 
Burke's exclamation, —** The Coloniſts riſe 
* on you, the Negroes riſe on them ;— 
* troops again! maſſacres! tortures ! hang- 


« ing !-—Theſe are your Rights of Men!“ 


The arrangement of the new French Con- 
ſtitution was not, in itſelf, ſo difficult as the 
deciſion of the colonial quarrels, but gave 
riſe to diſputes almoſt as violent and dan- 
gerous. 


Three queſtions were propoſed by the 
Committee of Conſtitution : 1ſt. Shall the 
National Aſſembly be permanent or periodi- 
cal ? 2d. Shall it be compoſed of one or two 
chambers? 3d. Shall the King have a ne- 
gative upon laws ? and another queſtion de- 
pended upon the third ; if he has a negative, 
ſhall it be a final one, or ſhall it only ſuſ- 


pend for a time? Veto abſolu or veto ſuſ- 
penſif. 


The firſt queſtion was eaſily decided, 


and nobody pretended to doubt, that the 
National 
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National Aſſembly ought to be permanent; 
by which they did not mean that it ſhould 
be always ſitting, but that there never ſhould 
be a period in which there did not exiſt a 
National Aſſembly ready to be called into 
action upon great occaſions. This is the 
practice of our conſtitution, but it has never 
been declared by law to be its theory ; and, 
in that inſtance, I am willing to allow their 
theory was better than ours. Some time 
afterwards they fixed the term of each Aſſem- 
bly to be only two years; and here their be- 
lief in the declamations that have been often 
poured out againſt our ſeptennial bill, hurried 
them into a contrary extreme, of a ſtill more 
dangerous tendency. 


The ſecond queſtion, of one or two cham- 
bers, was almoſt decided beforehand in the 
public aind, by a ſtrange but univerſal aver- 
ſion that aroſe to the plan of the Committee 
of Conſtitution, which propoſed a Senate and 
a Houſe of Repreſentatives, with a negative 
upon each other. That principle now diſ- 
played itſelf which I conſider as the funda- 
mental error of the French conſtitution, and 
is, perhaps, rooted in the French temper; 


that 
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that impatience of check and reſtraint, which 
is no leſs viſible in the republican National 
Aſſembly, than in the deſpotic Privy Coun- 
eil of Lewis the XIVth. The Committee 
had not dared to propoſe an Engliſh Houſe 
of Peers, an hereditary Senate, as they knew 
it would be univerſally odious, both to the 
leſſer gentry, and to the democrats. —Lally, 
page 135.—Lally Tolendal perfiſted in pro- 
poſing ſenators for life; Mounier * would have 
contented himſelf with a Senate choſen by 
the Provincial adminiſtrations, whoſe Mem- 
bers ſhould poſſefs a revenue of ten thouſand 
livres, and be, at leaſt, thirty-five years of 
age; and remain in place a given term of 
years, but longer than the Houfe of Repre- 
ſentatives; the French conſtitution would 
then have reſembled the conftitution of moſt 
of the American States ; but the conſtitution 
of America itſelf is not a Democracy that 1 


fatisfy the French Democratics. 


* Mounier was unjuſtly accuſed of being gaiand by the 
Court. The Senate which he then propoſed, was much 
leſs favorable to Royalty, than the Senate propoſed in his 
earlier work, 


Every 
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Every power, diſtin& from Repreſenta- 
tives of the People at large, was called Ari- 
ſtocracy; and every Senate was ſeriouſly 
compared, in the Aſſembly, to the Senate of 
Venice. | 


It was in one of theſe debates that M. 
Wimpfen, a Deputy from Alſace, firſt uſed 
the extraordinary expreſſion of a Royal De- 
mocracy, as the name that he would chuſe 
for the new French government. It had, 
hitherto, been thought by the moſt ſpecula- 
tive politicians, that theſe were amongſt the 
words that, according to a lively French 
expreſſion, ** burloreat d effroi de ſe voir 
* accouples'” — howled with fright at being 
coupled together. The event will ſhew whe- 
ther old or modern philoſophers were in the 
right ; but, hitherto, I cannot perceive in 
France any token that thoſe jarring animals 
are at all reconciled to their couples, 


The queſtion of one or two chambers 
was, finally, put to the vote on the roth of 
September, and only eighty-nine Members 
voted for two chambers ; moſt of the Clergy 
and Nobles voted againſt it, becauſe they 

thought 
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thought it would preclude entirely the old 
diviſion of Three Orders; the very reaſon 
why the friends of the new conſtitution 
ſhould have voted for it. But Lally Tolen- 
dal expreſſly aſſerts, that ſeveral Members of 
the popular ſide ſaid to him, „would you 
& have me expoſe my wife and children to 
« be murdered by the mob?“ 


Such was the freedom of ſuffrage enjoyed 
in this temple of Liberty! — and Mounier 
declares, that different Members came to 
him to beg certificates that they had not 
given unpopular votes, becauſe they heard 
that their country ſeats were to be burnt. 
The great queſtion now remained, how 
far the Royal ſanction was neceſſary to 
the exiſtence of laws, which had been in- 
cidentally treated of ſeveral days before; and 
every time it was debated, the popular fer- 
mentation had riſen to a greater height. The 
moderate party poſitively bring this accuſa- 
tion againſt the violent patriots, that they 
connived at and excuſed all the barbarities of 
the people, that they might have at their 
diſpoſal a body of frantic ruffians, ſufficient 
to overawe the Aſſembly. All the old ma- 

nceuvres, 
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nœuvres, which produced ſuch effect in the 
months of June and July, were renewed in 
the Palais Royal garden, and in the Caffe 
de Foy, a famous political coffee-houſe ad- 
joining. 


The Clergy and Nobles, they cried, will 
reſume all their power if the King's veto is 
allowed; we muſt act, and inſtantly too, 
elſe, in three days, France will be enſlaved. 
The famous and turbulent St. Huruge pro- 
poſed to ſend a deputation to Verſailles, to 
inſiſt that the King, the Dauphin, and the 
National Aſſembly, ſhould reſide at Paris; 
other deputies were ſent to the Hotel de 
Ville to demand the approbation of the Re- 
preſentatives aſſembled there. Bailly, La 
Fayette, and the wiſer heads, repreſented to 
them, that this violence to the liberty of the 
Aſſembly was as criminal as the violence 
threatened by the King's Miniſters in July : 
arguments that did not avail on the 5th and 
6th of October, and would not have availed 
then, but that the plots of the Democratic 
Cabal were not ſufficiently ripe : a great 
deal of ſpirit was then exerted, both by the 
Hotel de Ville, and by La Fayette; the 

firſt 
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firſt prohibited all tumultuous aſſemblies, 
and the ſecond, aſſiſted by his nationab 
guard, put in priſon St. Huruge, Tinlot, 
and ſome other of the zealous motion- 
makers. Lally, Clermont, and Mounier, 
complained heavily in the National Aſſem- 
bly of theſe rebellious attempts againſt the 
freedom of the King and the Aſſembly; 
againſt the % of proſcription that were 
ſpread through Paris; of the Members who 
wiſhed well to the projects of two chambers 
and a Royal negative; and againſt the 
anonymous letters which were daily re- 
ceived, and which threatened them with 


deſtruction. / 


Mirabeau and one Chaſſet filenced them, 
with ſnewing as violent threatening letters, 
which they had received for voting againſt 
tythes; and Mirabeau affected the greateſt 
contempt for the panic terrors of ſome - 
cowardly Members. The Aflembly paſſed 
over the infults of the Pariſians without 
ſhewing any ſpirit, and by that means ex- 
poſed themſelves to ſtill greater inſults. 


Af. 
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At the very ſame time that Mirabeau was 
excuſing all the exceſſes of the mob, he was 
Rrenuoufly ſupporting the Royal negative 
in the Aſſembly; and yet the ſcribblers 
whom he patronized aſſured the Pariſians 
that he was againſt it, and, at laſt, he went 
away without giving his vote on that queſ- 
tion. Theſe apparent contradictions re- 
newed the ſuſpicions of ſome deſigu ſtill 
more dark and dangerous than had yet been 
avowed. If this great queſtion had been 
decided by the original cahyers or inſtructions, 
it would have been clearly decided for the 
King; but the terrible apprehenſions with 
which the people's minds had been filled, 
during the month of July, had abſolutely 
turned their heads; the general diſcontent 
gave reaſon to fear a ſecond exploſion like 
the taking of the Baſtille, of which two 
violent reſolutions of the towns of Rennes 
and Dinaut ſeemed the prelude; the Court 
reſolved to abate in its pretenſions, and the 
day after the queſtion of one chamber had 
been decided, a memoire was ſent by M. 
Necker, propoſing a ve/o which ſhould only 
have the power of ſuſpending laws during 
one or two legiſlatures: the majority, afraid 


of 
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of miniſterial influence, refuſed to have it 
read. Mounier, with all his zeal for an 
amicable correſpondence between the King 
and his Aſſemblies, was the foremoſt to re- 
fuſe to hear it ; and thus contradicted his own 
principles for the ſake of one particular 
point in his ſyſtem : ſo attached was he to 
the Royal veto, that, with the ſame intrepid 
but obſtinate ſpirit which made him once 
declare, that it was better no abuſes ſhould 
be reQified, than rectified by Three Orders, 
he declared, that the veto ought to be forced 
upon the King, even in oppoſition to the 
King's own opinion. The Aſſembly, how- 
ever, adopted the ſyſtem of a ſuſpenſive vero, 
as the beſt plan of conciliation ; and it was 
afterwards agreed, that the King ſhould have 
the power to ſuſpend a law during two le- 
giſlatures; but if the third Aſſembly per- 
ſiſted in it, he ſhould be obliged to give his 
ſanction. This was, perhaps, the beſt re- 
gulation that could then be made, and 
Necker's arguments in his memoire ſeem 
very plauſible ; but the party of Mounier, 
&c. never could pardon him for what they 
called an irreparable act of weakneſs. Find- 
ing that all the plans that they had carried 
— in 
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in the Committee of Conſtitution were diſ- 
liked by the Aſſembly, they threw up their 
ſeats, which were ſupplied with more 
zealous Democrats. 


The real importance of the King's vets 
depended upon the determined and final re- 
jection which had been given to the plan of 
a Senate or Council of State, and it would 
have been doubly blameable in Mounier to 
have riſqued all that he riſqued by refuſing 
every conciliatory plan, if it had been poſſi- 
ble to have raiſed any other power to have 
performed the office of Regulator ; that 
office, which we have ſeen, that ſome of the 
| earhieſt popular writers in France held to be 
indiſpenſably neceflary in every conſtitution 
of whatever ſort, —I will not ſay whether 
Necker was quite juſtifiable in aſſerting, that 
the King of England's veto is merely nomi- 
nal; but every intelligent Engliſhman will 
allow, that the true regulating ſpring of our 
conſtitution lies in the Houſe of Lords. 1 
do not blame the French for not inſtituting 
a ſimilar Houſe of Peers, they were, per- 
haps, in the fame predicament with the 
officer who excuſed himſelf for not firing 
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the canhon, and who had twenty good rea- 
ſons, the firſt of which was—that he had 10 
cannon to fire: but their contemptuous, 
their abhorrent rejection of any Senate, in 
any ſhape whatſoever, can only ariſe from a 
temper governed by words more than by 
things, or from an innate partiality to un- 
balanced, that is, to arbitrary power, how- 
ever diſguiſed under republican names. An 
incident ſoon happened, which ſhewed the 
difficulty of lodging the offices of ing and 
Tribune in the fame perſon. The Aſſembly 
had demanded the King's ſanction to the re- 
ſolutions of the 4th of A guſt ; inſtead of 
the ſanction, a letter came to them in the 
King's own name, approving the general 
ſpirit of their determinations, but declaring, 
that there were a few articles to which he 
could only give conditional aſſent; pro- 
miſing, however, to modify or renounce his 
own opinions, if convinced by the obſerva- 
tions of the National Aſſembly. He then 
remarked the hardſhip of aboliſhing, without 
any indemnity to the landlord, thoſe rents 
that had once, indeed, been paid as a com- 
penſation for perſonal ſervitude, but which, 
having been ſettled between the Lords and 

| their 
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their vaſſals ages ago, had been exchanged, 
or bought and ſold, without purchaſers 
obſerving that their origin was of an odious 
nature: he touched on the danger of offen- 
ding the Germans, who had great feudal 
property in Alface, guaranteed by ſo- 
lemn Treaties; and enumerated the vari- 
; ous difficulties that would attend the aboli- 
tion of tythes, conſiſtently, without making 
an honourable proviſion for the Clergy, and 
laying the burden of their ſubſiſtence equally 
upon all claſſes of citizens. — This letter 
occaſioned a general diſcontent, not ſo much 
for its matter, which they were forced to 
confeſs was not unreaſonable, but becauſe it 
was improper for the executive power to at- 
tempt to influence the legiſlative power, by 
diſcuſſing the laws when it was called upon 
to ſanction them. There is truth in this re- 
mark; but it was a dilemma which their 
ſcheme of a Royal Democracy naturally led 
them into. There are many laws, good in 
themſelves, but of which particular clauſes, 
inſerted by the heat of faction, are too harſh 
or nearly impracticable: ſuch laws require a 
diſcuſſion and not a veto; a conference be- 
tween two. Aſſemblies, and not a total ſup- 

Q 2 preſſion 
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preſſion from the power of the Crown. But 
in France they muſt either place the regu- 
lating and diſcuſſing power where no friend 
to liberty can with to ſee it placed, or inveſt 
one Aſſembly with more unbounded power 
than even the Kings of France poſſeſſed in 
the height of their deſpotiſm, who were 
often forced to fit with aching ears, liſtening 
to the ſpirited and repeated remonſtrances of 
their Parlemens. 


It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that the King 
was obliged to ſend his ſanction pure et fimple ; 
and the principle was avowed, that the King, 
ſo far from ſuſpending, could not even cri- 
ticiſe the meaſures of the preſent legiſlature, 


All theſe jealouſies and quarrels, within 
and without the Aſſembly, had only ſerved 
to increaſe the general confuſion, and reduce 
the finances to the loweſt ebb. 


Juſt after the famous Reſolutions of the 
4th of Auguſt, the King's Miniſters had de- 
manded an audience, and having obtained 
it, the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, as keeper 


of the ſeal, gave a melancholy picture of the 
diſor- 
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diſordered ſituation of France; and Necker, 
as miniſter of finance, demanded that the 
Aſſembly would ſanction a loan of thirty 
millions of livres as indiſpenſably neceſfary. 
This loan was permitted after ſome objec- 
tions, ariſing from the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents to complete the conſtitution be- 
fore they granted ſubſidies. But the aſ- 
ſumed admiration of the patriots of M. 
Necker was apparent and not real; they 
were determined to ſhew that they were not 
influenced by a Firſt Lord of the Treaſury ; 
they altered the terms of the loan into others 
leſs favorable to the lenders; and thus de- 
clared at once to the nation their want of 
confidence in the man whom they had ex- 
tolled even to adulation. The conſequence 
was, that the monied men immediately 


cloſed their ' purſe-ſtrings; the loan was 


never filled; the failure of public credit, 
which might have been kept ſecret, was 
betrayed to all Europe; and the moſt demo- 
cratic of their writers is forced to cenſure the 
Aſſembly on account of this raſh meaſure, 
Hift. Rev. vol. ii. p. 355.—A loan of eighty 
millions was afterwards voted on terms pro- 


poſed by M. Necker, but the effect was no 
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better, the firſt opportunity had: been loſt 
and could not be regained ; the taxes were 
evaded or refuſed in every part of the king- 
dom, eſpecially the hated falt tax ; and ſmug- 
glers exerciſed their employment openly, 
even in the very town of Verſailles. This 
fin is alſo laid to the door of the diſgraced 
Ariſtocrats ; but, ſuppoſing it was juſtly laid, 
their treacherous inſinuation could only be 
founded on democratic principles, conſecra- 
ted by the Aſſembly, e legality of the pre- 
ſent taxes, and the right of every citizen to 
pay no ſubſidy againſt his own conſent. So 
dangerous may it prove to infuſe abſtract 
general truths into unenlightened minds. 


A ſcheme of patriotic contributions was 
now promoted, even filver buckles and 
gold ear-rings were received as gifts to the 
State; the King and Queen ſent their plate 
to the Mint, not ſo much, as Necker ex- 
preſſes it, for the real value of the donation, 
as to gain a ſmall ſupply of gold and filver 
for current coin. And the latter end of 
September, Necker preſented a ſcheme to 
the Aſſembly of a tax, which Richlieu or 
Louvois wonld have ſtarted at, an extraordi- 

nary 
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nary contribution of the fourth part of each 
man's yearly revenue to be fixed by the 
word of honor of the contributor, and be 
payable at different epochs in the courſe of 
three years. This ſevere tax, almoſt un- 
heard of in the annals of tyranny, one of 
the moſt republican Aſſemblies was obliged 
to yote, under pain of inſtant bankruptcy, 
Mirabeau, by his extraordinary eloquence, 
greatly contributed to their reſolution, al- 
though he hinted all the time, that he re- 
garded Necker with no eſteem or confi- 
dence ; but if the Aſſembly refuſed Necker's 
plan, they made themſelves anſwerable for 
the evils that would follow, This miſerable 
ſtate of the kingdom, confeſſed by the moſt 
popular journaliſts, occaſioned the renewal of 
the moſt atrocious accuſations between the 
two parties, and gave birth to more extraor- 
dinary ſcenes than any that had yet diſ- 
graced the Revolution. The Nobles and 
Clergy were again accuſed of conſpiracies 
againſt the Revolution, The Hiſtorian of 
the Revolution, vol. iii. page 227, poſitively 
affirms, that a ſubſcription was ſecretly opened 
for the murder of good citizens ; that Prieſts 
and Nobles ſigned this proſcription; that it 
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was reſolved to inveſt once more with an 
army, both Paris and Verſailles, to diſſolve, 
fword in hand, the National Aſſembly, and 
to kindle in all the fempire the flames of 
civil war. Let it be remembered that even 
this violent writer does not accuſe Prieſts 
and Nobles of kindling a civil war to defend 
arbitrary taxation or impriſonment, but to 
defend their own wealth and their own ho- 
nors. Mounier and Lally, on the other fide, 
tell you, that the violent republicans were re- 
ſolved, at the hazard of murder and civil 
war, to compel the King and National Aſ- 
ſembly to reſide within the walls of Paris, 
and be ſubſervient to the influence of that 
turbulent capital. 


That many of the Nobles and Clergy 
uſed raſh language is probable; they ſaw 
their ruin determined, they ſaw that the 
ſlighteſt obſervations, which tended to make 
their diſgrace leſs apparent and their fall 
more eaſy, were received as an affront by the 
violent party and by La Harpe's confeſſion, 
(in the Mercure de France) the writings in 
every ooffee-houſe uſed to expreſs their 


hope that the very word Nobility would ſoon 
be. 
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be baniſhed from the language. On the other 
hand, the Courtiers, and the Queen eſpeci- 
ally, might very lawfully dread a compulſa- 
tory reſidence amongſt a people who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their cruelty, 
and who received the name even in ſome 
very Anti-Ariſtocratic newſpapers, of the 
Cannibals of Paris: not that the people of 
Verſailles were much more humane. A 
ſtrange ſcene which had lately pafled there, 
proves how ſtrangely the ſovereignty of the 
people was interpreted at that time. A man 
was condemned to the wheel for the murder 
of his father; he pleaded in the excuſe, that 
his father kept a miſtreſs, with whom he 
(the ſon) had frequent quarrels, and that 
the father interfering one day, received, un- 
fortunately, a blow that was aimed at the 
miſtreſs. The people took the ſon's part, 
and carried him off from the place of execu- 
tion. Even this would have been tolerable, 
but they hung up a woman who loudly con- 
demned their conduct; and though the was 
cut down alive, yet the poor creature had 
been ſo much hurt that ſhe expired the next 
day: the mob then went to the Garde des 
Sceaux, and inſtead of imploring the pardon of 
their 
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their own crimes, loudly demanded the life 
of their moſt obnoxious criminal, and, I bes 
lieve, obtained it. 


However, though the ſovere/gns of Ver- 
failles had aſſumed the arbitrary power of 
life and death, yet Verſailles was not a wal- 
Jed town, like Paris; and therefore it was 
poſſible to eſcape from their bloody man- 
dates. The King was at that time ſtill at- 
tended by his Gardes des Corps, a regiment 
deteſted by the people, becauſe it was entirely 
compoſed of gentlemen; (our Life Guards 
here in England were once on the ſame 
footing, but it was found impracticable here 
to keep up the ſame regulation.) Ver- 
ſailles had its National Guards, and they had 
put themſelves under d'Eſtaing's command, 
but they had ſhown little inclination to 
reſiſt the mob, and {till leſs to fight againſt 
the National Guard of Paris. The old 
Gardes-Francoiſes, now in the ſervice of the 
town of Paris, in their hearts regretted the 
honor of guarding the King, and were, con- 
ſequently, very open to the ſolicitations of 
that ſecret cabal, who were always willing 


to renew thoſe projects of M. de St. Huruge, 
| which, 
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which La Fayette and Bailly had diſap- 
pointed on the 3oth of Auguſt : he wrote on 
the 16th or 17th of September a letter, men- 
tioning how he had detected an attempt to 
perſuade the grenadiers to ſet out for Ver- 
failles, and added, this inclination was en- 
« tirely deſtroyed by the few words which I 
& {aid to them, and I think no more of the 
5 tranſaction, except that it gives me an 
<< idea of the unceaſing reſources of the ca- 
« ballers; Reſſources inepuiſables des cabal- 
leurs. He therefore, though very Anti- 
Ariſtocratic, believed that there was a dark 
cabal, an under plot directed againſt the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of the Crown. Mounier, Lally, 
and all their party, are equally poſſeſſed with 
the ſame idea, and fix upon Mirabeau and 
the Duc of Orleans as its heads. I do not 
mean to accuſe them deciſively, but only re- 
peat hiſtorically the accuſations of others, 
and as to the Duc of Orleans in particular, 
it is probable, that at worſt, he was the in- 
firument rather than the head of the cabal. 


An incident that paſſed on the 15th of 
September, increaſed theſe ſuſpicions. The 


Aſſembly had, in order to preſerve the ap- 
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pearance of French loyalty, declared the 
King's perſon ſacred and inviolable, and 
confirmed the ſucceſſion to the crown as 
eſtabliſhed by the Salic law. The friends of 
the Duc of Orleans propoſed to declare, that 
the renunciations of Philip Vth of Spain to 
the French Crown were valid and legal, 
and therefore that the Orleans branch was 
next in the line of ſucceſſion after the reign- 
ing branch. This great queſtion was talked 
over, rather than debated, for three days, 
and at laſt adjourned from conſiderations of 
prudence. M. de Virieu has atteſted upon 
oath, (Procedure, dep. 140) that when he 
repreſented privately to Mirabeau the dan- 
ger of offending the Spaniſh branch unnece/- 
farily, as there were ſo many heads between 
them and the throne ; Mirabeau anſwiered, that 
the queſtion might not be far diſtant; that the 
King and the Count de Provence were very 
eorpulent, and might not be long lived; that 
the only remaining Dauphin was but a 
a child; and that the Count d' Artois and his 
children might be regarded as fugitives, and 
almoſt out- laws; d- peu-prèt ex- lex.) Other 
deputies overheard this converſation, and no 
doubt, ſuch as heard it, and already enter- 
* tained 
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tained a bad opinion of Mirabeau, did not go 
away convinced of his tender regard for the 
lives of the Royal Family. A few days after, 
about the 18th of September, La Fayette's 
letters were communicated by d'Eſtaing to 
the Municipal Committee of Verſailles, and 
they were perſuaded to demand an additional 
regiment to fortify the town againſt any ſud- 
den violence. This requeſt being granted, 
with ſome difficulty the regiment of Flan- 
ders was ſent for; but immediately the ſuſ- 
picions of the common people of Verſailles 
and Paris were inflamed, and the orators of 
the Palais Royal affirmed, that the King was 
to eſcape from his people under the eſcort 
of this — 


Some rou 1 * drafts of letters from the 
Count d'Eſtaign to the Queen found, when 
his papers were afterward ſeized, are 
brought as a kind of proof, but they only 
amount to vague reports of an eſcape to 
Metz, which he had picked up in Patriot 
company, and it appears that he being con- 
vinced how often the irreſolution of the King 


* Hiſt, de Revol. vol. iii, page 229. 
had 
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had led him into embarraſſments, was afraid, 
leſt he ſhould be influenced by ſuch ideas; 
but had not the ſmalleſt perſonal knows 
ledge of ſuch councils. For my part, when 
I conſider the utter impoſſibility of reſiſting 
30, ooo men with 2,009, (for the King had 
no more at Verſailles) I cannot think that the 
plots of the King amounted to more than a 
wiſh to ſhew his enemies, that if they drove 
him to deſpair by uſing violence, he {till had 
defenders who would die in his cauſe. But 
this meaſure, like all other meaſures of the 
unfortunate French Court, was ſo ill mana- 
ged, that it brought on the cataſtrophe 
which it was intended to avert. No ſooner 
had the regiment of Flanders arrived at Ver- 
failles, than (as is atteſted upon oath) the 
former allies of Parifian liberty, the women 
of pleaſure, were detached to difluade the 
ſoldiers to abſent themſelves from roll- 
calling, and to be guilty of all thoſe petty 
acts of military inſubordination, which pro- 
vokes officers fully as much as greater enor- 
mities. In this temper their officers were 
invited to a dinner, given according to the 


uſual | etiquette of the ſervice, by the Gardes 
des 
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des Corps to the regiment juſt come into 
garriſon. 


The King and Queen were injudicioufly 
perſuaded to viſit them after dinner, and 
bring the infant Dauphin. They were re- 
ceived with the moſt extravagant demon- 
ſtrations of joy and loyalty, and the muſic 
played the air once fo popular, O Richard, 
« O mon Roi! Punivers tabandonne.” The 
banquet continued till late in the night, and 
ended with complete drunkenneſs. In their 
cups they drank the King's health, and re- 
fuſed to drink the health of the nation; the 
Gardes des Corps, who had never quitted 
the white cockade for the ſtriped Pariſian 
cockade, are ſuppoſed to have declared their 
reſolution of not wearing it; and the officers 
of the regiment de Flanders, who knew that 
a ſoldier with that famous cockade thought 
himſelf ſuperior to his officer, probably con- 
curred in it; but the ſuper-added accuſation 
of tearing and inſulting the National cockade 
has been denied, on the oath of all the gen- 
tlemen preſent. As ſoon as the news of 
this imprudent banquet were, with additi- 
_ onal circumſtances, tranſmitted to Paris, the 


| higheſt 
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higheſt rage was excited in the populace; 
which were kept up by the price of bread, 
which had been very high during all the 
ſummer, and now amounted to an abſolute 
ſcarcity, ſo that money itſelf could not pur- 
chaſe bread in the market. 


On the morning of the 5th of October, 
the ſmothered flame burſt forth, a number 
of women, chiefly of the claſſes before de- 
*ſcribed, with men habited as women, and 
therefore evidently the diſguiſed agents of 
conſpiracy, broke into the Hotel de Ville, 
and plundered it. As an eflay, I ſuppoſe, 
of the buſineſs of death, ſome of them hung 
up a poor eccleſiaſtic, whom they met on 
the ſtairs.* Others, more charitable, cut the 
man down, beat or kicked him into ſenſa- 
tion, and ſent him home to recover at lei- 
ſure. 


The cry was univerſal, to go to Ver- 
failles, demand bread of the King and the 
Aſſembly, and take vengeance on the Gardes 
du Corps. After ſeizing a magazine of 


* Procedure Criminelle, au Chatelet, depoſition 44. 
arms, 
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arms, and forcing open the priſons, a de- 
tachment of Amazons ſet out abqut noon, 
breathing threats and imprecations againſt 
the Queen, the Guards, and the Clergy. 
No modeſt tongue can repeat half the lan- 
guage of theſe auxiliaries 10 liberty; and 
every humane tongue mult faulter at repeat- 
ing the other half. The party that remain- 
ed behind were, at length, diſperſed by La 
Fayette and his National Guard; but the 
latter refuſed to diſperſe them by any vio- 


lence, and told their General, that they. 


could not fire upon their fellow citizens who 
aſked for bread. The ſame frenzy of going 
to Verſailles ſeized upon theſe troops, “ and 
ſome of the grenadiers plainly told La Fayette 
that they heard the King was an idiot, and 
that matters would go on much better if a 
Council of Regency was appointed. 


Fayette endeavoured to temporize for 


ſome hours, but he and his officers being 


afraid for their own lives, were compelled at 
laſt to yield; and after obtaining an order 


from the Mayor of Paris to /ay before the 


* Sce Procedure, Depoſition 30. 
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King the uneafineſs of his people, about five in 
the afternoon he ſet forward with his Na- 
tional army, in all the form of military pa- 
rade. | 


Verſailles was beginning to take its ſhare 
in the general confuſion. The firſt articles 
of the Conſtitution, which enacted that the 
National Aſſembly ſhould only be One 
Houſe, the King's ſuſpenſive veto, &c. &c. 
along with the declaration of the Rights of 
Men, had been laid before the King for his 
ſanction; Mounier had lately been made pre- 
ſident, and his enemies were already pre- 
dicting that his preſidency would be the 
occaſion of his fall. 


The King ſent his anſwer on the morning 
of the 5th of October, and his anſwer did 
not give ſatisfaction.— Theſe were ſome of 
the expreſſions that diſpleaſed, I grant, ac- 
* cording to your defire, my acceſſion to 
* theſe articles; but, on a poſitive condition, 
& which I will never depart from, that by 
+ the general reſult of your deliberations, 
the executive power ſhall have its entire 


effect in the hands of the Monarch.” 
Theſe 
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Theſe words certainly ſhewed an incli- 
nation to capitulate with the Aſſembly, and 
not to ſurrender the whole kingly power 
at once, to the diſcretion of republicans 
but whether ſuch a meaning deſerved the 
treatment due to a tyrant, I leave to the 
conſciences of all honeſt men. 


Violent debates were occaſioned by the 
King's anſwer, and Mirabeau took occaſion 
to inveigh againſt the imprudent feaſt of the 
Life Guards; another deputy ſaid that it had 
been attended with criminal words and ac- 
tions; and being aſked if he meant to im- 
peach {denoncer) any particular perſon, “ 
Mirabeau roſe, and with looks of fury cried 
out, declare that the King's perſon alone is 
«* ſacred, and I will bring forward the im- 


« peachment myſelf.” 


Whilſt he waited for an anſwer, he re- 
peated with ſupprefled rage to his next 
neighbours, the names of the Queen and of 
the Duc de Guiche, Colonel of the Life 
Guards. Mounier values himſelf, that by 


* Mounier, Appel-contre, M. Chabroud, page 229. 
R 2 exerting, 
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exerting, almoſt for the laſt time, his autho- 
rity as preſident, he ſtopped this ſhocking 
queſtion, which would have certainly led to 
that ſhocking cataſtrophe, the murder of a 
defenceleſs Princeſs, which many people 
ſuſpe& was intended by the cabal. 


The army of male and female ruffians 
were now beginning to enter Verſailles, and 
from that time the confuſion was ſo great, 
that none of its hiſtorians have deſcribed it 
very clearly. . The Gardes du Corps are ac- 
cuſed of provoking their enemies by ſome 
raſh actions, which are either denied or juſ- 
tified by their friends. It may be obſerved, 
once for all, that the indifference with 
which the Patriots had treated the murders 
committed at Paris, had convinced the real or 
ſuppoſed Ariſtocrats that they could hope for 
no protection from the laws, and that force 
alone muſt repel brutal force. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder if they are ſometimes liable 
to the imputation of beginning the attack 
when they once heard their lives threatened 
by the mob. But in this particular inſtance 
I do not find any ſufficient proof that the 
guards had recourſe to illegal violence. The 

Garde 
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Nationale of Verſailles was rendered averſe 
to them, and partly from the inſinuations 
of a M. le Cointre, who was from the firſt 
their enemy and accuſer, The regiment of 
Flanders had been gained by the double ſe- 
duction of women and money. The King, 
convinced that their ſmall number could 
do him no real ſervice, ſent them poſitive 
orders not to fire, and about fix o'clock or- 
dered the greateſt part of them to leave the 
town, whilſt ſome few ſtill remained to 
guard the interior part of the palace. Whe- 
ther in their retreat they fired raſhly upon 
ſome of the banditti who inſulted them, or 
whether thoſe banditti fired purpoſely to 
throw on them the odium, ſeems uncertain ; 
but the Garde Nationale of Verſailles took 
the pretence to fire on the Guards, exclaim- 
ing firſt that ſome of their men were wound- 
ed, and vengeance was denounced on the 
regiment from all quarters. 
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In the mean time, the National Aſſembly 
was filled with enraged women, who, by the 
mouth of their orator, M. Maillard, inveighed 
againſt the Ariſtocrats, who occaſioned fa- 
mine, and wore white cockades; and ſome- 
times they interrupted the debate with oaths 

R 3 and 
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and menaces. A deputation of the moſt de- 
cent of this party was ſent to the King, along 
with the prefident, M. Mounier ; the King 
received them kindly, and iflued the ſtrongeſt 
orders that could be given, for the immedial tate 
ſupply of Paris. 


In the mid of this confuſion, the moſt 
important of all poſſible tranſactions, the 
ſanction of the leading articles of the Conſti- 
tution was ſtill under debate. 


Mounier was a ſecond time ſent to the 
King, to demand the acceptation pure et fim- 
ple of the propoſed articles. The King 
granted it, and Mounier returned with this 
momentous act to the National Aſſembly. 
No words can expreſs the extravagance of 
the ſcene which then ſucceeded. The wo- 
men had got completely intoxicated ; the 

deputies had moſtly fled from their Baccha- 
nalian fury; they crowded in every part of 
the hall, filled the ſeats of the deputies, and 
even the Preſident's chair itſelf. Under 
ſuch auſpices and in ſuch company was the 
National Conſtitution of France promul- 
gated ! | | 


Repub- 
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Republicans may, doubtleſs, deſpiſe the 
violation of aught ſo inſignificant in their 
eyes as a regal palace; but can they reflect 
without horror on this ſhameful violation of 
the majefly of a republic? America is the 
French model: Waſhington is their hero. 
Would Waſhington have permitted ſuch 
inſults on legiſlation to go unpuniſhed ? 


Whilſt the deputies were retreating to 
their homes, hoping the worſt was over, 
the unexpected news was brought that 
Fayette was marching to Verſailles with 
39,000 men. Signals of muſquetry and roc- 
kets were heard and ſeen at a diſtance, and 
the hoarſe ſound of the drum which Mou- 
nier had cauſed to be ſent through the 
ſtreets to ſummon the deputies to a ſecond 
meeting, ſounded to the affrighted inhabi- 
dants of Verſailles like the prelude of war, 


Fayette, however, ſeems to have come 
with pacific intentions ; he made his troops 
ſtop in the avenue of Verſailles, and ſwear 
fidelity to the King and to the Laws ; he 
preſented himſelf firſt before the King, and 
then before the Aſſembly, with the appear- 
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ance of great ſubmiſſion. and reſpe& ; he la- 
mented to Mounier and his partiſans the 
meaſures which a powerful cabal had forced 
him into ; and it was underſtood that a few 
ſubmiſſions from the Gardes des Corps, and 


their adopting the national cockade, would 


reconcile every thing. About two or three 
in the morning he perſuaded Mounier to 
break up the Aſſembly and retire to reſt ; 
which afterward proved to have been a fatal 
error. It is probable that the fears and fa- 
tigues of the day had quite exhauſted him; 
but he ought to have reſiſted nature, and 
not have cloſed his eyes in ſleep when ruf- 
fians were waking for murder; and the 
Aſſembly, who had fat up one night for 
their own protection, might have ſat up an- 
other for the protection of the King. 


The diſmay and embarrafiment of the 


Court had been exceſſive, and ſome ſchemes 


had even been propoſed of flight, which 
would certainly have been followed by the 
King's depoſition. Mounier hints that he 
adviſed the King to give his pure and fimple 


acceptation to the conſtitutional articles, 


though he himſelf thought many of them 
| very 
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very faulty, but to reſiſt courageouſly the 
violent attempts of the Pariſians, and to 
call on the National Aſſembly to aſſert their 
own freedom and the freedom of their Sove- 
reign. It appears as if the King himſelf 
was deſirous that the Queen ſhould retire to 
ſome place of ſafety, and that an attempt 
was once made to ſend for the royal car- 
riages, which were ſtopped by the people. 


The Queen nobly refuſed, and ſaid, She 

& would ſtay and die at the King's feet.“ 
Her whole behaviour, whilſt a furious mob 
was at intervals curſing her and calling out 
for her blood, is atteſted upon oath, and al- 
lowed by her greateſt enemies to have been 
firm and collected in the higheſt degree 
nor does the eloquence of Mr. Burke intereſt 
one ſo much in her favour as the ſimple de- 
poſition of her bedchamber woman, who 
fays, that at two o'clock, ** La Reine ſe coucha 
* fort tranquillement — The Queen went to 
bed with great tranquillity. So much cool- 
neſs at ſuch a dreadful moment diſplays an 
innate greatneſs of mind, which the influ- 
ence of bad example had warped, but could 
not 


* * 
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not annihilate.“ A ſcene was, however, at 


hand, which no firmneſs was able to re- 
fiſt. | 


At fix o'clock, a body of the ſame ruf- 
fians, who had left Paris the day before, 
broke with furious menaces into the courts 
of the Palace, ſeized two of the Life Guards 
on their poſts, (Meſſ. de Huttes and Vari- 
court) dragged them into the outer court, 
and murdered them in the moſt cruel man- 
ner, their heads being ſevered from their 
bodies by the unexperienced hand of a ſelf- 
conſtituted executioner, one Nicolas, who, 
from the beginning of the troubles, had 
prided himſelf in beheading or mangling 
the enemies of liberty. 


Another party ruſhed into the Queen's 
apartments, roaring out, That they would 
eat her heart, and make a fricaſſee of her 
hver.”+ (I beg my reader's pardon ; but it 


Her mother's courage has been admired by all Europe; 
but Maria Thereſa was never for a moment in danger of her 
life. 


+ See Procedure, Depoſitions 9, 18, 370, 375. 


is 
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is neceſſary they ſhould ſee Pariſian liberty 
in its true colours.) The centinel, M. de 
Miomandre, after reſiſting a few minutes, 
opened the Queen's door, and called out, 
% Save the Queen, her life is aimed at; 
« I ſtand alone againſt /wo thouſand ty- 
gers. He was ſoon after deſperately 
wounded and left for dead, but crept away 
unſeen, and has ſince recovered. The un- 
happy Queen flew almoſt naked through 
the apartments, ſtarting at the ſound of piſ- 
tols that were fired in the courts, and calling 
out to every guard whom ſhe ſaw, O my 
& friends ! fave my life, ſave my children.” 
It appears certain that the attendants thought 
the life of the Heir to the Crown was in 
danger. The alarm ſpread faſt ; the chil- 
dren were hurried * from their apartments, 
and brought to the King's feet as their only 
chance of ſafety. Such was the reliance 
ſtill placed on the ſuperſtitious reſpe& that 
Frenchmen pay their King, 


The King had been awakened by the 
noiſe, and flew through a private paſſage to 
the Queen's apartment, alone and unprotect- 

* Depoſition I 58. 
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ed, to defend her life. He was met by ſome 
of his guards, and eſcorted back to his own 
apartment, where he found her in fafety. 
Some ſay ſhe fainted in his arms ; but the 
circumſtances of their meeting do not ap- 
pear in any of the depoſitions. 


What would have been the event had he 
met the ruffians in their frantic career of 
blood, is hard to ſay; perhaps traditional 
ſuperſtition would have pleaded in vain ; 
perhaps it would have been as proud a day 
for France, as ſome writers think the goth 


of January is for England.* 


The murderers were now employed in 

breaking open an apartment, where the per- 
ſecuted Life Guards had barricaded them- 
ſelves ; when, in that critical moment, La 
Fayette and his officers appeared. The 
ruffians were with ſome difficulty perſuaded 
to deſiſt—perſuaded, and not forced; for the 
National Guards would not uſe force againſt 
men whom they called their fellow- citizens; 
and ſome of them had ſeen from their poſts 


* See Appendix, Note 2. 
the 
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the murders of M. M. Huttes and Varicourt, 
without attemptiing to ſave them. Some 
other Life Guards had, I believe, been killed, 
and all were in danger; all were hunted 
from place to place by their enemies, like 
the Proteſtants after the Saint Bartelemi : 
but their particular eſcapes it were unne- 
ceſſary to relate. 


The King himſelf, attended by La Fayette, 
went through the Palace, recommending his 
Guards to the mercy of the Pariſians, and 
declaring that they were unjuſtly accuſed. 
He now appeared on a balcony to repeat his 
interceſſion, and the mob violently called 
out for the Queen. Fayette went to ſeek 
her. She heſitated for a moment, and aſked 
if her preſence was neceſſary to appeaſe the 
people.“ He aſſured her it was. Then, 
faid ſhe, © I will go, even if I was ſure that 
„ went to execution” —— 4 dernier ſup- 


plice. 


She did appear, bearing the Dauphin in 
her arms, and the popular fury ſeemed a 


* Procedure, Depoſition 190. 
little 


. 
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little appeaſed ; although ſome of the ſpecta- 
tors, whether truly or falſely, ſtill thought 
they ſaw amidſt the crowd, muſquets levelled 
at the Queen's head.* Preſently a univer- 
fal cry reſounded, To Paris, to Paris!“ 
The whole Royal Family were now at the 
mercy of the people; nor could La Fayette 
have inſured their lives, if they had appear- 
ed to heſitate. The King aſſented; papers 
were diſperſed around to convey theſe tidings 
to the crowd ; the melancholy preparations 
were ſoon made, and the Royal Family ſet 
oft, preceded by the bloody heads of their 
own guards, accompanied by ruffians and 
infamous women in ſavage triumph, and 
eſcorted by ſome of the diſperſed obnoxious 
regiment, diſarmed and treated as priſoners 
of war. 


 Mounier, who had repoſed too much on 
La Fayette's vigilance, was awakened at 
eight o'clock by theſe horrid tidings. His 
imagination pointed out to him the downfal 
of Liberty, no leſs than that of Monarchy. 
He haſtened to the Aſſembly, and propoſed 


that 


— 


* 7 
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chat they ſhould immediately reſort to the 
Palace, hold their meeting in the great ſa- 
loon of Verſailles, and aſſiſt the King with 
their advice in this momentous criſis. Mi- 
rabeau anſwered, that it was beneath their 
dignity to meet in the King's Palace, and 
this anſwer was accepted as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon. Mounier aſſerts, chat the joy of Mira- 


beau, of Barnarve, and the more violent Pa- 


zriots, was indecently apparent; whilſt the 
others imagined themſelves ſurrounded by 
armed men, trembled for their lives, and 
dared not utter a word. It was voted, that 
the National Aſſembly was inſeparable from 
the King ; and they went on debating, or 
pretending to debate, on ſome trifling ſub- 
jet, whilit the diſmal proceſſion was mov- 
ing off for Paris. 


The broken remnants of the Middle Party 
met the next evening under as much appre- 
henſion as the Courtiers themſelves, con- 
vinced that their own lives were aimed at, 
that the freedom of the Aſſembly was at an 
end, and that its laws would now be dic- 
tated by a triumphant faction. Some reſolved 
10 
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to ſtay; Mounier and Lally Tolendal re- 
ſolved to or! the ET: 


Whether their ales was blame- 


able, would form too long a diſcuſſion, 
Mounier's life had been threatened by the 


mob, and therefore his enemies have accuſed 
him of fear. He fays in his Defence, that 


'he had reſolved to ſtir up the province of 


Dauphiny to inſiſt that the National Aſſem- 


bly ſhould not be held at Paris, and to de- 


clare that its:decrees could not paſs as bind- 
ing.whilſt it voted under the influence of a 


mob and an army; and other Deputies, he 


ſays, profeſſed to have ſimilar intentions. 


Whether this plan was lawful is alſo a mat- 


ter of doubt; it might certainly have led to 
a civil war, that evil which Mounier had 


once ſo much deprecated. But his plan 
was ſoon diſappointed: Barnave and many 


of his brother Deputies had prepoſſeſſed the 


people's minds againſt him; and in a ſhort 


time this. advocate for liberty was forced to 
leave France, to ſhelter himſelf from the re-. 
ſentment of that province, which but a few 
months before had adored him. He has 

| 2 : - . 
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lice reſided at Geneya, fully prepoſſeſſed | 
with the melancholy ſentiment, that all his 
efforts had only ended in enſlaving France 
to the deſpotiſm of e inſtead of the 
n of Wang. 7 | 
ſhould | nat 3 <A fo minute in Davy 
| of theſe little details, which Mr. Burke has 
already deſcribed, if they had not, from his 
relation, been ridiculed, and almoſt denied. 


I have advanced nothing but what is 
aſſerted upon the oath of eye- witneſſes, in 
the depoſitions taken before the Chatelet, 
omitting whatever bears the appearance of 
I hearſay report; and I know but of one ma- 
terial fact at iſſue between the contending 
factions Whether or no the ruffians entered 
the Queen's chamber, and ſearched her bed? 
Mounier values himſelf, amidſt all his miſ- 
- fortunes, that, he had firſt called the atten- 

tion of the public to the horrid maſſacre in- 

tended and actually begun on the 6th of 
October, and thus compelled the National 
Atembly. to order its authors to yo Pproſe- 
el 
* 
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There are three ſyſtems laid down with 
regard to this event, which muſt be ex- 
plained to the reader. 


Some think, like the writer of Dupont's 
Anſwer to Burke, That the Revolution 
& was already effected, and that the events 
&« of the 5th and 6th of October added to 
e every ſpecies of atrocity the moſt perfect 
„ inutility.“ 


Very different is the ſyſtem of the author 
of Hiftoire de Revolution, à who calls them 
« fatal days, if in reſpect to the bloody 
„ ſcenes which they preſented happy days 
in reſpect that they ſaved the King and 
* the Nation, extinguiſhed the torches of 
« civil war, and ſtifled the conſpiracies 
4 formed againſt the Conſtitution.” + If 
theſe days were ſuch a neceſſary ſupplement to 
the Revolution, an author may then be ex- 
cuſed if he has detained his readers a little 
too long on their ſhocking tranſactions. 


8 Vol. wi. p. 398. 
+ I have the oftener quoted that book, becauſe the Mr- 
eure de France once praiſed its impartiality, 
| | May 
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May it not fairly be obſerved, that a ſimilar 
excuſe might ſerve for the contrivers of the 
maſſacres of St. Bartelemi-—* We Catho- 
lies were the majority of the nation, we 
« wanted to ſtifle the conſpiracies of the 
6 minority, and the popular fury went 3 
*6 little farther than we intended,” 


The third ſtem, eſpouſed both by the 
Ariſtocratic and the Moderate party, is, that 
two factions concurred in raiſing theſe tu- 
mults with yery different intentions, The 
republican levellers meant to put it entirely 
out of the power of King, Nobles, or Clefey, 
to defend any one of their rights, not only 
by arms, but even by legal reſiſtance, Anoe 
ther party, ſuppoſed to be headed by Mira- 
beau, was more favourable to Monarchy, 
but wiſhed to change the Monarch and ſet up 
ſome phantom of power, under whoſe name 
Mirabeau and a few more of the cabal ſhould 
govern with ſupreme authority, The object 
of the firſt party was to confine the King 
within the walls of Paris; the object of the 
ſecond was to terrify him into flight ; but it 
was the intereſt of both to unite in the uſe of 

the ame means, ſedition and mwxder. 
| 82 The 
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The famine ſo often laid to the charge of 
the Nobles, is, by this ſyſtem, laid to the 
charge of theſe factions; for, ſays Mounier, 
could the Courtiers wiſh to bring the en- 
raged Pariſians to Verſailles, when they had 
not troops enough even to protect their flight ? 
The famine ceaſed as ſoon as the King was 
lodged at Parisy another proof, ſay his ad- 
vocates, that it was occaſioned by the rulers 
of the people, and not by a weak disjointed 
party, who. could not thus have produced, 
and then put a ſtop to it by their word of 

command. | 


The levelling party ſucceeded ; the other 
faction, more criminal, becauſe leſs heated by 
enthuſiaſm, were baffled, diſappointed, and 
reaped no other harveſt than diſgrace and 
mortification. 


The reader is left to judge between the 
two oppoſite ſyſtems; but in either caſe, it is 
plain, that the Revolution was from that 
hour completed, and that the republicans 
met with no obſtacle in their future career: 
my taſk, therefore, is drawing to a conclu- 


ſion. The object of this pamphlet is more 
the 
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the Revolution itſelf, than the laws and con- 
ſtitution which have been given to France in 
conſequence of that Revolution. An author, 
acquainted with the French nation, chiefly 
from books, would unavoidably be led into 
miſtakes in many technical details, of which 
the knowledge can only be acquired by con- 
verſation. Leaving that great work to ſome 
abler writer, I ſhall barely mark the progreſs 
and the dates of fome of their principal 
tranſactions, and make a few obſervations on 
the ſpirit that appears to animate them. 


Whatever triumph the principle leaders of 
the Aſſembly might feel at the entire humi- 
liation of the Court, it was impoſſible that 
they ſhould not ſtartle at the reflection, that 


they were going to ſhut themſelves up in a 
town where the populace had been permit- 


ted to aſſume the right of life and death, A 
falſe accuſation, believed by the mob, might 


inſtantly deſtroy the moſt zealous Patriot; and 


two months before, the Marquis de la Salle 
had very nearly afforded a dreadful example 
of that truth. They therefore took care to 


* He had been falſely accuſed of conveying gunpowder to 
the Court, and was ſaved with great difficulty by Fayette's 

X : jon. . 
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paſs the ſtrongeſt votes on the ſubject of 

their own ſacredneſs and inviolability, and 

even then the Aſſembly betrayed ſymptoms 

of reluctance and apprehenſion ; and ſo many 

. Deputies aſked for leave of abſence, that it 
was, at laſt, thought neceſſary to give a ge- 
neral refuſal. Soon after their reſidence in 
Paris, about the third week in October, ano- 
ther tumult happened, and an innocent ba- 
ker was hanged in the ſight of his wife and 
family, upon a falſe report that he was 4 
monopolizer of bread, 


& = 


The danger had now approached ſo neat 
their own doors, that the Aſſembly were 
rouſed into exertion, and aſſuming courage 
from exceſs of fear, paſſed a ſevere law, on 
the plan of our riot - act, ordering the muni- 
cipal Magiſtrates to proclaini martial law 
whenever the mob proceeded to outrage, 
and adding the formidable emblem of a red 
flag to be hung out from the Town-Houſe. 
As this unfortunate baker was neither a 


prieſt nor a gentleman, his murder was deem- 
ed deſerving of puniſhment, and two or 
three of the rabble were executed. The 
Parifians were a little reconciled to this ſe- 
5 | verity, 
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verity, when they heard a few days after- 
wards, that a man, employed to buy corn 
for their own proviſion, had been almoſt 
hanged at a neighbouring town by the enra- 
ged inhabitants, who thought they had a 
natural right to eat bread at as cheap a rate as 
the people of Paris. The firſt perſon who 
attempted the reſcue of the victim, was a 
ſpirited young Engliſh midſhipman, who 
drew his cutlaſs, and ſwore he would 
„never tamely ſee a man hanged without 
* 7r;al;” and he was afterwards thanked in 
form by the magiſtrates, 


The Aſſembly, now enjoying a few mo- 
ments of peace, proceeded quietly to deter- 
mine, that the elections of Deputies ſhould 
be made by the citizens at large, and 
no longer by the three ſeparate Orders, 
whoſe very names were now entirely abo- 
liſhed. The debates on the qualification 
for electors gave ſome ſatisfaction to the 


friends of property and law, as it was agreed 


that ſome qualification, though a very ſlen- 
der one, ſhould be requiſite, to vote in-the 
Primary Aſſemblies; that the men thus en- 


titled to vote, ſhould be regiſtered under the 


84 name 


"I 


% 7 
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name of the Active Citizens, (Citoiens Act) 
and that a qualification ſomewhat larger 


ſhould be required of thoſe wits were cho- 


ſen El ectors. 


The levelling party were very angry at 
theſe votes; but it is a moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, that it never came into the head 
of any French Democrat to ſay, that zhe 
people at large ought to chuſe their own Re- 
Preſentatives, and not employ and medium of 
Eleftors. ; 


Such is the influence of laws and cuſtoms 
of immemorial antiquity, even on the wildeſt 
fpirits ; and ſi uch, therefore, is their uſe for 


the preſervation of peace and good order, 


though arguments may be brought to prove 
them defective. Let us place the ſcene in 
England, let us but ſuppoſe, for a moment, 
that the ſcheme of chuſing electors was pro- 
poſed to the freeholders of Middleſex, or the 
houſeholders of Weſtminſter, and conſider 
whether they would bear to hear it without 
dangerous marks of impatience 


1 have 
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I have mentioned this circumſtance be- 
fore; but T' think the admirers of France; 
and the deelaimers for reformation, cannot be 
too often reminded, that the unanimous con- 
ſent of the French nation has in a manner 
conſecrated this principle: It is dange- 
&« rous to extend the right of voting to the 
e whole body of the people, unleſs you in- 
4e terpoſe a middle power between the peo- 
1 ple at large, and their Repreſentatives. 


I 


About the ſame time that it made laws 
for future elections, the Aſſembly begun that 
diviſion of France into ſmall diſtricts, ſo 
much cenſured by Mr. Burke. The mo- 
tive appears to have been good; namely, the 
ſuppreſſion of the partial and hurtful privi- 
leges of the old Provinces, and the conſoli- 
dation of them all into one undivided em- 
pire; but from the ' ſpirit of independence 
ſome diſtricts have ſhewn, it looks as if the 
Aſſembly had cut off twenty Hydra's heads 
to give room for eighty new ones to ſprout 


from the recent wounds. 
| | | J 


The Aſſembly, alſo, ordered all the old 
Parlemens to remain in-a-ſtate of vacation, 
2 and 
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and thus declared their intention to aboliſh 
thoſe independent courts of juſtice, which 
were once thought eſſential to the French 
Conſtitution. 


Scon after the Aſſembly had removed to 
Paris, a letter was ſent round in their name 
to the ſeveral Provinces, with the decree that 
ordered the contribution of the fourth of 
their revenues; a letter ſaid to be drawn up 
by the Biſhop of Autun, which fully ex- 
plains the miſtaken principle upoa which 
the honeſt part of the Democrats acted: 
for the letter lays it down as a maxim, and 
comments on it for ſome pages, that all 
« abuſes muſt be extirpated together, and at 
« once.” To me it appears that few 
maxims are more calculated to throw ſo- 
ciety into univerſal diſorder, and to make the 
reformation of abuſes almoſt impoſſible, by 
intereſting ſuch numbers in the preſervation 
of every ſeparate abuſe. 


I have heard that when Mr. Howard laid 
before Catherine of Ruſſia ſome of the 
abuſes committed in her priſons, ſhe an- 
ſwered, Ce ſont des cloux qu'il faut tirer les 

| 66 uns 
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te uns apres les autres,“ theſe are nails which 
muſt be drawn out the one after the other. 
Perhaps there was more ſound philoſophy 
in this maxim, uttered by a deſpotic Cza- 
rina, than in all the declamations of a re- 
publican Biſhop. The reader may alſo con- 
ſult Mr. Burke's ſpeech on the Civil Liſt 
Bill, particularly the 14th page, where he 
will find ſeveral arguments againſt univerſal 
and precipitate reformations, which at leaſt 
ſeem to prove that Mr. Burke's preſent ſen- 
timents are not ſo different from his former 
ones, as his enemies have alledged. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. © 


Mirabeau, at the very moment of the Aſ- 
ſembly's departure for Paris, propoſed an 
addreſs to the Provinces, in which it was 
metaphorically faid, that now © the veſſel of 
public buſineſs would proceed in its courſe 
1 more rapidly than ever.” This propoſal 
excited indignation in many minds, as it 
ſeemed to convey a manifeſt approbation of 
the plot formed to force the National Aſſem- 
bly into Paris. Mirabeau was looked on 
with abhorrence by one party, with ſuſpi- 
cion by all, and the {lender reed on which 
he had tried to lean failed him at once. La 
Fayette 


— 


* 
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Fayette had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the diſobedient ſpirit of his troops on the 
5th of October; he certainly attributed it to 
the Duc of Orlean's agents, though we 
know not exactly on what proofs he grounded 
his opinion; and he has certainly drove the 
Duc of Orleans into his well-known jour- 
ney to England, though we are not ac- 
quainted with the private converſations that 
paſſed on the occaſion. It was atteſted be- 
fore the Chatelet, that when Mirabeau heard 
of the Duc of Orlean's reſolution, he abuſed 
him with all the energy of the French vul- 
gar tongue, and concluded by exclaiming, 
He does not deſerve the trouble that has 
„% been taken for his ſake!” Mirabeau, in 
his ſpeech of defence ' againſt the Chatelet, 
owned, that indignation made him utter 
« indiſcreet and inſolent ſpeeches,” without 
confeſſing preciſely what they were. 

His next attempt was to compel the King, 
either to receive him as his Miniſter, or ac- 
cept a Miniſtry entirely of his formation. 
It was neceſſary to engage the National Aſ- 
ſembly into this ſcheme, and for that or 


_ he made a motion to admit the Kins g's 
& Miniſters 


. 


= . 
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Miniſters into the Aſſembly; this, prapoſal, 
was very ill received: the Courtiers deteſted 
Mirabeau the Republicans felt that they) 
had not overturned the firſt, throne of Eu- 
rope, in order to be governed by one of their 
equals, and an equal too, diſliked on account; 
of his immoral character. It was, therefore, 
not merely ſilently rejected, but they poſi- 
tively decreed on the 7th of November, that. 
none of their members ſhould accept a place 
in the Miniſtry, Such was the particular 
effect of uncommon circumſtances, that ay 
law, moſt palpably unfavourable to Royal 
Authority, was received by the Royal Party 
with a kind of triumph, Mirabeau, diſap- 
pointed in all his projects that related to 
Princes, Regents, or Kings, was compelled: 
once more to devote himſelf to the people; 
but he always bore a ſmothered reſentment 
againſt the leaders of the D party 
The Aﬀanbly n now and to | eſtabliſh: 

ſome legal method of trying perſons accuſed: 
af treaſon againſt the nation; both the Aſ- 
ſembly and the city of Paris had eſtabliſhed 
committees of reſearch, who are ſtill in ex- 
iſtence, and are accuſed of proceeding in a 


very 


entruſted by the city of Paris, with the 
care of the Hotel de Ville, I ſhould 


* 
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very inquiſitorial manner. They conſtituted 
the Chatelet of Paris ſupreme judge of ſuch 
crimes, till they had organized ſome better 
court of - juſtice; and they were forced by 
the reclamations of the moderate party to 
include in this liſt of crimes, the bloody 
ſcenes of the 6th of October, which at firſt 
the Democratic Journaliſts had repreſented 
as acts of ſelf defence. 


seni, commander of the Swiſs guards, 
was the firſt priſoner accuſed of lexe nation, 
brought before this new tribunal, and the 
ſturdy Switzer, baffled by his firmneſs all 
the malice of his enemies. The only fa& 
they could urge againſt him, was his let- 
ter to Launay, giving orders to defend the 
Baſtille, - 2 5 5 


To this he anſwered, I ordered him to 
« do his duty, and if I was at this moment 


« equally hold it my duty to defend it to 
« the ſt,” | 


: 
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This argument could not have but weight 
with the Magiſtrates, who remembered the 
plunder of the Hotel de Ville on the 5th of 
October, and the danger of the municipal 
officers. The mob ſoon gueſſed the inten- 
tion of the Chatelet to ſpare Bezenval, they 
raiſed a tumult in the Court, and demanded 
his blood. The ſteadineſs of the Magiſtrates, 
and the good behaviour of the National 
Guard, prevented farther miſchief; Bezen- 
val was acquitted, and has ever ſince been 
acknowledged a quiet and peaceable citizen 
by that very people, who, on the goth of 
July, would have murdered him without 
the leaſt remorſe, 


The Chatelet ſoon after ventured on a 
bolder meaſure, in acquitting the Prince de 
Lambeſc, Marſhal Broglio, and ſome other 
principal fugitives, who were accuſed, in 
their abſence, of the plot real or ſuppoſed, 

which occaſioned the Revolution of July; 
but againſt whom nothing but conjectural 
proof appeared, To make amends, as was 
generally ſuppoſed, they ſacrificed M, de 
Favras, a victim to popular prejudice, and 

condemned him to death for plotting a 
counter 


2 
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counter Revolution, on the oaths. of two 
witneſſes, who appear to have. ſome what 
reſembled, Titus Oats, Whether he was 
entirely innocent of raſh deſigns, is more 
chan can be poſitively aſſerted; but if Riche- 
lieu or Louvois had ſacrificed him on ſimi- 
Ar proofs, it would have been recorded as 
w. ol ini n | 
The great buſineſs of the National Aflem- 
bn a the winter of 1789, and the 
ſpringof 1790, conſiſted in totally deſpoiling 
the Clergy. Their firſt ſep commenced 
with a, decree, paſſed early in November, 
which declared that all the eſtates of the 
church were at the diſpoſal of the nation. 


Mounier aſſerts, that when he: learnt in 
Dayphine the. details of that buſineſs, the 


ave part which. the mob had taken, either 
at the door or in the galleries; the threats 
againſt the Prieſts, and the cries of reſent- 
ment againſt thoſe: members who ſpoke in 
their favor; he became entirely convinced, 

that the deliberations of the Aſſembly were 
no longer free, and that nothing remained 
for him but to reſign his ſeat. 


WET Fi - 


The 
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The next important ſtep was taken on 
February 13th, 1990, when they ſuppreſſed 
all monaſtic eſtabliſhments for ever, and 
ſeized on their lands, allowing, however, the 
preſent friars and nuns to obſerve their 
monaſtic vows; and granting to nuns the. 
ſpecial indulgence not to be removed from 
the convents they then reſided in, without 
their conſent and free choiee. 


In the month of April they completed 
their plan ; they voted away all the territorial 
poſſeſſions of the Church, giving to all 
Churchmen, in return, penſions much ſmal- 
ler than their former revenues; and giving 
to the creditors of the State aſſignations, i. e. 
aſſignats on theſe lands, as a new kind of 
paper money. Mirabeau was one of the 
{trongeſt advocates of theſe violent proceed- 
ings, in oppoſition to his own ſentiments, 
expreſſed in his pamphlet againſt the Em- 
peror, called Doutes ſur la Liberte de PE/- 
caut, where, amongſt many ſimilar paſſages, 
he ſays expreſſly, Deſpiſe * the monks as 
% much as you pleaſe, but do not rob them, 


* Page 159, Note the ſecond, 
T © for 
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& for it is unlawful to rob either the moſt 
determined atheiſt or the moſt credulous 
_ * capuchan friar.“ 


It would appear very unſuitable to the 
philoſophy of the preſent age, to aſſert that 
it is ſacrilege to ſeize on the revenues of the 
Church, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of 
the State. Let it be allowed, that the Na- 
tional Aſſembly might fairly have taken the 
Church lands after the death of the preſent 
incumbents; but let it be alſo allowed, that 
it is injuſtice to take from any man, with- 
out compenſation, a revenue which he had 
received as an undoubted life eſtate, and 
which had been conſidered as ſuch through 
a long courſe of ages. The continually increa- 
ſing deficit had made immediate ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary true; but the deficit inereaſed in 
exact proportion to the increaſe of wild de- 
mocratical liberty. Few of the taxes were 
now paid; and the ſalt tax, one of the moſt 
productive, was abſolutely refuſed. Five 
collectors were hanged by the mob at Be- 
ziers, and aſſociations againſt paying it were 
formed in ſorne of the provinces : the terri- 
fied Aſſembly were obliged, on the 14th of 

March, 
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March, to repeal it, without providing any 
ſubſtitute; and in about a month afterwards 
they made the Clergy expiate the fins of the 
people, 


The Clergy, who thought that the Com- 
mons had, Judas-lile, betrayed them with a 
$5, became from henceforth implacable ene- 
mies of the new Conſtitution, and were 
* ſoon accuſed of ſtirring up troubles, eſpe- 
cially at Nimes, and at Montauban. At 
Nimes, a dreadful tumult happened in June 
1790, during which about twenty Proteſ- 
tants were killed by the Catholic party; the 
Proteſtants gained a complete victory, and, 
in reven ge, are ſaid to have murdered two 


hundred Catholics. 


There is, certainly, no excuſe to be made 
for the eccleſiaſtics, if they really fomented 
theſe diſturbances; but does not the expe- 
rience of all ages prove, that if you ſtrip“ 
one hundred thouſand men of what they 


*The number of Clergy, ſecular and regular, in France, 
has been reckoned at 130,000 ; but! ſuppoſe that many pour 
Curates were gainers by the change, 4 


T 2 think 
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think is their property, and reduce them to 
deſpair, ſedition and rebellion will always 
follow as the conſequences. 


In the midſt of theſe internal altercations, 
the unexpected diſpute between Spain and 
England called forth the divided French 
nation to take a part in external politics. 
About the middle of May, the King ſent a 
meſſage to the Aſſembly, informing them of 
this diſpute, of the Engliſh naval prepara- 
tions, and deſiring their aſſiſtance in equipping 
a fleet of fourteen ſhips. The Pariſians, on 
this meſſage, were very near returning to their 
wonted ſtate of outrage; for they imagined 
that this meſſage covered a plot to unite the 
French army with the Spaniſh troops, and 
bring about a counter revolution. The Aſ- 
ſembly returned a general civil anſwer, and 
immediately proceeded to debate that im- 
portant queſtion, into whoſe hands ſhould 
ebe lodged the power of peace and war?“ 
The Democratic party were of opinion, that 
it ought to be lodged in the Aſſembly, and all 
the uſual common-place topics were repeated 
againſt ryrants and conquerors, whilſt the 
many wars that have been occaſioned by 

factious 


o 
uy 
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factious demagogues were totally forgotten. 
One Deputy, however, told them in return, 
that if they took this power to themſelves, 
a battle would ſoon be fought in the middle of 
&« their hall between Spaniſh piaſtres and Eng- 
& liſh guineas.” Mirabeau, after having, in 
the beginning of his ſpeech, courted popu- 
larity by a romantic dream of ſome future 
millenium of peace and concord between 
free States, was yet of opinion, that in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, the power of 
peace and war muſt be left to the King: im- 
mediately it was reported that he was bribed 
by the Court, and a pamphlet was fold 
about the ſtreets, giving an account of the 
great treachery. of the Count Mirabeau. 
He affected ſtoutneſs, and braved th» Demo- 
crats ; but, at laſt, a compromiſe took place, 
and a decree paſſed, importing that war 
e ſhall not be made, but by a decree of the 
National Aſſembly after the King's formal 
notification of his opinion of the neceſſity 
„of war, and that the King ſhall be obliged 
55 to make peace if the Aſſembly require it.” 


In this decree was contained that famous 
clauſe, which renounced all conqueſts in the 
T 3 name 
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name of the French nation, a clauſe which 
has been the ſubject of much panegyric; 
but which, at the moment, was almoſt ridi- 
culous, as the diviſions. of France would 
have left it an eaſy prey to foreign ambition. 
How far that Kingdom will repay the for- 
bearance of its neighbours, muſt be left to 
the deciſion of time. When we reflect on 
their lofty diſregard of treaties, their preſent 
Uliberality to all the Governments of the reſt 
of Europe, an illiberality which has pro- 
voked the ſtrictures of other writers; and on 
the intriguing ſpirit ſhewn by ſome of their 
leaders, there is too much cauſe to ſcar that 
their pacific ſpirit will exiſt in name alone, 
not in reality. 


After the decree was paſſed, and the peo- 
ple were pretty well ſatisfied, a Committee 
was appointed to examine into all the exiſ- 
ting treaties of alliance. This appointment 
was grounded on an opinion very general 


amongſt the violent Patriots, that all the 
treaties then exiſting were null; a conſe- 
quence derived from that logic, which had 
taught them on the 17th of June, 1789, 

that 
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that all the exiſting taxes were null and 
legal, 


They had now leiſure to look again at 
home, and proceed in their work of tho- 
rough reformations. They had compelled 
the King to ſend round to all the provinces 
the reſolutions of the 4th of Auguſt, under 
the authority of his great ſeal, and ſanc- 
noned as laws, whilſt they themſelves con- 
felled that the laws were yet to make, had 
entruſted their formation to a ſpecial com- 
mittee, and had promiſed to confider whe- 


ther any modifications would be neceflary. 


It is not ſurpriſing if this confuſion between 
ſuch different ideas as votes and /aws, occa- 
ſioned freſh confuſion between the tenants 
and the landlords ; the tenants taking the 
votes in their moſt enlarged ſenſe, and in- 
fiſting on immediate execution; the land- 
lords holding off, and ſecretly expecting 
that the laws, when completeted, would be 


modified rather more to their liking. New - 


riots had happened in the courſe of the win- 
ter in Brittany, Auvergne, . &c. and ſeveral 


gentlemens houſes were attacked. Moſt of 
F-4 the 


* 
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the feudal ſervices and rents had been de- 
clared redeemable, but ordered to be paid as 
before till redeemed. The peaſants, who 
had been told by the enthuſiaſtic admirers of 
the glorious 4th of Auguſt, that all feudal 
tenures were aboliſhed, could not compre- 
hend this diſtinction, and by the confeſſion 
of M. Cerutti, a democratic writer, in ſeve- 
ral places erected gibbets, to hang the land- 
lords or the ſtewards” who claimed their 
wonted rents. Tumults had alſo happened 
in Burgundy, and much more dangerous 
riots at thoſe important towns, Marſeilles 
and Toulon, riots ariſing from municipal 
quarrels. The Aſſembly, ſome time in the 
Spring of 1790, paſſed a decree that all 
municipalities ſhould be anſwerable for 
the damage done by rioters. I do nat 
know whether this law has ever been exe- 


cuted, | h 


But no conviction of the danger of exaſ- 
perating the minds of the people againſt 
thoſe who had been long their ſuperiors, 
could with-hold the Democrats from their 
grand ſcheme of the tatal extirpation of 

Nox 
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Nobility. It is curious to conſider ſume 


little ſteps which led to that event.“ 


A Grand Confederation had already been 
voted to take place on the 14th of July, to 
bind the King and the People to each other 
by new oaths, and in fact, to bind by the 
obligation of ſolemn oaths, the troops, of 
whoſe mutinous ſpirit they were every day 
growing more afraid, and the national 
guards, who were by no means under proper 
ſubordination, 


On the 19th of June, M. de Cloot, a 
malecontent Pruſſian refiding at Paris, en- 
tered the National Aſſembly at the head of 
a number of ſtrangers, collected (as he faid) 
from every quarter of the globe, even from 
Turkey” and the Eaſt Indies, and made a 
ſpeech, the bombaſt of which defies all 
tranſlation : but its chief purport was to 
repreſent the ambaſſadors from all exiſting 
governments as the ambaſſadors of tyrants, 
and to demand places for themſelves at the 


* See the Mercure de France for the end of June and 
beginning of July 1790, 
Che 
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enſuing ceremony, as the virtual ambaſſudors 
of all the enſlaved nations who wiſhed to 
be free. Satyrical report has affirmed, that 
the fellows who perſonated the Aſiatics 
were afterwards ſeen at the door of the Aſ- 
ſembly begging for the wages which had 
been promiſed them, 


Will it be too ſevere to refer to Mr. Mit- 
ford's account of the pretended mourning 
proceſſion, and the harangue of the failor 
who had ſwam aſhore on the barrel, em- 
ployed by the factions at Athens as theatrical 
arts, to work up the Athenians to deſtroy 
ſeven meritorious generals ** 


After M. de Cloot and his motley crew 
had retired, a motion was made to remove 
the ſtatues of ſlaves, which ſurrcanded a 
famous ſtatue of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
that the eyes of foreigners might not be 
wounded with ſuch an exhibition. This 
was unanimouſly voted. 'The houſe was 
now thought worked up to a ſufficient pitch 
of enthuſiaſm ; it was an evening ſeſſion, a 


* Mitford's Hiſt. of Greece, vol. ij. pages 665, 666. 
time 
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time when by tacit conſent, important 
queſtions had been ſeldom moved, great 
numbers of the minority were therefore ab- 
ſent, the decree that aboliſhes all hereditary 
Nobility was introduced, and voted by ſtra- 
tagem and ſupriſe. La Fayette was amongſt 
its zealous ſupporters, and yet he appears 
to have retained many old French notions 
of loyalty to the King, and zeal for the Salic 
Law of ſtrict maſculine hereditary ſucceſ- 
ſion, Some impartial friend might have 
aiked him, whether it was probable that the 
nation would retain the ſame veneration 
for hereditary monarchy when they were 
taught to look on all other hereditary diſ- 
tinftions not only with contempt, but with 
abhorrence ; and when the family called 
to the ſupreme diſtinction of alone ſupply- 
ing the vacancies of the throne, was not 
permitted to claim any outward marks of 
honor that might at all ſeparate jt from a 
family of plebeians ? 


This famous decree carries in its very 
preamble, the ſtrongeſt features of that con- 
ceit inherent in the French temper, that va- 
nity which would ſquare the opinions of all 
the 
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the world to its own ; of which it is diffi- 
cult for other nations to ſpeak, without be- 
traying a little too much reſentment. The 
Aſſembly were not ſatisfied with declaring 
that hereditary Nobility was incompatible 
with the Liberty of France, it declares in 
general terms, that hereditary Nobility is in- 
compatible with a Free State ; and thus, by 
implication, declares all Europe enſlaved, 
except a few Swiſs Democrats. I defy the 
greateſt enemy of England to aſſert, that in 
her proudeſt Hour of inſolence, ſhe ever 
declared by Act of Parliament, what foreign 
governments were or were not conſiſtent 


with her ideas of liberty. 


The decree then aboliſhes . for ever” all 
titles exiſting in France, including all the 
intermediate titles from prince to ſquire, i. e. 
ecuyer; it forbids with a preciſion worthy of 
a ſynod of Quakers, that appellation of high- 
neſs, excellence, &c. &c. ſhould be given to 
any man or body of men; it aboliſhes all 
names derived from eſtates, (a common 
practice in France) all coats of arms, and 
all liveries. 


The 
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The decree. next deſcends to ſuch minu- 
tiz as to prohibit a trifling honor, paid ſome- 
times to governors and noblemen, and ſome- 
times to the Seigneurs de Paroiſſes, of bur- 
ning incenſe when they came into the church. 
To this law may be joined a clauſe in a late 

decree, which forbids theſe lords of pariſhes 
to have a pew diſtin& from their pariſh- 
ioners. 


One of the evils that had ever been la- 
mented in France, was the non- reſidence of 
country gentlemen on their eſtates, and a 
wiſe legiſlature ought, by every means to 
have allured them, if poſſible, into a taſte 
for rural life. On the contrary, may it not 
happen that theſe repeated mortifications 
will drive them ſtill more into towns and 
cities, where the ſuppoſed diſgrace will be 
leſs viſible. Philoſophers may laugh if they 
pleaſe at the importance that I ſuppoſe at- 
tached by a loſing party to ſilly ceremonials 
and unmeaning coats of arms: but I appeal 
to every generous Briton, (no matter whe- 
ther noble or plebeian) whether the moſt 
trifling degradation, inflicted as a ſtudied in- 
ſult by a triumphant faction, does not aſſume 

an 
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an importance far beyond its real value ? 
Great injuries may be dictated by neceſſity 
or ſelf defence, petty affronts appear to be 
the offspring of refined malevolence. 


The King of France had ſuffered too 
much already in the cauſe of his Nobles, to 
attempt any reſiſtance, and his ſanction was 
accordingly ſent on the 21ſt of June. Of 
all his miniſters, Necker alone, Necker a 
plebeian, a republican, Necker born in a 
democracy, inſiſted that his diſapprobation 
ſhould be ſent to the Aſſembly; and as the 
other miniſters refuſed, he publiſhed his 
obſervations in a ſeparate pamphlet, obſer- 
vations that do him credit, as being pru- 
dent, rational, and moderate. He aſks 
them in one paſſage, whether, as they had 
voted Hereditary Nobility inconſiſtent with a 
Free State, they meant to infer that No6/ty 
for , iſe might be allowable? Here was a 
door opened for diſcuſſion; upon this ground, 
philoſophers might have endeavoured to 
combine the good derived from honors that 
do not taint the mind with ſelfiſh lucre, with 


their doctrines of the natural equality of 
man: 
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man: but the French philoſophy is inclu- 
ded in one word—Extirpation. 


Monteſquieu has a remarkable chapter, 
which intitles “ Idee du Deſpotiſme,“ and 
when the reader expects a logical definition, 
he meets with a ſhort expreſſive ſimile. 
„When the ſavages of Canada with to ga- 
ther fruit they cut down the parent tree. 
„uch is the government of a Deſpot!“ 
May not a ſimilar compariſon apply to the 
National Afembly ?—A ſavage found his 
cottage incommoded by the ſhade of an an- 
tient wide- ſpreading tree, and inſtead of lop- 
ping the branches, he fell to grub it up by 
the roots. In the conduct of theſe enemies 
to deſpotiſm an obſerving mind may deſcry 
much of the rapid violence of a deſpot, al- | 
ways ready to exclaim like our Richard in 
| Shakeſpeare, 


Off with his head. 
„So much for Buckingham!“ 


This unparalleled decree was received with 
high indignation by all the gentilbommes in 
the kingdom, who ſent up repeated pro- 
teſtations againſt it, which proteſtations 
Were 


| 
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were not allowed to appear on the journals. 
The Nobility and the Clergy of Alſace were 
more enraged than any of their brethren 


at the ſpirit of the late decrees, and, indeed, 


with better reaſon, for they had received their 
honors and emoluments from the German 
empire, not from the French nation; their 
rights had been confirmed to them by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, and they denied the 
power of the National Aſſembly to alter 
that treaty. They have been ſuſpected ever 
ſince of exciting the reſentment of the Ger- 
man Princes againſt France; and it is by 
keeping alive the reſentment of the com- 
mons againſt the gentlemen, that France 
muſt ſecure itſelf from henceforth againſt 
any attempt of the Empire to reconquer 
that ceded province. 


The day of the Confederation was how 
approaching, and the unlucky Duke of Or- 
leans, no longer a Prince, declared his in- 
tention to quit England and be preſent at 
the ſcene. The jealouſy of La Fayette 
again endeavoured to prevent him, but was 
obliged to deſiſt; M. d'Orleans returned, 
took the oaths with the reſt, and his name 

need 
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need not again have appeared in the nars 
ration, if it had not been from the accuſa- 
tion ſoon brought againſt him. (It may 
juſt be mentioned, however, that the name 
La Clos, his ſuppoſed friend, has been lately 
mentioned as a ſeditious orator at ſome ſes 
ditious clubs.) 


The G. and Confederation and the reci- 
procal oaths of King, People, and Army, 
took place on the 14th of July, with great 
ſplendor and without any confuſion ; not 
can 1t be denied that this folemn ceremony 
gave an apparent legality to the conſtitutions 


even though its foundation might have been! 


laid by force. But the revolt of Nancy, 
which happened ſoon after, proved the oaths 
which all the regiments of the army had 
taken by deputy, had not retained much 1n- 
fluence on their conduct; in many regi- 
ments the ſoldiers, having now righted the 
public, had begun to think of righting their 


ptivate wrongs, to complain that their offi- 
cers cheated them, and to plunder the military 


cheſts. Theſe diſcontents had riſen at 
Nancy to the pitch of downright rebelliong 
and the Aſſembly had been obliged to au- 

U = theorize 
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thorize M. de Bouille, commander at Metz, 
to ſuppreſs them by force of arms. This 
ſtep was taken very reluctantly, for they 
ſuſpeQed Bouille of being an ariſtocrat, and 
according to their uſual cuſtom of never 
puniſhing democratic criminals, they were 
debating about ſending commiſſioners to 
pacify, inſtead of troops to reduce the inſur- 
gents, But M. de Bouille, when armed 
with the firſt decree, marched directly to 
Nancy at the head of fome regular and 
ſome national troops, and ſubdued them, 
not without confiderable ſlaughter. 


Here every hiſtorian, even the writer of 
an-abridgement, ſhould ſtep out of his way 
to relate an action ſo heroic, that it equals 
all that is recorded in Greek or Roman an- 
nals, A young officer, M. Deſilles, after 
endeavouring vainly to perfuade the inſur- 
gents to capitulate, threw himſelf acroſs the 
mouth of a cannon which-they were going 
to fire off, and bade them complete their 
crime by blowing him to pieces. They 
did not put him to quite fo dreadful a death, 
but they tore him from the cannot and 
ſtabbed him with bayonets. The ſtruggle 

| had, 


- 
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had, however, gained ſome time for M. Bou- 
ille's troops to advance, and this more than 
generous ſacrifice had ſome ſhare in deter- 
mining the ſucceſs of the day. This real 
patriot, this martyr to his country, was 
found alive on the field of battle, but un- 
happily died of his wounds about three 
weeks afterwards ; and it is but juſtice to 
ſay, that great honors have been paid to his 
memory. 


When news of theſe tranſactions was 
brought to Paris, the Aſſembly felt embar- 
raſſed in the higheſt degree, as they ſuſ- 
pected though unjuſtly, that Bouille would 
himſelf take up the buſineſs of rebellion, 
and yet forced to approve a man who had 
ated in conformity to their own orders. 
But the Pariſians were enraged, aſſembled 
round the doors, and demanded Bouille's 
head and the heads of the miniſters, though 
they could hardly tell why. The Nationak 
Guard quieted them ; but this event unex- 
pectedly haſtened the final reſignation of 
Necker. Ever ſince the tranſlation of the 
Aſſembly to Paris, he had ſenſibly felt that 
his credit was expiring; he was conſidered 


S 2 AS 
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as a tool who had done the buſineſs of 
party, and might now be laid aſide at plea- 
ſure. M. Camus, the leader of one of their 
Committees on public accounts, a violent 
afſertor of rigid ceconomy, and many other 
members, had frequently quarrelled with all 
his plans, and brought cavilling accuſations 
againſt him. In return, he had told them 
home truths, which only ſerved to increaſe 
his unpopularity, with the Aſſembly. On 
the night when the mob roſe on receiving 
the tidings from Nancy, he was aſſured that 
his life was aimed at ; he quitted his houſe, 
and ſpent many hours in the fields near 
Paris. Convinced that he had kept his 
place too long for his own honor, he plead- 

ed ill health and infirmities, and ſent his 
reſignation to the National Aſſembly, who 
read it, and with the moſt careleſs in- 
difference, called for the order of the day, 
Pierced to the heart with this diſdainful 
treatment, he ſet out for Switzerland ; but 
the bitter cup of his humiliation was not 
yet exhauſted: he was ſtopped and con- 
fined like a priſoner by the National Guard 
of Arci-ſur-Aube, who thought that no 


finance miniſter ought to leave France 
with 


* 
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without firſt making up his accounts. He 
was ſet at liberty by a very dry letter from 
the Aſſembly, and retired to his native 
country without one ſingle mark of eſteem 
or regret from that nation, which, for his 
ſake, had but the year before rebelled againſt 
their King. 


On the 7th of Auguſt, a little while before 
Necker's retreat, the Chatelet, by the mouth 
of M. Boucher d'Argis, had informed the 
Aflembly that two of its members had ap- 
peared liable to be accuſed (deeretèx for 
the tumults of the 5th and 6th of October 
1789. It was preſently known that theſe 
members were Orleans and Mirabeau, and 
all the true Democrats, from zeal to their 
cauſe rather than love to their perſons, 
united in their defence, The affair was 
referred to a Committee, which, on the 2d 
of October, made its report, delivered by 
M. Chabroud, and the Aſſembly declared 
that there was no ground for the accuſa- 

tion. 


It appears that the Chatelet had acted 
raſhly in accuſing with great ſolemnity two 
U 3 members, 


# | 
* * 
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members, againſt whom they had collected 
but very ſlight legal proofs, though the ſuſ- 
picions of the public were by no means 
ſlight: but the great partiality of the report 
of M. Chabroud did not the leſs ſcandalize 
all moderate perſons, eſpecially when he 
endeavoured to excuſe the murder of the 
Life Guards, on the ſuppoſition that they 
fired on the 6th of October, when they ſaw 
the mob breaking into the Palace. The fact 
itſelf is poſitively denied ; but ſuppoſe it 
were true, let royalty be forgot, and let the 
caſe be ſtated thus :—A man's houſe is ſur- 
rounded by ruffians, who attempt a forcible 
entry with the moſt horrid threats againſt 
his ſervants and his wife ; the ſervants fire, 
and kill one of the rabble. Where is the 
Engliſh law, or indeed the Engliſh lawyer, 
that would preſume to call ſuch an action 
murder, or to vindicate, as M. Chabroyd 
has done, the vengeance of the ruffians 
againſt theſe faithful ſervants } 


But another and more important conſe- 
quence reſulted from the vote of the Aſſem- 
bly ; it became a legal and conſtitutional privi- 
lege of the Aſſem bly, that no inferior court 


could 
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could proſecute one of its members for any 
crime, until the Aſſembly itſelf had voted 
that there were grounds to proſecute him, 


There is no need of ſpending many words 
to prove that ſuch a privilege, granted to a 
ſovereign, uncontrouled Aſſembly like that 
of France, may lead to a tyranny as oppreſ- 
ſive as any the French have eſcaped from. 
The Chatelet grew hated by the people 
of Paris, who complained that they diſ- 
| graced by their conduct the Revolution; 
for they had imprudently begun to unveil 
ſome of the odious manceuvres that led to 
it, The Pariſians were forced to own there 
was ſome guilt in the tranſactions of the 
6th of October; but they affirmed, that the 
tumult of the 5th was very patriotic, as if 
the indiſcreet zeal of the Life Guards could 
not have been checked by a ſolemn and de- 
cent deputation ſent from the Hotel de Ville 
to complain of the ſuſpicious circumſtances 
that attended their banquet, and as if the fac- 
tions, who let out à herd of tæuo thouſand li- 
gers, are not anſwerable for the miſchiefs they 
commit. The affair was immediately taken 
out of the hands of the Chatelet, and the 

v4 proſe- 
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- proſecution was entirely laid aſide; by which 


means the people received another proof 


that murder was not held to be deſerving of 
puniſhment, in England we ſay high treaſon: 


but it is a new principle of law, adopted by 
the French patriots, that it is not high trea- 
fon to conſpire the death of a king's wife; 


wife is the phraſe that they uſe, and they 


ſeem to wiſh to baniſh from the language 
the word queen as well as the word noble. 


I, ſhould not have inſiſted ſo much op a 


ſubject, which is but an epiſode in this aw- 


ful tragedy, if it did not give room to ſome 


apprehenſions, that the unmanly ferocity 
which had ſeized the minds of the French, 
has extended itſelf to the party, the very 
{mall party, as I believe, of Engliſh who ap- 
prove their conduct. One inſtance may be 
ſufficient, in an anſwer to Mr. Burke, in- 


ſerted in the Diary laſt December, and ſaid ta 


come from a gentleman of literature ; I read 


with pain the following inhuman ſentence : 
If the Queen was guilty, was her beauty 


4 to exempt her from the puniſhment due 


to her crimes ?” Such an expreſſion would 
only have been allowable when Mary queen 
© * N 


* * | | | * * 
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of Scots was accuſed of the barbarous mur- 
der of her huſband: it is horrid to apply it 
to mere female frailties and weakneſs, or 
even to indiſcreet councils given to a huſ- 
band at a moment when ſhe might be per- 
ſuaded, that the crown and the life of her 
huſband and of her children were in dan- 


ger. © 


The public tranſactions of Europe now 
call us back to the beginning of Auguſt, 
when M. de Montmorin laid before the Na- 
tional Aſſembly the application of the Spa- 

niſh Court for aſſiſtance, and the Committee 
fore- mentioned made a report more favour- 
able to Spain than to England, 


The minds of the people were much 
changed ſince the month of May; ſpeeches 
had been made, and violent pamphlets pub- 
liſned againſt the ſuppoſed ambition of 
England; commercial jealouſy had been 
rouſed, that modern ſource of war, as inex- 
hauſtible as the martial pride of the barong 
and knights of feudal ages; and the mer- 
chants of the ſouthern provinces expreſſed 
their | ina that Spain, if deſerted, 

8 would 
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* would make a treaty with England, that 
would be very prejudicial to the trade of 
France. The Committee and the Aſſembly 
A Joined,” therefore, in recommending the fit- 
ting out of a powerful fleet, and a defenſive 
alliance with Spain, deprecating at the fame 
tirfie any alliance for offenſive purpoſes : but 
experience ſhews, that a defenſive alliance 
means juſt what nations chuſe it ſhould 
mean, and may be converted at pleaſure into 
2n offenſive ; and there can be little doubt 
hat France, unfit as it was for war, would 
have been dragged, by Spain into the quar- 
re}, if the buſineſs had not been brought 
to a ſpecific termination ; and all the fine 
compliments that paſſed between the Revo- 
lution Club and the Dde de Rochefoucault 
and the magiſtrates of Quimper, would not 
have retarded hoſtilities for a moment. 


A fleet of about thirty ſail was now fitted 

out at Breſt with all poſſible expedition; but 
* M. Albert de Rioms, who commanded it, 
"though an able officer, was ſuſpected not to be 
fufficiently democratic. It is probable that a 
ſcheme was laid in the private cabals of party, 
e wu out at once che Admiral and all the 

n Miniſters, 


# 
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Miniſters, againſt whom there had þeen 


many petty accuſations and many exceptions 
taken. A mutiny, therefore, ſuddenly broke 


out at Breſt, upon occaſion of ſome bf the 


articies of a new penal code of Marine Law 
veted by the Aſſembly. . 
* 
A Committee was as uſual appointed, and 
M. Menou on the 20th of October made 4 
report, in which, after cenſuring the ſailors, 
he repreſented that the want of confidence 


in the Miniſtry was the latent cauſe of all 
the mutinies and riots in the kingdom. A 
motion was made to accuſe the Miniſters, 


but unexpectedlꝝ it was Joſt, at which The 
Democrats were enraged. The next, day, 


M. Menou, who had "FT 4 owned that the | 


ſailors and municipality of Breſt were pu- 
niſhable, told the Houſe with ungqualled 
aſſurance, that ſince they would not puniſh 
the true authors of miſchief, they ought not 
to puniſh men, who had only erred from 
exceſs of patriotiſm. The ſailors Gere there: 


fore mildly exhorted to return to tfleir duty: 


the offenſive articles were promiſed to be re- 
conſidered, and a new ſtrip'd flag was ſubſti- 

tuted for the white flag. This propoſition ' 
of 


o 
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mi 


of changing the national flag excited the re- 
ſentment of the minority, and Mirabeau, 
giving way to his uſual violence, cried out, 
«The Ariſtocrats are grown inſolent from 
„their victory of yeſterday; a fortnight 
ago they dared not, for their own ſafety, 
« have objected to this propoſal.” Theſe 
words excited much noiſe and clamour from 
the oppoſite party, and were called lan- 
* guage worthy#of a leader of banditti.“ 
I gefire that my readers will compare them 
with ſimilar words uſed by Mirabeau, on a 
debate on the dangers that might threaten 
from the ſide of Germany ; ; he ſaid, That 
« the Emperor would be unwilling to en- 
* gage in the quarrel, when he recollected 
what an hoſtage was in the hands of the 
“French (the Queen being Leopold's ſiſ- 
beter.) 


Does it not, then, appear, that oblique 
Sg of murder and aſſaſſination were the 
favourite argument of that ambitious dema- 

gogue, Who has fo unjuſtly uſurped the 


honours due to virtue. 
1 if 


* 


We. 


The motions of M. Menou were all car- 
. and the aſſiſtants of executive govern- 
* ment 
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ment faw that their fate was determined. © 


Albert reſigned, and Bougainville was made 
Admiral of the Breſt fleet. Luzerne, Miniſ- 
ter of Marine, reſigned ; Fleurieu was put 
in his room, but has met with ſo many 
mortifications from the Aſſembly, that a 
few months ago he gave up his place, and 
M. Thevenard ſucceeded. All the Miniſters 
were weeded out one after another. M. Du- 
portail ſucceeded M. Tour du Pin as Var 
Miniſter, and has hitherto not diſpleaſed the 
Aſſembly; but the malcontents reproach 
him with taking no care of the diſcipline of 
the army, and allowing the ſoldiers to be- 
come independent; 


The ſailors at Breſt became pacified ; but 
in the mean time the Court of Spain had 
heard terrible accounts of the mutinous ſpi- 
rit of the French fleet, and, if all the foreign 
newſpapers deſerve any credit, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe acounts ſigned the Conven- 
tion with England. 


Three great internal objects had occupied | 
the Aſſembly for ſome time, and employed 
them during the remainder of the laſt year 


and 
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and the beginning of the preſent, 1791—the 
Finances, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and 
the Diſcipline of the Church. Each of 

theſe would deſerve a volume written by 
men converſant on the ſubject, in order to 
diſtinguiſh what is good, what is ——_— 
and what 1s dangerous. 


F ſhall only obſerve on the firſt head, that 
the ſcheme of forcing the Aſignats or paper 
money into-circulation, and obliging people 
to employ them in the purchaſe of the 
Church Lands, has hitherto ſucceeded bet- 
tet than was expected. But the want of 
current coin is ſtill ſeverely felt, eſpecially 
at Paris; Aſſignats loſe, when exchanged 
againſt money, ſometimes 10 and ſometimes 
18 per cent.; and the money brokers who 

carry on this uſurious traffic, have now ſuc- 
ceeded to the millers and bakers in the ha- 
tred of the common people. The enemies 
of the Revolution ſay, that the Deficit is not 
yet filled up, and that when all the Church 
Lands are ſold, it will appear that the finances 
of the nation are {till in a ſtate of embar- 


raſſment. 
* 
4 


The 
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The taxes have hitherto®been very ill 
paid, by the confeſſion of M. Camus, M. 
Monteſquieu, and the Committee of Ac- 
counts; and in particular, M. Necker's 
contribution of the fourth of each man's re- 
venue has not been acquitted. Trade has 
been relieved from many burthenſome taxes; 
but as heavy taxes are indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, it is probable they will fall ſeverely 
upon land. | 


| . 

As to the ſecond head, the friends of the 
Revolution celebrate exceedingly the adop- 
tion which the French have made of the 
Engliſh inſtitution of Juries in criminal 
caſes. That inſtitution is moſt excellent in 
a country that has long been uſed to it; 
but time alone can ſhew whether it will be 
practicable in a kingdom where not the 
ſmalleſt traces of it had hitherto appeared, 
Here, as on every other ſubject, the French 
have carried good principles to that exceſs 
in which they become bad. A fort of Ariſto- 
phobia (if I may coin the word) has ſeized 
the National Aſſembly, and they think that 
there is no liberty if any power exiſts inde- 
pendent of the choice of the people. Not 


only . 


| i 
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only they have diflolved their old Parlia- 
ments, and made Judges elective, by the 
fame Electors as chuſe the Members of 
the Aſſembly, but they have refuſed the 
King the ſmalleſt check on the election; 
and what 1s worſt of all, the Judges are 
elected only for fix years, and after that may 
bs re- elected if agreeable to the people. In- 
dependent Judges and independent Juries 
awing one another, have given to England 
a purity of juſtice unknown to moſt other 
countries ; but whether the ſame purity may 
be expected when the 7wwo powers are in 
fact reduced to one, and when the Judges 
are dependent on the intrigues of popular 
factions, not more conſonant to morality 
than the intrigues of courtiers, experience 
mult determine; but at preſent it appears 
yery problematical. 


The internal adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment and police of the kingdom may be 
ranked under this head, and the diviſion of 
the kingdom into municipalities included 
within the diſtricts and anſwerable to them, 
whilſt the diſtricts are included within and 
anſwerable to the clective adminiſtrations of 


3 the 
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the eighty larger departments ; this diviſion, 
I fay, this gradual ſcale of elective powers, 
has been the ſubject of, to ſome writers, 
unbounded admiration. But where is the 
higheſt point of this political ſcale, and to 
what power are the eighty departments an- 
ſwerable? This is ſomewhat like the queſ- 


tion which is ſaid to puzzle an Indian philo- 


ſopher : The world is ſupported by an 


„elephant, the elephant by a tortoiſe— 
Very well, but how is the tortoiſe ſup- 
„ ported 2” 


It will appear to all who read the debates 
of this laſt ſpring, that the National Aſſem- 
bly have often felt this difficulty, however 
their friends in England may have diſre- 
garded it. They dare not entruſt any effec- 
tual power of controul to King or Miniſter, 
and to erect any body of magiſtrates, with 
power to call theſe petty republics to ac- 
count, would be Ariſtocracy, a word more 
odious to a Frenchman's ears than Deſpotiſm 
itſelf. | 


Whilſt the ſubje& of internal police is 
mentioned, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
| - the 
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the Aſſembly, who have ſcornfully rejected 
that independence of Judges which even Re- 


publicans in England have never attacked, 


have frequently ſhewn a diſpoſition to adopt 
our ſyſtem of Poors Rates, that part of our 
internal government which ſpeculative wri- 
ters have moſt queſtioned, and for which a 
hundred plans of reformation have been pro- 


| poſed, though none have been yet carried 


into execution. If the Committee of Men- 


dicity, as it is called, can hit upon any plan 
that can reconcile humanity, œconomy, and 


the due encouragement of induſtry, may 
they proſper in their views! England, in 
this inſtance, will not deny that it may be 
outdone. But firſt let a native of England 
be allowed to tell the French Democrats a 
truth, which few Engliſhmen will deny. 
The internal management of our pariſhes 1s 
one of the moſt democratic parts of our 
Conſtitution, and at the ſame time one of 


the moſt abuſed. The churchwardens and 


overſcers elected by the Tiers-Ezat of Eng- 
land, and anſwerable to that alone, are fre- 
quently accuſed of groſs corruption, lit- 
giouſneſs, and inhumanity. And on the 
whole, the beſt- managed pariſhes, and thoſe 

where 
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where the poor are moſt kindly treated, are 


thoſe that are ſuperintended by landed gen- 


tlemen of conſiderable property and family long 
refident in the neighbourhood, that order of 
ſociety at preſent ſo perſecuted ® and de- 


graded in France, 


The diſcipline of the Church was the 
third great object of the National Aſſembly. 
The ſyſtem they adopted is founded on the 
ſame principle, and every benefice, from a 
curacy to a biſhopric, is elective. 


One of their regulations is certainly blame- 
able, and as ſuch is particularly cenſured in 
the Pope's late briefs on the ſubject - the re- 
gulation which admits people of all religions 
to vote at theſe elections. I do not ſee how 
a Catholic can bear to have Proteſtants inter- 
fere with the choice of his teachers, nor how 
a conſcientious Proteſtant can join in chuſing 
a Catholic paſtor. 


The Clergy had by this time contrived a 


plan to gratify their reſentment ; they allow- 
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ed that the nation had the legal right to take 
away their revenues, but they denied .its 
right to alter the church diſcipline, and in 
particular to change the limits of dioceſes, 
or the mode of nominating to benefices, with- 
out a National Council, which the Aſſembly 
had not the leaſt inclination to convoke. 
Incenſed at this. objection, they impoſed, 
about the end of November, an oath on the 
Clergy, to obſerve the Conſtitution decreed 
by the Aſſembly. Great numbers refuſed, 
and many of thoſe clergymen who were at 
the beginning the firm friends of the Com- 
mons. Some offered to take the oath, with 
a reſerve that it did not extend to admit any 
{piritual authority in the Aſſembly; but 
though the Aſſembly declared it did not in- 
tend to meddle with the ſpiritual part of re- 
ligion, it would not allow of any reſerve in 
the oath. 


All the refractory clergymen were with- 
out diſtinction ejected from their benefices, 
and others choſen in their room; and moſt 
of the curates who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the Aſſembly have been elected to biſhop- 


rics. Meanwhile many devout and ſcrupu- 
| lous 
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lous minds have refuſed to acknowledge theſe 
new paſtors, eſpecially ſince the Pope has 
publicly expreſſed his diſapprobation of the 
oath, Thus the Aſſembly, whilſt they 
they meant to ſubdue men's perſons and 
conſciences without reſerve, have raiſed up 
a ſe& of French Nonjurors, who may prove 
as troubleſome as the Engliſh Nonjurors after 
the Revolution. The Engliſh could not 
avoid that perplexity, becauſe the diſpute 
related to an oath of allegiance, which the 
Engliſh clergy had always taken. But as 
this French oath was entirely unprecedented, 


it has been ſaid, that the Aſſembly acted both | 


harſhly and imprudently in forcing it at once 
upon minds unprepared to receive it. 


The courſe of events now brings us to 


mention a tumult which happened at Paris 
about the end of November. M. de Caſtries 


having had ſome words with M. de Lameth, . * 


a violent patriot, a duel was fought, and 
M. de Lameth was ſlightly wounded. Im- 


mediately the mob cried out, that M. de 


Caſtries was bribed to aſſaſſinate a patriot, 


that his ſword was poiſoned, &c. &c. They 


ruſhed upon M. de Caſtries hotel, plundered 
X 3 it, 
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it, and deſtroyed its furniture and pictures; 
whilſt Caſtries himſelf eſcaped from their 
fury, and quitted France. This tumult is 
ſuppoſed to have proceeded from one of the 
principal ſources which taints the riſing 
liberty of France with the poiſon of licen- 
tiouſneſs, the influence of a powerful club. 

There is at Paris a number of thoſe ſocieties, 
' which imitate the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ; have their preſident, their 
tribune for harangues, their motions, their 
diviſions ; and it is well known, that the 
decrees which paſs in the Aſſembly, are 
often prepared and voted in theſe little ſelf- 
elected oligarchies. One of the principal of 
theſe clubs is the Club of the Jacobins, or 
Amis de la Conflitution, though another, called 
the Club of 1789, being almoſt as republi- 
can, ſometimes lifts up its head, and endea- 
vours to diſpute the palm of popularity. 

But the Club des Jacobins, to which M. La- 
meth belonged, is-by far the moſt formi- 
dable, as it has its correſponding clubs { es 
Aliliès is the word) in moſt of the towns in 
France ; and wherever a branch of the Ja- 
cobins is eſtabliſhed, it may coſt people their 
lives to affront one of its members, or ſet up 


any 
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any political club which profeſſes leſs demo- 
mocratical principles. | 


In Paris, the Count de Clermont Ton- 
nerre (whole principles leaned to the mode- 
rate party) endeavoured to ſet up a club 
called The Friends of Monarchy. He alledged, 
that the books and journals publicly printed 
by Deſmoulins and Briſſot de Warwille, 
members of the Jacobins, books which open- 
Iy adviſed the French to conſtitute them- 
ſelves a republic, juſtified a meeting of thoſe 
friends to a limited government, who thought 
that monarchy was eſſential to the ſafety of 
a great nation. This unfortunate club has 
been the object of a perſecution, carried even 
to ridiculous lengths, and of which the de- 
tails may be read in the Mercure, Some- 
times the orders of the mayor, M. Bailly, 
and ſometimes the inſults and threats of the 
mob, have perpetually prevented it from 
aſſembling. It was well aſked,- even in a 
French newſpaper, when did the Whigs in 
England prevent the Tories from meeting 
at the Cocoa Tree? 


But at Aix, in the month of December, 
much more dreadful events happened; the 
X 4 Gibbet 
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Gibbet Law of Paris was revived, and an 
officer and two lawyers were hanged for 
ſetting up a club in oppoſition to the clubs 
already exiſting, and hanged in the face of 
the magiſtrates, who ſtood tamely by. The 
officer is owned to have been very indiſcreet 
in his.cenſures of the preſent government : 
but, alas! he was fourſcore! an age that 
would have diſarmed the fury of an eaſtern 


deſpot. 


One of theſe lawyers, M. de Paſcalis, was 
mentioned with eſteem even by Patriots in 
the National Aſſembly, as having formerly 
publiſhed very good works on the Reform 
of the Provincial States. Unfortunately, he 
could not approve of breaking his native 
province into departments, and {till leſs of 
aboliſhing the Parlemens, which many 
Frenchmen, once reckoned enemies to deſ- 
potiſm, had been taught to regard as ſacred 
and inviolable. He had ſigned a ſtrong pro- 
teſt of the lawyers againſt diſſolving the 
Parlement of Provence, and from that time 


the people were inſtigated, to take away his 
ä 


It 
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It muſt be confeſſed that M. de Calonne's 
imprudent work, /Etat de la France, in 
which he lays down the plan of a Counter 
Revolution, whilſt neither he nor his party 
had the neceſſary means to effect it, had 
greatly contributed to infect the minds of the 
Revolutioniſts with malignant ſuſpicions of 
plots. But it was not the leſs ſhameful for 
a legiſlator to utter, in the ſanctuary of law 
and juſtice, ** That it was no wonder if the 
people ſometimes reyenged themſelves 
© when they were continually attacked ;” 
i. e. Le peuple continuellement attaque ſe venge 
quelquefois. Such was the ſpeech of M. 
Charles de Lameth in the National Aſſem- 
bly; and many of the republican Journals 
{poke with the fame careleſs barbarity of the 
murder of a worthy man, for ſo all parties 
allowed him to be. | 


Monteſquieu uſed to be mentioned as a 
friend to liberty, even in the writings of 
Price and Prieſtley ; but he was attached to 
Nobility, ſtill more attached to the privi- 
leges of the Judicial Parlemens, and of too 
active a ſpirit to have remained neuter in a 
time of civil commotion, 
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Can any one refle& without horror, that 
if Monteſquieu's life could have been pro- 
longed to theſe days, he might probably 
have died by the hands of a frantic rabble ? 


The internal war of the tenants againſt 
the landlords continued during the winter 
in ſeveral provinces, in Limouſin, in Quercy, 
(where the gentlemen made a league to pro- 
tect their country ſeats, which league was 
held ſuſpicious, and ſome gentlemen mur- 
dered in conſequence) in ſome parts of Brit- 
tany, and even near Amiens, where a lady's 
houſe was plundered and her life threatened 
by the peaſants of the village, ſet on by the 
municipality itſelf, on a quarrel relative ta 
fome rights of commonage. 


The political half of the Mercure has ad- 
mitted many letters from angry Gentil- 
Bommes, one of whom ſwears, in his wrath, 
« that the declaration of the Rights of Man 
* may as well be called a declaration for the 
« deftrution of mankind, when one con- 
+ fiders the uſe to which it has been ap- 
„ plied,” 


The 
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The National Aſſembly ſent troops and 
commiſſioners into Quercy, and reſtored 
tranquillity ; but the criminals always found 
friends in the National Aſſembly, and the 
commiſſioners never attempted to inflict the 
leaſt puniſhment. The ſenſations of the 
Aſſembly were very different, when on the 
14th of March, 1791, a ſhocking riot hap- 
pened at Douai, when M. Derbai and a M, 
Nicolau were barbarouſly murdered for ha- 
ving exported corn againſt the will of the 
people. The Aſſembly ſuſpected that this 
riot had been connived at, with a view to 
ſuſpend the election of a new Biſhop, Juſ- 
tice was therefore called upon to unſheath 
her almoſt ruſty ſword, and the municipa- 
lity was ordered to be impeached of Leze 
Nation, for not ordering the troops to fire. 
The Magiſtrates did not wait for their im- 
peachment, and ran off; but the excuſe they 
left behind them was the abſolute refuſal of the 
troops to fire upon the rioters. It is certainly 
probable that the troops might remember 
how the Pariſians commended the grena- 
diers, who faid to La Fayette, on the 5th of 
October, 1789. We cannot fire upon our 
fellow citizens who aſk for bread,” 


Far, 
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Far, very far, has the majority of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſhewn itſelf, from imitating 
the glorious, though bloody impartiality of 
Cromwell, who beheaded, in the ſame day, 
and on the ſame ſcaffoid, Mr. Gerrard, who 
had conſpired againſt his government, and 
Don Pantaleon de Sa, who, from a private 
grudge, had conſpired againſt the life of that 
very Mr. Gerrard. 


The National Aſſembly, however, opened 
the preſent year 1791, in a manner more 
honorable than their enemies expected; for it 
had ſometimes been hinted that they would 
take advantage of their indefinite oath, not to 
part till the Conſtitution was ſettled, to per- 
petuate their authority and become another 
lang Parliament. On that day, a liſt was 
brought in of the conſtitutional points which 
ſtill remained to decide, and they decreed 
that a new Aſſembly ſhould be choſen after 
that liſt had been — 


Their attention this ſpring has been divi- 
ded between the neceſſary preparations for 
the important work of a new Aſſembly; 
the alarms given them by the enmity of the 
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neighbouring German Princes, both eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil, who fill the Diet of Ratiſ- 
bon with complaints, and are ſuppoſed to 
encourage the Emigrants in a raſh and deſpe- 
rate ſcheme of invaſion, and more than all 
the reſt, in the perplexities occaſioned by 
their harſh and violent treatment of the 
Clergy. The King had withed to tempo- 
riſe, had delayed giving his ſanction to the 
decree impoſing the civic oath, as it is cal- 
led, and was endeavouring to negotiate with 
the Aſſembly: they chid the King into his 
ſpeedy ſanction, and ſet about the great 
work of diſmiſſing all the Clergy, high and 
low, rich and poor, who ſcrupled taking 
the oath without explanation; but in ſome 
places, the country people refuſed to part 
with Curates whom they loved; and in 
others, eſpecially at Paris, the rage of the 
populace againſt thoſe who were called 
refractory prieſts, went beyond all bounds, 
and ſhocked even the Aſſembly itſelf. Ac- 


cording to the principles of Popery, if any 


Biſhops, Prieſts, &c. are turned out by an 
incompetent authority, and ſuch 1s all civil 
authority acting without the ſpiritual, the 
uſurping ſucceflors to thoſe benefices be- 
come 
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come ſchiſmatics, and all the ſacraments 
that they adminiſter are invalid ; the wafer of 
the Communion remains a mere wafer ; their 
baptiſm is no baptiſm; and does not entitle 
the perſon baptiſed to a ſtate of ſalvation. 
Some attempts were formerly made by our 
Engliſh Nonjurors to inculcate theſe pre- 
judices ; but they did not eaſily take root 
amongſt Proteſtants: on the contrary, they 
are ſo ſuitable to the opinions of Roman Ca- 
tholics, that there is reaſon to believe, many 
weak conſciences all over France are at pre- 
ſent exceedingly unhappy, afraid of hearing 
maſs, and ſtill more afraid of having their 
children baptiſed at the eſtabliſhed pariſh 
churches. The Aſſembly are exceedingly 
perplexed, between their profeſſions of un- 
limited toleration, their declarations that the 
magiſtrate has no right over private con- 
ſciences; and their fear of giving a regular 
eſtabliſhment to a ſe& of N onjurors, whoſe 
teachers will be averſe to the Conſtitution. 
The Pope threatens thenew Gallican Church 
with excommunication—the Aſſembly defy 
him; and yet ſwear that they are good Ro- 
man Catholics, and make it a kind of treaſon 
to behave as if you thought the contrary. 

| | This 
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This was probably the ſecret motive which 
made the ruling party ſo enraged at the de- 
parture of the two remaining daughters of 
Lewis the XVth, who had ſtaid whilſt 
Monarchy was overturned ; but fled, from 
the apprehenſions of a ſchiſm. The month 
of February was paſſed over in ridiculous 
debates, whether, as one Member farcaſti- 
cally expreſſes it, two old ladies ſhould 
hear maſs at Rome or at Paris,” The in- 
ſults and delays thoſe Princeſſes met with 
at Moret and at Arnai-le-Duc, are too well 
known to be repeated. The National Aſ- 
fembly would willingly have authoriſed their 
detention; but as they could find no law to 
that purpoſe, they were obliged to order the 
Princeſſes to be ſet free. 


The heroic Poiſſardes of Paris began to 
ſhew, once more, their turbulent ſpirit, and 
taking an alarm, that the King's Brother, 
the Comte de Provence, was alſo going off, 
conducted him, by force, from his own Pa- 
lace to the Thuilleries On the 24th of 
February, the garden of the Thuilleries was 
full of rabble, who inſiſted that the King 
ſhould order his aunts to return. La Fayette 
and 
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and his National Guard diſperſed them, and 
on the 28th of February were again called 
into aCtion, to prevent the mob from pulling 
down the old ſtate priſon of Vincennes. 
Unluckily, on that day, a quarrel happened 
between the National Guard, and two or 
three hundred officers, or gentlemen who 
had imprudently gone to offer theirſervices to 
defend the King from violence. Fayette was 
diſpleaſed at this intruſion, and they were diſ- 
armed with ſome circumſtances of indignity, 


Soon after, the King fell ſeriouſly ill of a 
bilious fever, and it was ſuppoſed that his 
late vexations and total want of exerciſe, 
ſhut up, as he is, at Paris, had occaſioned it. 
When he recovered, as much buſtle was 
made ih illuminations and Te Deums as 
if he had been at the point of death. I 
know not whether hypocriſy dictates theſe 
demonſtrations, or whether the lighteſt 
danger of that terrible misfortune, a long 
minority, had brought the nation to ſome 
ſenſe of feeling. 


The latter was probably the caſe, ſince the 


Aſſembly ä all other buſineſs to 
eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh a /aw of Regency, in which they 
declared that Regency ſhould belong to the 
next heir, adding, however, this qualifying 
circumſtance, ** that the Regent never ſhould 
* be the guardian of the King's perſon.” 


It cannot eſcape the reader, that the firſt 
part of this decree eſtabliſhes that principle 
which our great leaders of oppoſition failed 
of eſtabliſhing in England. > will be bold 
enough to ſay, that both nations acted 
wiſely conſidering their reſpective cireum- 
ſtances, though they have acted in a man- 
ner diametrically oppoſite. The Crown of 
France 1s at preſent too weak to bear the 
ſhorteſt inter-regnum, or the ſhadow of an 


election of a ruler ; and this deciſion is almoſt 


the only circumſtance from which we may 
ſuppoſe that the Democracs do not entirely 
mean to abolith Monarchy. 


They have not, however, ſhewn much 
reſpect to Royalty, in their law, voted on 
the 28th of March, on the reſidence of 
public functionaries, fonctionaires publics, a 


French phraſe not very eaſy to tranſlate; 


beſides confounding the chief Magiſtrate, 
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the center of all public authority, with the 
loweſt funfionaries in the commonwealth, 
by the very title of their law, the Republi- 
cans have introduced the great queſtion of 
depoſition, that queſtion ſo grating to French 
ears, as it were by a fide wind, ordaining, 
that if the King leaves his kingdom, and re- 
fuſes to return when ſummoned by the Aſ- 
ſembly, he ſhall be conſidered as having ab- 
dicated. This might be juſtifiable, but they 
clogged the decree with the obligation of re- 
ſiding in the fame town with the National 
Aſſembly ; and though they did not expreſs 
the penalty, the general enacting clauſe of 
the Bill, that they who diſobey this decree 
{ball be deprived of their functions, hinted 
pretty ſtrongly at the danger of depoſition. 
The inconvenience of ſuch a law being re- 
preſented to them, as it might leave a King to 
the mercy of the rabble of a great city, they 
ridiculouſly marked out a geographical cir- 
cuit of twenty leagues, within which he 
may travel at pleaſure. In return for this 
tyranny, they have given power to a King 
to tyrannize over his ſon, or his nephew; 
for they enact, that the next heir ſhall not 
quit the Court without leave from the reign- 


ing 
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ing King; and if he quits the kingdom 


without leave, he forfeits his title to the 
Crown. If the French nation and their 
Royal Family are not to live upon terms of 
more generous confidence, French liberty is 
not likely to be very tranquil or durable. 


All the remaining Royaliſts in the Aſſem- 
bly received this law with every expreſſion 
of abhorrence: Mirabeau, who was not on 
good terms with the Democrats, and was 
thought by many to be coming round to 
the Royaliſts, was not preſent at the deciſion. 
He was, at that very time, ſtruck by the 
hand of death, and hurried off in a few days 
from that power to which he had ſacrificed 
all the feelings of a man, and which he was 
uſt beginning to graſp. He had been elec- 
ted one of the adminiſtrators of the depart- 
ment of Paris, a very important place, and 
which gave him a right to command the 


municipality of that turbulent capital. His 


colleagues had left to his care the drawing 
up of a proclamation, in which he had moſt 


ſtrongly recommended obedience to that 


law, and ſubmiſſion to that order which he 
had once enconraged the populace to over- 
| 22 turn. 
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turn. He expired on Saturday the 2d of 
April, after a ſnort and violent illneſs, and 
conſidering the atrocious ſuſpicions that the 
French factions entertain of each other, 
it will not appear extraordinary that poiſon 
ſhould have been ſuſpected. Several Ma- 
giſtrates and all the principal ſurgeons were 
\ ordered to attend at the opening of the body, 
and, happily for the tranquillity of Paris, 
they decided, that there were not the leaſt 
traces of poiſon. 
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It would fill a volume to relate all the pub- 
lie honors beſtowed on this unworthy cha- 
racter. A public funeral was ordered, at 
which almoſt all the Aſſembly walked; 
the Paritians all put on mourning for a week; 
the example ſpread through the country; 
the fleets of France lowered their topſails, 
even in foreign harbours, and to crown all, 
the National Aſſembly ordered, that firſt of 
all their great men ſhould be buried in 
the new church -of St. Genevieve, which 
is deſtined to receive the aſhes and diſplay 
the monuments of Patriots and of Heroes. 


Few 
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Few circumſtances are more diſgraceful 
to the Revolution, in a moral light, which, 
after all, is more important than all other 
lights, in which politicians view events, 


The Aſſembly cannot now be angry if 


the cruelties of the populace are laid to their 
Charge, ſince they have deified the man 


who appears to be one of the inſtigators of 
thoſe cruelties; the man who had no God, 
no country but his intereſt, and who ſeems 
to have thought, like Ceſar Borgia, or Ca- 
therine of Medicis, that crimes are neceſſary 
inſtruments of policy. Even the friends of 
peace and order regretted his death, (how- 
ever ſtrange it may ſeem) and thought that 
his proclamation ſhowed that he was become 
ſenſible that his violence had gone to far. 
But when I read in that proclamation, that a 
Revolution muſt be made by one ſet of 
means, and a Conſtitution ſupported by ano- 
ther, I could not help tranſlating it thus ;— 
„My good friends, you have committed as 
many murders as were neceſſary to bring 
* me into power; if you commit a ſingle 
murder more I will puniſh you.“ 
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The people of Paris were more diſpoſed 
to honor his memory than to obey his pro- 
clamation. The Paſſion Week is the time 
when moſt Catholics confeſs and receive 
abſolution preparatory to receiving the ſa- 
crament on Eaſter Sunday, and conſe- 
quently it was the time when the quarrels 
broke out between the neweſtabliſhed church 
and the Nonjurors. 


The department of Paris were willing to 
have allowed Nonjurors to celebrate di- 
vine ſervice in chapels hired for that pur- 
poſe, on the ſame footing as Lutherans or 
Calviniſts. But the populace were inflamed 
to fury, and tore down the proclamation 
of the department; the female allies of Pari- 
ſian liberty attacked the convents, fell upon 
that very reſpectable order of nuns who de- 
dicate themſelves to the care of the ſick, 
ſtopped them when they came abroad, in- 
ſulted, and even ſcourged them. The Non- 
jurors withdrew themſelves from popular 
fury ; but itappears that, encouraged by ſome 
late decrees of the Aſſembly to enforce obe- 
dience to magiſtracy, they had again ven- 
tured to hire a church for their meetings, 

| and 
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and as ſoon as maſs was concluded, the mob 
broke in and demoliſhed the altar. 


But theſe ſcandalous tranſactions all va- 
niſh before that famous day, almoſt as fa- 
mous as the 5th of October, when the Pa- 
riſians ſtopped the King's carriage as he was 
going to St. Cloud for the holidays, confined 
him in the Thuilleries, and thus demon- 
ſtrated to all Europe, that after they have 
called their King, the Reftorer of their Liberty, 
they will not permit him to enjoy his own, 
and dare not truſt him out of the limits of 
a walled city. It was ſuſpected that the 
King intended to have received the ſacra- 
ment at Eaſter from the hands of a diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed Nonjuror, and it is very probable that 
he had not freed himſelf from his religious 
prejudices as eaſily as his ſubjects. The 
department addrefled one reprimand to the 
King, and another to the people. The King 
was by far the moſt obedient of their ſub- 
jets, for he diſmifled his almoner at their 
defire, and all the Noblemen of his bed+ 
chamber finally reſigned. 


T3" La 
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La Fayette was the only perſon who 
ſhewed determined ſpirit. True to the 
principles of military ſubordination, he de- 
clared, that as the National Guard had 
on that occaſion diſobeyed his orders and 
behaved mutinouſly, he would command 
them no longer. The news of his reſig- 
nation ſtruck the Pariſians with terror; all 
the arts of his enemies could not pre ent 
the people and the ſoldiery from ſending 
him repeated deputations, to expreſs their 
penitence and entreat him to reſume the 
command. On Faſter Sunday, April the 
24th, he complied with their deſires, but 
firſt obtained orders from the mayor to 
break a mutinous company of Grenadiers, 
and bound the National Guard by a new 
oath, ** to obey the laws and their General.” 
(A plain proof that the ſolemn oath of the 
Confederation had not made a very deep im- 
preſſion.) Since that time the National 
Guard have been pretty zealous in the pre- 
ſervation of order, and in particular, have 
more than once reſcued the unpopular race 
of money brokers from the /antern. But 
when order is preſerved in a great city, 
chiefly by the influence that the ſpirit of one 
man 
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man has obtained over an army, we are 
tempted to aſk, it was worth while to make 
4 Revolution? Such order and ſuch tran- 


quillity -were to be found in the dominions 
of Alibeg or of Hyder Ally. 


Though La Fayette thus obtained ample 
redreſs for his wrongs, the King could not 
obtain the leaſt ſatisfaction, though he had, 
immediately after the inſult, remonſtrated 
to the Aſſembly, how dangerous it was that 
a pretence ſhould be given to aſſert that 
his ſanction was extorted. He has ſtill re- 
mained to this preſent time (the month of 
June) ſhut up at Paris, and has not ven- 
tured to offend or terrify the Pariſians by 
even taking the air. 


The Aſſembly were, however, convinced 
of the neceſſity of putting ſome check on 
ſeditious clubs, one of which, (called he 
Cordeliers) had inſtigated the people to this 
laſt inſult. They paſſed ſome laws againſt 
the licence taken by thoſe clubs of ſticking 
up in public places, their treaſonable reſo- 
lutions; but the laws were not ſevere 
enqugh to inſpire much awe. | 

They 
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They have ſince employed themſelves in 
preparing the way for another National Aſ- 
fembly, which the French ſeem to wait for 
as eagerly and ardently, as they waited for 
the firſt meeting of the States-General. On 
the 16th of May they took the only reſo- 
lation which can at all juſtify the previous 
panegyric that one of our great orators had 

paſſed upon the French Revolution. They 

voted that none of the preſent members 
ſhould be re- elected in the next legiſlature. 
The jealouſy of the two leading parties was 
one great cauſe that facilitated this kind of 
felf-denying ordinance. They have exe- 
cuted ſtrict juſtice on themſelves ; for both 
parties were ſo inflamed with anger and re- 
venge, that it was high time the buſineſs of 
legiſlature ſhould be conſigned to cooler 
heads and milder boſoms. But when it 
was propoſed that this particular exception 
ſhould become a general ſtanding law, then, 
as uſual, whilſt they aimed at patriotiſm 
they bordered on abſurdity. 


At laſt, an amendment was adopted and 
carried, which permits the members of a 


future Aſſembly to be re- elected to the Aſ- 
| ſembly 
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ſembly immediately enſuing aſter that; they 
muſt remain excluded during the ſpace of 
one Aſſembly, before the people can elect 
them a third time, Whether this amend- 
ment will be ſufficient to obviate the dan- 
gers ariſing from ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of new and unexperienced members, muſt 
be demonſtrated by time. On the 27th of 
May they fixed upon the beginning of July 
for the election of new deputies, intending 
to continue fitting till their ſucceflors were 
ready to fill their places. This decree was 
was received with tranſports of joy and uni- 
verſal acclamations. 


Impartiality obliges me to mention, that 
accounts juſt received alſo inform us, that 
they have voted M. Paſcalis' death a murder, 
and directed its authors to be proſecuted. 
It will remain to be ſeen whether this pro- 
ſecution will be more efficacious than the 
proceedings of the Chatelet. Whilſt they 
are voting thus equitably, the populace at 
Tulles and Caſtelnau have murdered two or 
three ſuſpected Ariſtocrats, who had given 
ſome cauſe of offence. It is this revival of 
the ſpirit of political afſſaſſmation which is 

the 
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the greateſt danger of the example given by 
the French Revolution. 


It is in vain that the friends of the Revo- 
lation tell us that all thoſe crimes were the 
crimes of banditti, and that the Revolution 
i:ſelf is to be looked for in the glorious ex- 
ploits of the 14th of July, and in the con- 
ſtitution which the Aſſembly eſtabliſhes.* 
The ſeeds of thoſe evil practices which have 
diſgraced the French nation were ſown on 
that very 14th of July, and the indiſcri- 
minate applauſe given to the taking of the 
Baſtille, without beſtowing the leaſt cenſure 
on the cruelties which ſullied that great 
event, confirmed the people in the idea that 
they might right their own wrongs when- 
ever they choſe to exert themſelves. The 
power of arbitrary hanging without trial 
ſucceeded inſtantly to the expiring power 
of arbitiry impriſon ment. 

It has been ſaid, that few Revolutions have 
been leſs bloody. I believe the number of 


victims is very conſiderable if we include 


* See Dupont's anſwer to Burke. 
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the French Colonies and the diſtri of 
Avignon.“ But were they ever ſo few, 
the blood of one man, executed by the peo- 
ple returned into a ſtate of ſavage nature, 
vitiates the public manners, and deſtroys 
the hopes of public felicity, much more 
than all the blood that was ſhed at Naſeby 
or Marſton Moor. 


As to the French Conſtitution, I think it 
very faulty in many reſpects, and the Aſſem- 
bly ſeem to wiſh to preclude it from that 
gradual amendment which ſome of our ora- 
tors ſuppoſed it would receive, by an oath 
they intend to impoſe on all members of 
future legiſlatures, not to propoſe or vote for 
any law contrary to the preſent Conſtitution. 
But was it as perfect as it is painted. by its 
admirers, of what uſe are good laws without 
morals and ſubordination ? 2 
I will not preſume to aſſume the tone of a 


prophet, and predict the final iſſue of this 


* Each of theſe ſubjects would deſerve a ſeparate treatiſe. 
Small, as is the diſtrict of Avignon, its misfortunes have 
made it worthy of attention, and might yield important 
leſſons, | 


unpa- 
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unparalleled convulſion of the political world. 
Before this pamphlet appears abroad, .it 1s 
probable that a new Legiſlature will be 
choſen in France, and my readers will then 
be better able to form their own concluſions 
as to the probable happineſs or miſery of that 
kingdom. But ſhould theſe troubles, con- 
trary to reaſonable expectation, end in peace 
and felicity, it ſtill will be difficult in the 
eyes of moraliſts to vindicate the majority 
of the National Aſſembly, who have fought 
a good end, through imprudent, unjuſt, and 
cruel means. 


I ſhall equally preclude myſelf from in- 
quiring into the meaning of that party, who 
have thought fit to keep up the celebration 
of the 14th of July with an affectation of 
enthuſiaſm, which it is probable that many 
of them cannot feel, becauſe they would be 
ruined by the prevalence of ſuch Revolu- 
tion principles in England. I will agree 
with them if they pleaſe, that it is a day to be 
noticed in the Calendar ; but not with cockades 
and feaſtings, and noiſy toaſts, and equally 


u. poetry. 


All 
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All ranks and all orders of men ſhould 
meditate calmly on the events of which that 
awful day was the prelude, and learn mo- 
deration and prudence from the terrible ex- 
amples which France has diſplayed. 


Let all Kings and Princes, nay, all rulers 
of every kind, learn the danger of giving 
way to the ſeduction of their flatterers, and 
of extending their power till it breaks with 
inſtantaneous violence, and recoils upon 
themſelves. Let them contemplate the un- 
happy ſituation of thoſe, who a few years 
ago were amongſt the wealthieſt and proudeſt 
Princes in Europe and who are now dri- 
ven from Court to Court, and ſcarce able to 
find a hoſpitable dwelling that will ſhelter 
their forlorn heads. Let Princes conſider, 
that one leading cauſe of this general un- 
popularity was the unlimitted indulgence of 
all thoſe paſſions: gallantry, intemperance, 
diſſipation, and prodigality, which in the 
hour of youth and mirth, are ſo often con- 
ſidered as entirely harmleſs. But let the 
people conſider, in their turn, that by vio- 
lating the rules of juſtice, from the pleaſure 
of ruining luxurious and exorbitant wealth, 

there 


* 
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there 1s nothing gained on their fide but 
barbarity and poverty. And let all mild 
and virtuous men reflect on the melancholy 
fate that has attended the earlieſt aſſertors of 
French liberty. Behold them ſharing the 
exile of thoſe courtiers whoſe crimes or 
whoſe pleaſures they would have ſcorned to 
thare ; and ruined by the ſucceſs of thoſe 
very projects which they fondly imagined 
were to diffuſe univerſal happineſs! Let 
moderate men conſider this, and beware 
how they haſtily engage in ſchemes of re- 
formation along with men of violent or of 
artful characters; and beware, above all, 
never to pledge the famous toaſt of Dr. Price, 
or endeavour to transform the Parliament of 
England, (with all its imperfections on its 
head!) into ſuch a meeting as the Nationat 
Aſſembly of France. 


APPEYNs- 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE 1. 


T may not be amiſs, when treachery and 

Machiaveliſm are mentioned, to quote 

Biſhop Burnet's character of the indepen- 
dent faction during our civil wars: 


6] had much diſcourſe with one who 


« knew Cromwell well, and all that ſet of 
„ men, and aſked him how they could ex- 
e cuſe all the prevarications and other ill 
things, of which they were viſibly guilty 
in the conduct of their affairs? He told 
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eme, they believed there were great occa- 
“ ſions ifi which ſome men were called to 
great ſervices, in the doing of which, they 
were excuſed from the common rules of 
* morality.”* It is very obvious how far 
this principle may be carried, and how all 
Juſtice and mercy may be ſet afide on this 
pretence by a very bold enthuſiaſt. 


Let 1t be obſerved, once for all, that when 
I ſpeak of the Independents, I do not mean to 
ſcrutinize or to cenſure the religious opi- 
nions of any ſet of men ; but when the Dif- 
ſenters, belonging to the Independent ſect, 
act in political matters as one united body, 
it then becomes impoſſible not to recollect 
that they are the genuine heirs of thoſe very 
Independents, who, in 1649, overturned the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, and reduced the Eng- 
liſh to a ſituation ſo miſerable, (no mat- 
ter whether in act or in opinion) that 
the nation was glad to eſcape from it, by 
recalling the Stuarts, and running, once 
more, the chance of arbitrary power. 


* Burnet's Hiſt, octavo edit. vol. i. p. 62+ 
2 NOTE 


a PP EN DI X. 


NOTE 2. 


IT may be objected to this implied ſimile, 
that there is a great difference between a 
murder by ruffians, and a judicial trial and 
execution. 


I anſwer, that the difference is apparent 
rather than real. Charles the Firſt was 
murdered againſt the ſenſe of a large majo- 
rity of his people; the forms of juſtice were 
but a mockery; he was not ſacrificed to the 
guilt of his former offences, but to the re- 
venge of Cromwell and Ireton, whom he 
had mortally offended by chuſing to make 
peace with the Preſbyterians rather than 
with the Independents. Let us again hear 
Burnet, who was ſufficiently prejudiced 
againſt his cauſe and his memory: 


The King's trial and death was cer- 
* tainly one of the moſt amazing ſcenes in 
* hiſtory. The Preſbyterians and the body 
* of the city were much againſt it, and 
* were every where faſting and praying for 
* the-King's preſervation. 
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There were not above $000 of the army 
* about the town; but theſe were ſelected 
out of the whole army as the moſt en- 
*© gaged in enthuſiaſm ; and they were kept 
* at prayer, iu their way, almoſt day and 
night, except when they were upon duty: 
* ſo that they were wrought up to a pitch 
&« of fury that fliruck a terror into all peo- 
*© ple.” Vol. i. p. 63. Octavo edit. 


The difference, we ſee, reſolves itſelf at 
laſt into 8000 zigers mad with falſe religion, 
and 2000 tigers mad with debauchery. I 
confeſs the advantage is rather on the fide 
of the firſt herd of tigers; for they gave 
fomewhat more decent language to their vic- 
tim, and did not talk of eating human fleſh. 


NOTE z. 


MR. Burke has been unjuſtly accuſed 
of want of humanity to the poor, becauſe he 
has faid that they muſt reſpect that property 


of which they cannot partake ; and that 
when 
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when they find their ſucceſs diſproportioned 
to their endeavours, they muſt be taught 
their conſolation in the final proportions of 
Eternal Juſtice. 


Let us ſee how the author of the Eſſais | 


Hiftoriques, already mentioned as a violent 
enemy to Clergy and Nobles, and whoſe 
work was much commended at its firſt 
appearance in. the republican Mercure de 
France; let us ſee with what deference this 
writer treats the poor, 


After he had been deſcribing the Third 
Eſtate as compoſed of celebrated lawyers, of 
learned academicians, of opulent merchants 
and manufacturers, of intelligent farmers, 
&c. &c. he proceeds as follows: 


If there were only fuch men as theſe in 
„ the world, the earth would be a delight- 
ful place of abode. Unfortunately there 
„is beneath them a claſs of coarſe men, 
% hommes groſſiers, whoſe ſubſtance is at- 
„ tached to labours that demand no intellect, 
require neither meditation nor aſſiduity, 
and do not even bring them the hopes 
* of a leſs painful mode of life. It is 
L 3 by 
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&« by diſpenſing ſome money amongſt the 
« wretched claſs, that ambitious men fo- 
ment riots in town and country; it is by 
offering them ſome alms, that the clergy 
„formerly made them devoted fanatics ; - 
„it is by making theſe unprovided men hope 
« for the pillage of the wealth of the Third 
5 Eſtate, that men eminent in dignity and 
« pretenſions kindle civil wars, of which 
« the Third Eſtate is always the victim, 
# rarely the accomplice, and never the in- 
„ ſtigator. But this mean hord, horde in- 
* fme, which neither amongſt the ancients 
* nor the moderns was ever conſidered as 
% a part of the body politic—it is not the 
% Third Eſtate—it is abandoned to the reſt- 
leſſneſs of deſpair, as Nobility is aban+ 
* doned to the reſtleſſneſs of ambition,” 


Who talks moſt kindly of the poor, the 
religious Engliſh Ariſtocratic, or the irreli- 
gious French Democratic? The fact is, at 
that period the Democratics hoped to have 
carried their point againſt Nobility by the 
King's aſſiſtance, without the intervention 
of the populace; and therefore treated the 


latter with contempt. 
NOTE 


APPENDIX 


NOTE 4 


SINCE the firſt part of this work was 


compiled, M. Necker has publiſhed an Ac» 
count of his Conduct during his Two Adm.- 
niſtrations; a book which ought certainly 
to be read by all who would judge impar- 
tially of the French Revolution, although 
they will not find in it all the information 
that might have been expected. Whether 
he fully juſtifies himſelf from the charges of 
indeciſion and want of foreſight, muſt be 
left to judges better acquainted with his real 
ſituation and character than Engliſhmen can 
pretend to be. 


It is neceflary, however, to mention two 
of his opinions, as they refer to certain paſ- 
ſages in this book, He declares himſelf 
averſe either to the diſtinction of three Or- 
ders meeting in three ſeparate chambers, or 
to the ſyſtem of one all- powerful Aſſembly, 
and inclining (like Mounier) to the balance 
of three powers, a King, a Senate, and a 
Houſe of Commons. Amongſt the other 

24 miſ- 
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misfortunes of France, perhaps it was none 
of the leaſt that Mounier and his Party ap- 
pear to have never forgiven Necker his pre- 
ference of a ſuſpenſfve to an abſolute Veto. 
Necker ſeems to have intended that the 
King ſhould have had a ſuſpenſive Veto over 
the preſent Aſſembly, ſtrong enough at leaſt 
to have forced them to reconſider thoſe vio- 
lent decrees, which, if one may judge by 
the late ill-judged attempt of the King's 
eſcape, and by the equally ill- judged Letter 
of M. Bouille to the National Aſſembly, ſeem 
literally to have driven the Royaliſts and the 
Gentry into madneſs. Necker hints, that 
the tumults of the 5th and 6th of October, 
1789, were excited for the purpoſe of de- 
terring the King from claiming the right of 
ſuſpending a decree ; and he ſeems to ap- 
prove and avow that anſwer of the King, 
which, on the morning of the 5th, excited 
ſuch a flame in the National Aſſembly. 


Necker's celebrated work, his Reſearches 
on the Finances, ſhould alſo be conſulted by 
impartial judges, eſpecially the ſecond vo- 
lume. It will perhaps appear, that the ex- 
emptions from taxes of the Nobles and 

Clerg 
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Clergy were not ſo very conſiderable as 
their antagoniſts have ſuppoſed, 


————————— .. — — — 


NOTE B. 


TIE illiberality of the French politicians 
towards all governments in which there is 
any mixture of Ariſtocracy, has already been 
mentioned on the occaſion of their decree 
for aboliſhing Nobility, A freſh proof of 
illiberality has lately been given, which I 
do not recolle& to have ſeen in our public 
prints, 


The National Aſſembly had ſome time 
ago voted, that its Members ſhould wear 
mourning for a few days in honour of 
Dr. Franklin's memory. On the 2d of laſt 
March, the American Congreſs decreed, that 
the Preſident of the United States ſhould 
write a letter of thanks to the National Aſ- 
ſembly. 


This letter, ſigned by Henry Jefferſon, 
their foreign ſecretary, contained general 
I expreſs 
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expreſſions of friendſhip, but no particular 
compliment to their legiſlation. The Aſ- 
ſembly of Pennſylvania (almoſt the only 
American State which reſembles the French 
in having no ſenate) wrote at the ſame time 
a much longer and more florid epiſtle of 
thanks, in which, amongſt other compli- 
ments, it praiſed them for aboliſhing all 
% odious and arrogant diſtinctions between 
„man and man. | 


On the 6th of laſt June, the National 
Aſſembly voted, that they were not obliged 
to anſwer the Letter of the Congreſs, writ- 
ten through the medium of a ſecretary, and 
approved of a pompous anſwer to the States 
of Pennſylvania, written by their Preſident, 
M. d'Auchy, in the name of the Aſſembly, 
in which is found the following remarkable 
paragraph : ** We eſtabliſh, under the con- 
« ſtitutional authority of a King, the ſame 
liberty which ſhe (Pennſylvania) has 
& eſtabliſhed under republican forms ;— 
« A liberty very different from that which, 
„ compoſed of charters and privileges, alters, 
. ** by hereditary diſtinctions, Civil Equality, 
&« that unalienable patrimony of men united in 

%s ſociety, 
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« ſociety, which, balancing the eternal ſove- 
« reignty of the people by the prerogatives of 
* Birth and the rights of chance, yet ſhews on 
« the bold features of a regenerated nation 


„ the ſcars of its ancient ſlavery.” 


There needs no far-fetched innuendo to 
interpret theſe /cars of ancient ſlavery to be 
Magna Charta and the Houſe of Lords. 
Such an ingenious metaphor might have been 
juſtifiable in a pamphleteer who combated 
Mr. Burke; but for the majeſty of one people 
writing to the  majefly of another, thus to 
quit its ſtraight path in order to inſult a third 
nation, I leave my readers to judge of what 
epithet it deſerves! _ 


In this pen and ink war, the National 
Aſſembly may proceed without fear of op- 
poſition ; for though I belong to neither 
Upper nor Lower Houſe, I can venture to 
aſſure our Gallic neighbours, that the Chan- 
cellor or the Speaker will never write a criti« 
ciſm on the French Conſtitution in the 
name of the Parliament of Great Britain. 


1 


DECLA- 


DECLARATION DU ROT, 


Concernant la preſente tenue des Etats-Gene- 
raux, lue d la ſtance royale du 23 Juin 
1789. 8 


om Roi veut que l'ancienne diſtinction 
des trois Ordres de l' Etat ſoit conſervee 
en ſon entier, comme eſſentiellement lice a 
la Conſtitution de fon royaume ; que les 
Depures librement elus par chacun des trois 
Ordres, formant trois chambres, deliberant 
par ordre, et pouvant, avec Papprobation du 
Souverain, convenir de deliberer en com- 
mun, puiſſent ſeuls Etre conſideres comme 
formant les corps des Repreſentans de la 
nation. En conſequence, le Roi a declare 
nulles les deliberations priſes par les Deputes - 
de Fordre du Tiers Etats, le 17 de ce mois, 

| ainſi 
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ainſi que celles qui auroient pu s'enſuivre, 
eomme illegales et inconſtitutionnelles. 


Sa Majeſte declare valides tous les pou- 
vours verifies ou a verifier dans chaque 
chambre, ſur leſquels il ne s'eſt point eleve 
ou ne $'elevera point de conteſtation; or- 
donne ſa Majeſte qu'il en ſera donne com- 
munication reſpective entre les Ordres. 


Quant aux pouvoirs qui pourroient Etre 
conteſtes dans chaque ordre, et ſur leſquels 
es parties intèreſſèes ſe pourvoiroient, il y 
ſera ſtatue pour la preſente tenue des Etats- 
Generaux ſeulement, ainſi qu'il ſera ci-apres 
ordonne. 


Le Rot caſſe et annulle, comme anti-con- 
ſtitutionnelles, contraires aux lettres de con- 
vocation et oppoſces a l'intèrèt de PFetat, les 
reſtrictions de pouvoirs, qui, en genant la 
liberté des Deputes aux Etats-Generaux, les 
empecheroient d'adopter les formes de deli- 
beration priſes ſeparement par ordre ou en 
commun, par le vœu diſtin des trois Or- 
dres. | 


Si, 
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Si, contre Vintention du Roi, quelques- 
uns des Deputes avoient fait le ſerment teme- 
raire de ne point s'ecarter d'une forme de de- - 
liberation quelconque, ſa Majeſte laiſſe a leur 
conſcience de conſiderer fi les diſpoſitions 
qu'elle va regler, 8'ecartent, de la lettre ou de 
Teſprit de Vengagement qu'ils auront pris. 


Le Roi permet au Deputes qui ſe croiront 
genes par leurs mandats, de demandet a leurs 
commettans un nouveau pouvoir; mais fa 
Majeſte leur enjoint de reſter, en attendant, 
aux Etats-Generaux, pour aſſiſter a toutes 
les deliberations ſur les affaires preſſantes 
de Fetat, et y donner un avis conſultatif. 


Sa Majeſte declare que dans les tenues 
ſuivantes d'Etats-Generaux, elle ne ſouffrira 
pas que les cahiers ou les mandats puiſſent 
etre jamais confideres comme imperatifs ; 
ils ne doivent Etre que de fimples inſtruc- 
tions confices a la conſcience et a la libre 
opinion des Deputes dont on aura fait 
choix. 


Sa Majeſte ayant exhorte, pour le ſalut de 
Petat, les trois Ordres & ſe reunir pendant 
cette 
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cette tenue d'etats ſeulement, pour deliberer 
en commun ſur les affaires d'une utilite g6- 
nerale, veut faire connoitre ſes intentions 
ſur la maniere dont il pourra y @tre pro- 
cede. 


Seront nommement exceptees des affaires 
qui pourront Etre traitèes en commun, celles 
qui regardent les droits antiques et conſti- 
tutionnels des trois Ordres, la forme de con- 
ſtitution a donner aux prochains Etats-Gene- 
raux, les proprietes feodales et ſeigneuriales, 
les droits utiles et les prerogatives honori- 
fiques des deux premiers Ordres. 


Le conſentement particulier du Clergs 
ſera neceſlaire pour toutes les diſpoſitions 
qui pourroient interefſer la religion, la diſ- 
cipline eccleſfiaſtique, le regime des ordres 
et corps ſeculiers et reguliers. 


Les deliberations A prendre par les trois 
Ordres reunis, ſur les pouvoirs conteſtes, 
et ſur leſquels les parties interefſtes ſe pour- 
yoiroient aux Etats-Generaux, ſeront priſes 
a h pluralite des ſuffrages; mais ſi les deux 


tiers 
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tiers des yoix, dans I'un des trois Ordres, 
reclamoient contre la deliberation de I Aflem- 
blee, Vatfaire ſera rapportee au Roi, pour y 
etre definitivement ſtatue par ſa Majeſte, 


Si dans la vue de faciliter la reunion des 
trois Ordres, ils defiroient que les delibera- 
tions qu'ils auront a prendre en commun, 
paſſaſſent ſeulement a la pluralite des deux 
tiers des voix, ſa Majeſte eſt diſpoſee a auto- 
riſer cette forme. 


Les affaires qui auront te decidees dans 
les Aſſemblees des trois Ordres reunis, ſeront 
remiſes le lendemain en deliberation, fi cent 
membres de l' Aſſemblèe ſe reuniflent pour 
en faire la demande. 


Le Roi defire que, dans cette circonſtance, 
pour ramener les eſprit a la conciliation, les 
trois Chambres commencent a nommer ſepa- 
rement une commiſſion compoſee du nom- 
bre de Deputes qu'elle jugeront convenable, 
pour preparer la forme et la diſtribution des 
bureaux de conference, qui devront traiter - 
les differentes affaires. 


L'Aſſem- 
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L'Afſemblee Generale des Deputes de 
trois Ordres ſera prefidee par les prefidens 
choiſis par chacun des Ordres, et ſelon leur 


rang ordinaire. 


Le bon ordre, la decence et la liberté 
meme des ſouffrages, exigent que ſa Majeſté 
defende, comme elle le fait expreſſẽment, 
qu'aucune perſonne, autre que les membres 
des trois Ordres compoſant les Etats-Gene- 
raux, puiſſent aſſiſter a leur deliberations, 
ſoit qu'ils les prennent en commun ou ſe- 


parement. 


DECLARATION DES INTENTIONS 
DU ROT. 


AUCUN nouvel impot ne ſera etabli, au- 
cun ancien ne ſera proroge au- delà du terme 


fixe par les loix, fans le conſentement des 


Repreſentans de la nation. 


Les impoſitions nouvelles qui ſeront eta- 
blies, ou les anciennes qui ſeront prorogees, 


ne le ſeront que pour Vintervalle qui devra 


A a s'ecouler 


s*ecouler juſqu'a Vepoque de la tenue ſui -· 
vante des Etats-Generaux. 


Les emprunts pouvant devenir l'occaſion 
neceſſaire d'un accroiflement d'impots, au- 
cun n'aura lieu ſans le conſentement des 
Etats-Generaux, ſous la condition toutefois, 
qu'en cas de guerre, ou d'autre danger na- 
tional, le ſouverain aura la faculte d'em- 
prunter, ſans delai, juſqu'a la concurrence 
d'une ſomme de cent millions; car Vinten- 
tion formelle du Roi eſt de ne jamais mettre 
le ſalut de ſon empire dans la dependance de 
perſonne. 


Les Etats-Generaux examineront avec ſoin 
la ſituation des finances, et ils demanderont 
tous les renſeignemens propres a les eclairer 
parfaitement. 


Le tableau des revenus des depenſes ſera 
readu public chaque annee, dans une forme 
propoſce par les Etats-Generaux, et approu- 
vee par ſa Majeſte. 


Les ſommes attribuees a chaque departe- 


ment ſeront determinces d'une maniere fixe 
| et 
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et invariable, et le Roi ſoumet, à cette regle 
generale, les fonds memes qui ſont deſtines 
a Ventretien de ſa maiſon. * 


Le Roi veut que, pour aſſurer cette fixite 
des diverſes depenſes Petat, il lui ſoit indi- 
que par les Etats-Generaux les diſpoſitions 
propres à remplir ce but, et ſa Majeſte les 
adoptera, ſi elles s'accordent avec la dignite 
royale et la celerite indiſpenſable du ſervice 
public. 


Les repreſentans d'une nation fidelle aux 
loix de Phonneur et de la probite, ne don- 
neront aucune atteinte a la foi public, et 
le Roi attend d'eux que la confiance des 
creanciers de l' tat ſoit afluree et conſolidee 
de la maniere la plus authentique. 


Lorſque les diſpoſitions formelles annon- 
cees par le Clerge et la Nobleſſe, de renon- 
cer a leurs privileges pecuniaires, auront ete 
realiſces par leurs deliberations, Vintention 
du Roi eſt de les ſanctionner, et qu'il n'exiſte 
plus dans le paiement des contributions pe- 
cuniaires, aucune eſpèce de privileges ou de 
diſtinctions. 
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Le Roi veut que, pour conſacrer une diſ- 
poſition ſi importante, le nom de taille ſoit 
aboli dans ſon royaume, et qu'on reunifle cet 
impot, ſoit aux vingtiemes, ſoit à toute autre 
impoſition territoriale, ou qu'il ſoit enfin 
remplace de quelque maniere, mais toujours 
d'après des proportions juſtes, egales, et ſans 
diſtinction d'etat, de rang et de naiſſance. 


Le Roi veut que le droit de franc-fief ſoit 
aboli du moment. ou les revenus et les de- 
penſes fixes de Vetat auront ete mis dans 
une exacte balance. 


Toutes les proprietes, ſans exception, ſe- 
ront conſtamment reſpectees, et ſa Majeſte 
comprend expreſſèment, ſous le nom de 
propriètés, les dimes, cens, rentes, droits et 
devoirs feodaux et ſeigneuriaux, et generale- 
ment tous les droits et prerogatives utiles ou 
honorifiques, attaches aux terres et au fiefs, 
ou appartenans au perſonnes. | 


Les deux premiers Ordres de letat 
continueront à jouir de Vexemption des 
charges perſonnelles : mais le Roi approu- 
vera que les Etats-Generaux s'occupent des 
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moyens de convertir ces ſortes de charges 


en contributions pëcuniaires, et qu' alors tous: 


les Ordres de Vetat y ſoient allujettis egale- 
ment, 


L'intention de ſa Majeſte eſt de determi- 
ner, d'après Vavis des Etats-Generaux, quels 
ſeront les emplois et les charges qui conſer- 
veront a Pavenir le privilege de donner et 
de tranſmettre Noblefle. Sa Majeſte nean- 
moins, ſelon le droit inherent a ſe couronne, 
accordera des lettres de Noblefle a ceux des 
ces ſujets qui, par des ſervices rendus au 
Roi et a l'état, ſe ſeroient montres dignes 
de cette recompenſe. 


Le Roi, defirant affurer la liberté per- 
ſonnelle de tous les citoyens d'une maniere 
ſolide et durable, invite les Etats-Generaux 
a chercher et a lui propoſer les moyens les 


plus convenables de concilier Vabolition des 


ordres connus ſous le nom de /ettres de ca- 


chet, avec le maintien de la fiirete publique 
et avec les precautions neceflaires, ſoit pour 


menager, dans certains cas, Phonneur des 


familles, ſoit pour reprimer avec ceknte les 


commencemens de ſedition, foit pour garantir 
A a 3 Petat 
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Vetat des effets d'une intelli gence criminelte 
avec les puiſſances Etrangeres. 


Les Etats-Generaux examineront & fe- 
ront connoitre a ſa Majeſte le moyen le plus 
convenable de concilier la liberté de la 
preſſe, avec le reſpect di a la religion, aux 
meeurs & a l honneur des citoyens. 


Il ſera etabli, dans les diverſes provinces 
ou generalites du royaume, des etats-provin- 
ciaux compoles de deux dixièmes de mem- 
bres du clerge, dont une partie ſera neceſ- 
fairement choifie dans Vordre epiſcopal, de 
trois dixiemes de membres de la nobleſſe, 
& de cinq dixemes de membres du tiers-etat. 


Les membres du ces etats-provinciaux 
ſeront librement elus par les ordres reſpec- 
tifs, & une meſure quelconque de propriete 
ſera neceſlaire pour etre ele&eur ou Eligible. 


Les Deputes a ces etats-provinciaux de- 
libereront en commun ſur toutes les affaires, 
ſuivant uſage obſerve dans les affemblees 
provinciales que ces etats remplaceront. 


Une 
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Une commiſſion - interm&diaire, choiſie 


par ces ctats, adminiſtrera les affaires de la 


province, pendant Vintervalle d'une tenue à 
Pautre, & ces commiſſions intermediaires, 
devant ſeules reſponſables de leur geſtion, 
auront pour delegues des perſonnes choiſies 
uniquement par elles, ou par les etats-pro- 
vinciaux. | 


Les Etats-Generaux propoſeront au Roi 
leurs vues pour toutes les autres parties de 
Porganifation interieure des etats-provin=- 
ciaux, & pour le choix des formes applicables 
a Veletion des membres de cette Afemblee. 

Independamment des objects d'admini- 
ſtration dont les afſemblees provinciales ſont 
chargees, le Roi confiera aux etats-provin- 
ciaux Vadminiſtration des hopitaux, des pri- 
fons, des depots de mendicite, des enfans- 
trouves, l'inſpection des depenſes des villes, 
la ſurveillance ſur Ventretien des forets, ſur 
la garde & la vente des bois, & ſur d'autres 
objets qui pourroient ètre adminiftres plus 
utilement par les provinces. 
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Les conteſtations ſurvenues dans les pro- 
vinces od il exiſte d'anciens Etats, & les r6- 
clamations elevees contre la conſtitution de 
ces aflemblees, devront fixer Vattention 
des Etats-Generaux, & ils feront connoitre 
a fa Majeſte les diſpoſitions de juſtice & de 
ſageſſe qu'il eſt convenable d'adopter, pour 
etablir un ordre fixe dans Vadminiſtration 
de ces memes provinces. 


Le Roi invite les Etats-Generaux a $'oc- 
cuper de la recherche des moyens propres à 
tirer le parti le plus avantageux des do- 
maines qui ſont dans ſes mains, & de lui 
propoſer egalement leurs vues ſur ce qu'il 
peut y avoir de plus convenable a faire rela- 
tivement aux domaines engages. 


Les Etats-Generaux s'occuperont du pro- 
jet congu depuis long-temps par ſa Majeſte, 
de porter les douanes aux frontieres du 
royaume, afin que la plus parfaite liberte 
regne dans la circulation interieure des mar- 
chandiſes nationales ou Etrangeres. 


Sa Majeſté deſire que les flicheux effets 


de Vimpot ſur le ſel & IVimportance de ce 
revenu, 
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revenu, ſoient diſcutes ſoigneuſement, & 
que dans toutes les ſuppoſitions, on propoſe, 
au moins, des moyens d'en adoucir la per- 
ception. 


Sa Majeſte veut auſſi qu'on examine at- 
tentivement les inconveniens des droits d'ai- 
des & des autres impots, mais ſans perdre 
de vue la neceffite abſolue d'aflurer une ex- 
ate balance entre les revenus & les de- 
penſes de Petar. 


Selon le vœu que le Roi a manifeſts par 
fa declaration du 25 Septembre dernier, fa 
Majeſte examinera, avec une ſerieuſe atten- 
tion, les projets qui lui ſeront preſentes rela- 
tivement a l'adminiſtration de 1a juſtice, & 
aux moyens de perfectionner les loix civiles 
& criminelles. 

Le Roi veut que les loix qu'il aura fait 
promulguer pendant la tenue & d'après Va- 
vis ou felon le vœu des Etats-Generaux, 
n'eprouvent pour leur enregiſtrement aucun 
retardement, ni aucun obſtacle dans toute 
Vetendue de fon royaume. 
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Sa Majeſte veut que l'uſage de la corvee, 
pour la confection & Ventretien des che- 
mins, ſoit entièrement & pour toujours aboli 
dans ſon royaume. 


Le Roi defire que l'abolition du droit de 
mainmorte, dont ſa Majeſte a donne l'ex- 
emple dans ſes domaines, ſoit etendue à 
toute la France, & qu'il lui ſoit propoſe les 
moyens de pourvoir a Vindemnite qui pour- 
roit Etre due aux ſeigneurs en poſſeſſion de 
oe droit. 


Sa Majeſté fera connoitre inceſſanment 
aux Etats-Generaux les reglemens dont elle 
s'occupe pour reſtreindre les capitaineries, 
& donner encore dans cette partie, qui tient 
de plus pres à ſes jouiſſances perſonnelles, 
un nouveau temoignage de ſon amour pour 
ſes peuples. 


Le Roi invite les Etats-Generaux à con- 
fiderer le tirage de la milice ſous tous ſes 
rapports, & à $'occuper des moyens de con- 
cilier ce qui eſt di a la defenſe de Vetat, 
avec les adouciſſemens que ſa Majeſte deſire 
pouvoir procurer a ſes ſujets. 
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Le Roi veut que toutes les diſpoſitions 
d'ordre public & de bienfaifance envers ſes 
peuples, que {a Majeſte aura ſanctionnèes 
par ſon autorite, pendant la prefente tenue 
des Etats-Generaux, celles entrautres rela- 
tives à la liberte perſonnelle, a Yegalite des 
contributions, a l'etabliſſement des etats- 
provinciaux, ne puiſſent jamais Etre chan- 
gees ſans le conſentment des trois Ordres. 
pris ſeparement. Sa Majeſte les place a 
Tavance au rang des proprietes nationales, 
qu'elle veut mettre, comme toutes les au- 
tres proprietes, ſous la garde la plus aſſurèe. 


Sa Majeſte, apres avoir appelle les Etats- 
Generaux a $'occuper, de concert avec elle, 
des grands objets d'utilite publique & de 
tout ce qui peut contribuer au bonheur de 
ſon peuple, declare, de la maniere la plus 
expreſſe, qu'elle veut conſerver en ſon en- 
tier & ſans la moindre atteinte, l' inſtitution 
de Varmee, ainſi que toute autorite, police 
& pouvoir ſur le militaire, tels que les Mo- 
narques Francois en ont conſtamment joui. 
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NOTE 6. 


AMIDST the revolutions of Empires, 
it is ſtill the duty of an hiſtorian to vindi- 
cate the injured innocence of an obſcure in- 
dividual. M. de Meſmay, mentioned as 
being accuſed of blowing up his vaſſals and 
tenants with gunpowder, has been acquit- 
ted of this dreadful accuſation by the tribu- 
nal eſtabliſhed at Veſoul; and on the 4th of 
June, the Aſſembly conſented to have his 
acquittal inſerted into the minutes of the 


day. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


As the National Aſſembly diffolved itſelf 

in a much ſhorter period, and a much 
more tranquil manner than was probable 
in the month of July laſt, I have been in- 
duced to continue my narration as far as 
that momentous event which cloſed the 
firſt period of this amazing revolution, and 
to add a few remarks upon its probable con- 
ſequences to the reſt of Europe; always 
premiſing, that I am ſenſible of the imper- 
fection of human foreſight, and freely aban- 
don my predictions to be contradicted or 
verified by time, the only infallible teſt of 
| prophecy. 
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The Reader will eafily ſe that this Work 
was written before the change of ſcene, oc- 
caſioned by the flight of the King, and Royal 
Family of France from Paris, and their ſub- 
ſequent capture, 


This event does not alter my ſentiments 
relative to the conduct of the National Aſ- 
ſembly and the Pariſians. They had ftretch- 
ed the plant bow till it broke; they had heap- 
ed affronts on a weak and . yielding nature, 
till that very temper made the King liable 
to take deſperate councils. 


Full of ſuſpicions, which they dared not 
own, the Aſſembly had not ceaſed, ever 
ſince the popular reſolution which they took 
of calling a new Aſſembly for the month of 
Auguſt, to diminſh the regal prerogative ; 
firſt, in the mode of conſtituting the Aſſem- 
bly, as it was, in a manner, to convoke it- 
felf without even the compliment of uſing 
the King's name; next, in taking from the 
King the power of diflolving the Aſſembly 
and calling a new one, and, perhaps, moſt 
of all, in fact, though leaſt in appearance, 

15 by. 
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by the oath they intended to impoſe on 


each new member, neither to propoſe nor 
to vote for any motion contrary to the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution. 


They next proceeded to vote a new code of 
penal law, and at firſt they ſeemed to liſten 
to ſome philoſophical ſyſtems, which denied 
the right of a ſociety to take away the lives 
of any of its members. But this fit of ſyſ- 
tematic humanity did not laſt long, and they 
ſoon agreed to puniſh with death, high 
treaſon and murder alone, reſerving robbery. 
and other petty crimes to be puniſhed with 
impriſonment and labor; a ſyſtem, which, 
if practicable, is in the abſtrat worthy of 
commendation. When they came to ſettle 
the nature of /eze nation, or high treaſon 
againſt the Conſtitution, they ſhewed that 
the fear of ſhedding human blood did not in- 
fluence them as much as might have been 
ſuppoſed from their firſt debates. They made 
a very complicated and bloody code of 
treaſon, even extending ſo far as to make it 
death for a Member of the Aſſembly to re- 
ceive a bribe. All wiſe and humane legiſ- 
lators have endeavoured, on the contrary, to 
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render the code of treaſon againſt the State 
as ſimple and as narrow as poſſible, becauſe 
there are no laws ſo liable to be converted into 
the inſtruments of faction and cruelty. And, 
to ſhew ſtill more plainly the republican 
ſpirit thatanimated them, on the 2d of June, 
they decreed that the King ſhould have no 
power to pardon; not only taking from 
him the right of granting a free pardon, 
which might be defended, but taking from 
him the power of commuting death into 
impriſonment, or of ſhortening the duration 
of impriſonment, or of ſhewing the leaſt in- 
dulgence to a criminal. As the Count of 
Artois and the Prince of Conde were at that 
time ſuſpected of an intended invaſion of 
France, it was obvious that the King ſhould 
ſuppoſe that he might be obliged to ſee his 
couſin and his own brother put to death be- 
fore his eyes, without having the means to 
ſave them. 


New tumults and diviſions in various 
regiments occupied their attention about the 
middle of June, and they felt, involuntarily, 

the force of Mr. Burke's remarks, however 


controverted by theoriſts, relative to the 
danger 
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danger of beginning a Revolution by debauch- 
ing the ſoldiers from their officers. The 
ſpirit of diſlike, to the new Conſtitution ex- 
iſted amongſt the officers; the ſpirit of anar- 
chy exiſted amongſt the common men ; and 
the Aſſembly equally feared both, though 
from different reaſons. It was even propo- 
ſed to break at once the whole army, and 
re-create it immediately upon a new model. 
This, it ſeems, had been Mirabeau's ſcheme, 
but it was thought too violent. They con- 
tented themſelves with decreeing a new oath 
to be taken by the officers, on their honor, 
thus affording a freſh proof of the weakneſs 
of their famous Confederation Oath of July 


1790. 


Thus, provoked by the violence of ſome 
meaſures, and emboldened by the embarraſ— 
ment diſcoverable in others, the King took 
the deſperate reſolution of quitting his capi- 
tal with all his family, and executed it, not- 
withſtanding a thouſand watchful eyes, on 
the night, between Monday the 2oth and 
Tueſday the 21ſt of June. But misfortune 
ſtill purſued his ill-concerted plans, and he 
was ſtopped and detained at Varennes. 
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The Comte and Comtefle de Provence 
were more fortunate than the King, and 
eſcaped unmoleſted into the territories of 
Flanders. | EY 


The National Aſſembly acted with more 
dignity and moderation on the news of the 
King's flight, than at any other period of 
their eventful hiſtory. Mirabeau was dead, 
that turbulent Artiſan of Diſcord, ſo un- 
_ neceſſarily lamented, and ſo ſhamefully 
deified. Fayette had poſſeſſed uncontrolled 
dominion over the National Guard ever 
ſince the month of April, when he with 
equal firmneſs and ability broke a muti- 
nous battalion in a manner the beſt cal- 
culated * to awaken that ſenſe of military 
honour which preceding events had almoſt 
obliterated. from the minds of French 
| ſoldiers. Therefore it was no longer an 
caſy taſk to revive the famous Lanterne, or 
to fill the benches of the National Aſſembly 
with thieves and ſtreet-walkers. The mob, 


Fayette on that occaſion itnitated the patbos of Crom- 
well, (though with better intentions) and abſolutely ſhed 
tears at being obliged by his duty to inflict a puniſhment 
ſo grievous to the ſenſibility of Frenchmen. | 


however, 
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however, made ſome bold attempts to re- 
ſume that licentiouſneſs which heretofore 
had been not only tolerated but approved. 
They threatened the lives of M. Mont- 
morin and the other Miniſters of State, but 
were ſoon diſarmed by the vigilance of the 
N ational Guard, who permitted them, how- 
ever, to vent their, fury upon inanimate ob- 
jects, by tearing down the royal arms, and 
deſtroying even to the ſign poſts on which 
the King or Queen's name appeared. 


The Aſſembly on this emergence aſſumed 

the executive as well as the legiſlative 
power, prudently declared that they had no 
ſuſpicion of the Miniſters, and ordered them 
to continue the buſineſs of their reſpective 
offices in the name of the National Aſſem- 
bly. All internal diſſentions between the 
Patriots appeared to ceaſe, and the Club of 
Seventeen Hundred Eighty-nine ſent a de- 
putation in form to reconcile itſelf with the 
rival Club of the Jacobins, 


The news of the King's flight was re- 
ceived in the Provinces with equal horror, 
and equal perſeverance in their former ſen- 
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timents ; ; but the laws of humanity were 
not ſo well obſerved as at Paris. Some 
fatal cataſtrophes happened, and one in parti- | 
cular, the murder of M. Guillin Dumontet, 
an old officer in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons, made ſome noiſe, and afterwards 
occaſioned debates in the National Aſſembly. 
The ſuſpected Ariſtocrats were too much 
terrified by the fury of the people to make 
any attempt in the King's favour ; Munici- 
palities and Departments, as faſt as the news 
ſpread abroad, vied with each other in ſend- 
ing up proteſtations of fidelity ; and men's 
minds appeared in general ſo heated againſt 
Monarchy, that the zealous Republicans 
looked more diſappointed than joyful when 
they heard that the King had not been ſuf- 
fered to leave the kingdom, but was detained 
at Varennes. 


The Aſſembly, however, had not paſſed 
ſuch votes as made a reconciliation impoſſi- 
ble, and this unexpected news confirmed 
the majority in the reſ6lution of taking a 
middle courſe, and giving themſelves time 
to reflect before they entered on irrevocable 
. meaſures. They named Commiſſioners to 
attend 
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attend the King and ſecure the perſons of 
the Royal Family: it ſoon appeared that the 
King was not very unwilling to return, and 
felt none of thoſe emotions which would 
have prompted a hero to tell his goalers 
I am in your power, kill me if you dare — 
but I have openly declared my diſapproba- 
tion of your Laws,“ and never will re- 
tract it. 


The King, the Queen, and the Dauphin 
were brought back to Paris on the 25th of 
June, accompanied with ſome of their ſer- 
vants and Life Guards who had aſſiſted 
their eſcape, and were treated as criminals 
and as priſoners of State. Thouſands of 
people were ſpectators of this melancholy 
proceſſion, and the ſullen filence which 
they obſerved, and the unanimous inflexi- 
bility with which they denied their unhappy 
Monarch the ordinary compliment of pull- 
ing off their hats, had ſomewhat much 
more awful and affecting than the ſavage 
ſcene of the 6th of October. That inſult- 
ing triumph was the offspring of cruelty 


* See the Letter which the King le ft behind him, and 
the objections which it contains, 


Bb 4 and 
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and debauchery ; but this appeared the re- 
ſult of heart-felt antipathy ariſing from 
conviction. No loud reproaches were per- 
mitted in the King's hearing, but, out of 
his preſence, he was in every ſtreet of Paris 
openly called Louis le Faux, le Parjure, le 
Cochon, (alluding to ſome idle popular tales 
of his gluttony). He and the Queen were 
put under cloſe confinement in the Thuil- 
leries ; all Europe ſtood in awful ſuſpenſe 
at their uncertain fate, and began to appre- 
hend a renewal of that ſanguinary ſcene 
which En gland exhibited in 1649.* 


The Aſſembly perſiſted for fome time in 
their equivocal conduct; ; they refuſed to 
take any notice of hand-bills which invited 
people to demand the trial of their King; 
they committed the partners of his flight to 
the priſons of the Abbaye St. Germain ; they 
ſent Commiſſioners to interrogate the King 
and | the Queen ; but they ſhewed the firſt 
ſymptoms of indulgence by declining the 


* The Addreſs from the Patriotic Club of Montpellier 
ſaid expreſsly : « Nous laiſſons aux Juges la Hache de la 
vengeance, rious nous bornons à demander que le Frangois 
n'ait plus diautre Roi que Soi-meme,!! 

| literal 
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hteral humiliating word 7nterrogation, and 
availing themſelves of a formality in the 
old French law, which allowed Judges 
in particular caſes to defire the King and 
Queen to make their declarations. The 
King availed himſelf of the fame pretence, 
to anſwer without appearing to regard his 
dignity as injured. His anſwer in its gene- 
ral ſubſtance imported, that the continual 
inſults offered him at Paris, and for which 
he could obtain no redreſs, had made him 
apprehend that his own life and the lives of 
his family were in danger; that he did not 
mean to leave the kingdom, but to retire to 
the fortreſs of Montmedy, where he could 
more truly learn the real diſpoſitions of his 
ſubjects, than in the tumultuous City of 
Paris; that he was now convinced that the“ 
whole Kingdom was ſincerely attached to 
the New Conſtitution, of which he had in- 
deed animadverted upon particular articles, 
but could not decide fairly of its merits till 
the whole had been laid before him in one 
view. This anſwer ſufficiently ſhewed his 
diſpoſition to ſubmit, and to concur in any 


* See Note 1, 


evaſion 
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evaſion that ſhould appear to reconcile his 
former diſcontent with his preſent appro- 
bation. | : 


M. de Bouilli, who had waited for the 
King's arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Montmedy, fled to Luxembourg on the 
firſt news of his capture. From thence he 
ſent a letter to the National Aſſembly, 
couched in the moſt furious terms of in- 
vective, in which he declared that the King 
had long refuſed his offers of a ſafe retreat, 
and was not perſuaded till after the inſults 
of the Paſſion Week; that he himſelf, alone 
and unconnected “ with other parties, had 
formed the plan for his Sovereign's liberty, 
and ended with denouncing againſt them 
the revenge of all Europe, if they dared to 
proceed farther in their treaſon. The Aſ- 
ſembly read this invective, and treated it 
with ſilent contempt. 


Affairs now came nearer a criſis by the 
appointment of a Committee to draw up a 
Report on the nature of the King's flight. 


* See Note 2. 


And 
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And now a violent diflention, founded on 
difference of principle as well as intereſt, 
appeared in the old Democratic Party. It 
had long been ſuſpected, and oſten kept 
under from the fear of common danger, but 
flamed out with redoubled fury at this im- 
portant moment, and produced a mighty 
change in the ſituation of affairs. 


A very conſiderable party headed by M. 
M. Thouret, Chapelier, Barnave, Rabaud de 
St. Etienne, Lameth, Andre, and the Abbe 
Sieyes, thought it neceſſary to retain the 
ſemblance of an inviolable Monarch as a 
phantom to awe turbulent ſpirits, whilſt 
another ſet headed by M. M. Pethion, Ro- 
berſpierre, Gregoire, and the leaders who 
then directed the Club of the Jacobins, were 
genuine Republicans, who delighted in the 
caſbiering of Kings, and regarded this as a 
fair opportunity to eſtabliſh the precedent ; 
neither were they without ſome flattering 
hopes of aboliſhing Monarchy for ever. Mr. 
Paine affociated with theſe leaders, in hopes 
that his principles of endleſs innovation 
would ſucceed better in France than in 
England ; a periodical paper, called Le 

Repub- 
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Republicain, was ſet on foot by him and 
M. Briſſot de Warville, whilſt the inferior 
Demagogues of the Club des Cordeliers“ 
went beyond them all in circulating hand- 
bills, which demanded vengeance againſt 
the King, and making motions in their own. 
aſſemblies to take into conſideration the 
means by. which France might conſtitute 
itſelf a Republic. Theſe men were highly 
difappointed and exaſperated when the Com- 
mittee produced its Report, declaring that 
the King's flight was a dangerous error, but 
not a crime; that his adviſers might be 
- puniſhed, but that his own perſon was in- 
violable, and that depoſition was only ap- 
pointed by the law in the caſe of a king's 
deſertion of his kingdom and refuſing to 
return when ſummoned by the Aſſem- 
bly.+ | 


M. Barnave and ſeveral. other members 
ſupported this opinion in ſtudied and elo- 


* Some of the defeated Orleans party were ſuſpected 
to lurk in that Club, 

+ Hence it appears that they do not mean to depoſe a 
King for travelling beyond the preſcribed limits, though 
the letter of their firſt law ſeemed to imply it. 

| | quent 
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quent ſpeeches, diſplaying the perils that 
attended either a change of Government, or 
the eſtabliſhment of a minor King, and the 
Aſſembly ſanctioned their Report by a large 


majority. , 


The conteſt was now brought to a deci- 
ſive iſſue between the two parties, the re- 
volving month of July had brought back 
the proſpect of another Revolution, and the 
ſituation of the contending factions was 
nearly the ſame at both theſe momentous 
periods. As the party of the Royal Demo- 
crats had riſen on the ruins of thoſe firſt 
aſſertors of legal Government, the Parle- 
mentarian party, and of the party who de- 
manded a Britiſh Conſtitution ; even ſo the 
unmixed Democrats were preparing to riſe 
upon their ruins, and overturn with con- 
tempt the ſteps by which they had aſcended 
to power. The Palais Royal again reſound- 
ed with inflammatory motions. Barnave 
was reproached with conferring with the 
Miniſters in the ſame manner Mounier had 
been reproached in the ſummer of 1789 
liſts were printed of the members who voted 


for the Report, with a preface, which ac- 
: cuſed 
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cuſed them of receiving bribes from the 
Civil Liſt; Such artifices had already been 


uſed at the beginning of the Revolution, 
and complained of by Mounier as groſs in- 
vaſions of the freedom of ſuffrage, Bar- 
nave had probably looked on them with 
philoſophic indifference when they ſerved 
to ruin the popularity of his colleague, “ and 
as probably ſaw their guilt in its blackeſt 
hue when now they expoſed himſelf to be 
torn in pieces. But there was one effential 
difference, not in the juſtice of the cauſe, but 
in its probability of ſucceſs: the Aſſembly 
could depend upon its General, and the 
General could depend on the fidelity of his 
army. 


The Aſſembly had taken the alarm as 

early as Friday, July the 15th, and orders 
had been given to hold the National Guards 
in readineſs for action. But the commotion 
did not break out till Sunday the 17th. A 
number of people, both men and women, 
aſſembled in the Champ de Mars, at the 


* Barnave and Mounier were fellow members from 
Dauphiny. 
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altar of the Federation, to ſign a petition, 
or rather a remonſtrance to the Aſſembly, 
couched in the moſt violent terms, and pro- 
teſting againſt the future acknowledgement 
of Lewis as their King. It is added, that 
M. Roberſpierre's buſt, crowned with lau- 
rels, was ready to be carried about in the 
ſame manner and for the ſame purpoſes as 
Necker's buſt was carried on the 12th of 
July, 1789. Two inſignificant idle fel- 
lows, an invalid and a hair-dreſſer, were 
led by curioſity to conceal themſelves un- 
der the ſteps of the altar. They were diſ- 
covered by the mob, con ſidered in the light 
of traiterous ſpies, gibbet law once more 
took place, and the poor wretches were in- 
ſtantly hanged.* The news was preſently 
carried to the Municipality, who were 
ſitting in expectation of ſome important 
event. Not a moment was now to be loſt, 
the hour was at hand which muſt decide 
| whether the National Aſſembly were to 
triumph over their new enemies, or be 


* This is the laſt patriotic murder that we have heard 
of in France, The events that followed have perhaps 
given a uſeful leſſon to the mob. 
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driven from their ſeats with obloquy. like 
the unfortunate Chamber of Nobles. The 
Municipality ordered martial law to be pro- 
claimed, and the red flag to be hung out; 
M. Bailli himſelf marched with Fayette 
and the National Guard to the Champ de 
Mars (which was now indeed become a field 
of real battle)* proclamation was made for 
all byſtanders to diſperſe ; the mob refuſed, 

threw ' ſtones, and wounded ſome of the 
National Guard: the ſoldiers were ordered 
to fire with powder, and as that feint did 
not ſucceed, a ſecond diſcharge was ordered 
with ball. The terrified populace now gave 
way, and were driven in heaps to the bot- 
tom of the amphitheatre ; it is owned that 
ten or twelve were ſlain in the confuſion, 
and probably the number was ſtill greater; 

they fled trampling over one another out of 
every gate of the incloſure, and La Fayette 
remained maſter of the field. So ended for 
the preſent the pretenſions of the French 
people to caſhier their rulers for miſconduct, 
as ſuch pretenſions always end, in a fair 
trial of military proweſs. 


* It had formerly been the exerciſing ground of the 
Ecole Militaire. 
Next 
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Next day the Municipality made a report 
to the Aſſembly of this affair, which they 
called ** un malheureux evenement,”” an un- 
fortunate event. The Aſſembly beſtowed 
its approbation upon their whole conduct, 
and thanked the National Guard. Two 
years before the Prince de Lambeſc had 
been called an aſſaſſin for wounding a riotous 
Parifian z La Fayette was now called a 
patriot for killing at leaſt ten Pariſians on a 
fimilar provocation. 


The unmixed Republicans were appalled 
at this diſappointment, and, like ſimilar fac- 
tions in ſimilar ſituations, began to aſſume 
the veil of moderation. Meſſrs. Pethion, 
Roberſpierre, Gregoire, declared, that al- 
though they diſapproved the Report of the 
Committee, yet as the Aſſembly had con- 
firmed it, they now conſidered it as a law, 
and would ſupport it with their lives. 
Theſe proteſtations ſucceeded with ſome 
of them, but it is ſaid that M. Roberſpierre 
never regained the confidence of the Aſ- 
ſembly. | 


. GA The 
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The victorious party purſued its triumph, 
and ventured on meaſures unheard-of ſince 
the celebrated 14th of July. They turned 
a number of ragged orators out of chat ſa- 
cred aſylum of ſedition, the Palais Royal 


Garden, they voted decrees for the puniſh- 


ment of thoſe who ſhould incite the people 
to murder, or even to reſiſt law and magi- 
ſtracy by force of arms, and they ordered 


the Municipality to inquire into the cauſes 


and authors of the ſedition in the: Champ 
de Mars. Many ſuſpe&ed perſons were 
taken up, both natives and foreigners : re- 
ports were carefully ſpread amongſt the 
people that theſe pretended Republicans 
were tools of the Ariſtocrats, who intended 


by their means to render the French nation 


odious, and give to foreign ſovereigns a 
pretence to interfere ; neither was the old 
fiction neglected, that England maliciouſly 
encouraged theſe foes to peace and order, 
and that Pruſſia (as England's ally) had 
ſeveral emiſſaries in pay.“ The famous 


Club of the Jacobins was rent by an open 


ſchiſm, Barnave, Lameth, and other emi- 


* See the Leyden Gazettes about that time. 
nent 
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nent leaders in the Aſſembly, ſeparated from 
a Club which was no longer under their 
management, and formed a new one for 
themſelves and friends, which took the 
name of Club des Feuillans. Each party 
endeavoured to win to its cauſe the diffe- 
rent ſocieties, aji/zes or admitted into the 
brotherhood of the Jacobins, under the 
name of Amis de la Conſtitution. ® The 
greater part remained faithful to the an- 
cient Club of the Jacobins, which is thus 
ſtill left in poſſeſſion of too overbearing an 
influence.“ 


The Royal Democrats, (new names muſt 
be adopted to diſtinguiſh new opinions,) 
felt themſelves a little more indulgent to- 
wards Monarchy, fince the power of their 
rivals had forced them to run the danger of 
another bloody Revolution, and of new 
Lanternes in its defence. They took ad- 


* Moſt of the Pariſian Clubs have met in empty con- 
vents, from whence the monks had been expelled, and 
have from thence aſſumed their names. The Club of 1789 
is an exception: it was founded under Mirabeau's auſpices, 
who afterwards left it in diſcontent, and it appears ſince to 
have been headed by M. Andre. - | 


e vantage 


* 
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vantage of the door which the King had 
opened to them, and ſhewed themſelves 
willing to review the Conſtitution, and 
mitigate ſome of the moſt offenſive decrees ; 
but the fear of their enemies invectives re- 


ſtrained them from —_— eflential alte- 
rations, 


The Committee of Conſticution was or- 
dered to ſeparate the Conſtitutional Decrees 
from thoſe regulations which ſubſequent 
Aſſemblies might revoke, in order to lay the 
Conſtitutional Code under the eyes of the 
King at one view, and demand his accep- 


tance. M. Thouret preſided over this great 


work, a man who at firſt ſeemed attached 
to Mounier's party, who had (with many 
other terrified members) joined the Demo- 
crats after the g/orious triumph of the 6th 
of October, but who had never gone into 
their moſt violent exceſſes. The end of 
July and the whole month of Auguſt paſſed 
away in the debates which neceflarily at- 
tended the final adjuſtment of fo important 
a buſincſs, 


The 
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The Conſtitutional Code is now printed 
at full length, and tranſlated into Engliſh, 
ſo that every man is at liberty to make his 
own obſervations on its merits or its defects, 
and experience muſt be the only final um- 
pire between its admirers and its detraQors. 
I ſhall only make a few remarks on the al- 
terations which the Committee either car- 
ried or loſt, and obſerve certain articles 
which do not well accord with the unli- 
mited popular principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Rights. 


The King is called in one article Re- 
& prenſant Hereditaire de la Nation; Pe- 
thion, Roberſpierre, and their party op- 
poſed this honourable epithet with all their 
might, and wanted to ſubſtitute the odd 
and degrading title of * Premier Function 
% naire Public;” but the queſtion was car- 
ried againſt them. 


The Committee had become ſenſible of 
the abſurdity (mentioned in the firſt part 
of this work) of reſerving no particular diſ- 
tinction for a Family to whoſe blood the 
Throne is excluſively reſerved, It was, 

Cc 3 there- 
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therefore, propoſed to revive the title of 
Prince for the Royal Family only. This 
met with ſome oppoſition, and was called 
an artful attempt to bring back the deteſted 
. feudal titles. However, as they could 
not at once invent a title entirely new, 
they tolerated that of Prince in a ſingular 
manner. The titles of Provence, Artois, 
Conde, were prohibited, and every one of 
the Royal Family was ordered to ſign his 
Chriſtian. name, (without any name deri- 
ved from family or eſtate) and after his 
name, Lovis, Philippe, &c. to add the 
words Prince Francois.” The title of 
Dauphin was aboliſhed, and that of Prince 
Royal ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 


Soon after the removal of the Aſſembly 
to Paris in October 1789, it had been decreed 
that none ſhould be admitted to the Primary 
Aſſemblies (under the name of Active Citi- 
zens) but ſuch as paid a direct“ annual 
contribution equal to the value of three days 

labour. A contribution ſomewhat higher 


Direct taxes are thoſe paid immediately te the reve- 
nue officers employed by Government, indirect taxes are 
thoſe laid on articles of conſumption, 

' was 
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was required for an elector, and the direct 
contribution of a mark of ſiver was requi- 
red for a repreſentative. The preſent Com- 
mittee in their reviſal of theſe important 
decrees ſucceeded in perſuading the Houſe 
to increaſe the qualification of an elector, 
but, to gratify the Republicans, were obliged 
to give up entirely the ſyſtem of requiring 
any other qualification for repreſentatives 
than the very ſmall one required for Active 
Citizens,* 


Thus they have voluntarily run the ha- 
zard of throwing the whole power of le- 
giſlation and of government into the hands 
of the poorer and meaner fort of citizens. 
In this article they have contradicted the 
principles not only of the Engliſh but of 
their favourite American Conſtitution. 


The point which the Committee ſeemed 
moſt eager to carry, and which their ad- 


*I do not preſume to have ſufficient local knowledge 
to ſettle the true value of a French qualification : but am 
inclined tp think that the direct annual tax required from 
Active Citizens, amounts to ſomething leſs than three 
ſhillings Engliſh money. 

+ Atleaſt of the principal American States. 
C2 verſaries 
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verſaries conteſted moſt ſtrenuouſly, was 
the degree of connection that ought to exiſt 
between the Miniſtry and the Aſſembly. 
It. was allowed on all fides that Miniſters 
ſhould not have votes in the Legiſlature, 
but it was earneſtly contended by the Com- 
mittee, that they ſhould have ſeats in the 
Houſe, and ſhould be allowed to ſpeak when- 
ever they had any information to commu- 
nicate to the Aﬀembly. It was alſo ſtrong- 
ly urged that the King ſhould be enabled to 
chuſe his Miniſters amongſt the Members 
of an Aſſembly immediately on its diſſo- 
lution, whilſt the violent Republicans in- 
fiſted, that a Member of the Legiſlature 
ſhould be incapable of receiving offices 
from the Crown till four years after the 
diſſolution of the Aſſembly. On one ſide 
it was argued, that too rigid a line of ſepa- 
ration drawn between a Miniſtry and a Le- 
giſlature, tended to ſet them at perpetual 
variance with each other, and inſpire the 
Miniſters with a ſecret wiſh of counter- 
acting the Aſſembly ; and ſome ventured to 
hint, that it was abſurd to forbid the agents 
who muſt execute the law from previouſly 
informing the lawgivers of the difficulties 
„ 4 that 
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that might impede its execution, On the 
other ſide the danger of Miniſterial influ- 
ence was continually repeated, the example 
of England was urged as a country ſwayed 
by Miniſters ; and the names of Fox and Pitt 
were introduced in a manner that ſhewed 
the one to be no more reſpected* in France 
than the other. 


The decrees which terminated this ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, partook once more of the 
nature of a compromiſe. The heads of the 
principal departments, Juſtice, War, &c. 
were permitted to have a ſeat in the houſe, 
to ſpeak on the buſineſs of their own depart- 
ment whenever they pleaſed, and on other 
ſubjects, if the houſe gave them expreſs per- 
miſſion. The period of incapacity was {till 
allowed to ſubſiſt, but it was reduced to the 
ſhorter term of zo years, inſtead of four. 
M. Thouret and other members of the Com- 
mittee ſtill remained diſſatisfied, and ex- 
preſſed their fears that France would ſuffer 


f I am not miſtaken, one Member ſaid, that England 
was always doomed to the government of ſome one artful 
man, and that they would neither have a Pitt or a Fox to 


greatly 
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greatly from the want of able Miniſters, well 
informed in the laws which they were to 
execute. As M. Barnave had inſiſted zea- 
loufly on theſe arguments, he fell under the 
fame ſuſpicion which, on the remoyal of the 
Aſſembly to Paris, had almoſt overturned 
Mirabeau's popularity. He was ſuppoſed 
to have made his bargain with the Court, 
and received a promiſe to be placed at the 
head of the Miniftry as ſoon as the Aſſem- 
bly ſeparated. 


It may be remarked in general, that the 
jealouſy which each party has ſhewn of the 
power and abilities of their principal lea- 
ders, and the patient tameneſs with 
which they have endured (at leaſt till. 
very lately) the ſelf- aſſumed authority of 
Clubs, are two of the moſt ſingular and diſ- 
tinguiſhed features of the French Revo- 


lution. 


Towards the end of Auguſt the Aſſembly 
entered on their great, their final, and of all 
others, moſt important queſtion: What 
right of altering this Conſtitution ſhould be 
recognized in the people at large? After 
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placing the whole right of ſovereignty in 
the bulk of the people, and applauding the 
wild ideas of Paine's pamphlet on this par- 
ticular queſtion, it was difficult for the ma- 
jority to recede from their former profeſſions, 
and yet they had evidently a mind to ſug- 
geſt that the preſent Conſtitution was un- 
alterable. Many awkward expedients were 
propoſed, (contradictions muſt always be 
awkward and liable to ridicule) and after the 
rejection of at leaſt half a dozen different 
ſyſtems, a decree was paſſed conſiſting of 
many articles, which ſhould be read at full 
length in the Code itſelf. It will there ap- 
pear that the firſt and ſecond Legiſlature 
ſucceeding the National Aſſembly, are for- 
bid to propoſe any alterations in the Code; 
and after the end of the ſecond Parliament, 
no alteration can take place until three ſuc- 
ceſſive Legiſlatures have declared that there 
exiſts ſufficient cauſe for a reviſion. The 
fourth Aſſembly is then to be augmented 
with 249 members, and called Aſemblee 
de Revifion: they ſhall have no right to alter 
any articles but ſuch as ſhall be laid before 
them by the uniform votes of three prece- 
ding Legiſlatures, and when the Reviſion 
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is finiſhed, the 249 additional members 
muſt retire. Not a word is faid of Con- 
ventions to be called at the pleaſure of the 
people, and to be choſen in a manner 
entirely different from the common Legiſ- 
latures. This has been a favourite ſyſtem 
of ſome modern politicians, and a plan of a 
ſimilar nature had been ſuggeſted in the late 
debates, with the ridiculous preamble of ad- 
viſing that many-headed deſpot, the People, 
not to exerciſe this his unalienable right 
under a term of thirty years, As well 
might the Parlement of Paris have adviſed 
Lewis XIVth, in his plenitude of power, 
to ſtay thirty years before he ordered them 
to enregiſter any new taxes. 


It is no part of my intention to animad- 
vert upon theſe reſtraints impoſed by the 
Aſſembly on a ſpirit of innovation, but only 
to obſerye, that the defenders of the French 
Conſtitution can no longer defend it on 
Mr. Paine's principles. Their Code of 
Laws makes a pamphlet of ſeventy pages, 
and conſiſts of almoſt innumerable articles, 
not one of which (however diſliked by the 
people) can be chan ged, uuleſs four Parle- 
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ments, immediately following one another, 
pronounce its reyocation. But what if the 
people ſhould ſay, we will have an Aſſem- 
bly of Reviſion without theſe tedious for- 
malities, and we will name that Aﬀembly 
ourſelves without the intervention of elec- 
tors? What umpire could decide that quar- 
rel? No other umpire than that power of 
the ſword, which on the 14th of July, 1789, 
decided that France ſhould have but one 
houſe of Parlement, and on the 17th of 
July, 1791, decided that France ſhould 
ſtill be governed by Lewis XVIth. Innu- 
merable cenſures have by the French leaders 
of party been heaped upon the Britiſh Par- 
liament, for uſurping the unalienable ſove- 
reignty of the people; but theſe clauſes 
which preclude the people from calling an 
extraordinary Aſſembly till three of their 
ordinary Parlements have given them leave, 
mark an equal aſſumption of ſovereignty by 
the ordinary Legiſlature, though diſguiſed 
under ſpecious phraſes. To this let us add 
the article which declares that the Nation 
can only exerciſe its power by delegation ; 
let us conſider the prohibitions laid on the 

Primary 
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Primary and EleQoral Aſſemblies to debate 
on any ſubjects whatſoever ; the general 
principle laid down in their debates, that all 
inſtructions to members are unconſtitu- 
tional ; the decree which forbids any petition 
to be preſented in the name of a corporate 
body, but merely in the name of the indi- 
viduals who actually ſign it: let all theſe 
circumſtances be conſidered in one view, 
and it will appear that the National Aſſem- 
bly, after making an open profeſſion of De- 
mocray, were as willing to evade the coun- 
terpoiſing power of the people at large, as 
any Ariſtocratical Senate whatſoever. In 
England, on the other hand, conſtituents 
may dictate inſtructions to repreſentatives 
in a tone of ſome authority, though they 
cannot exact obedience; and every Parlia- 
ment may repeal any law that it pleaſes. 
No part of the Conſtitution is ſuppoſed to 
be utterly unalterable by the whole Legiſ- 
lature united; but the general ſyſtem of 
three powers acting under the names of 
King, Lords, and Commons. "The danger of 
raſh innovations equally remains as a moſt 
important conſideration ; but it is a conſider- 
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ation left to the prudence, conſcience, or 
intereſt of every individual legiſlator. 


The declaration of the Rights of Man 1s 
inſerted into the beginning of the Code as 
its eſſential and indiſpenſable preamble. I 
have already mentioned how much the 
Clergy complain that the 17th article, re- 
ſpecting property, has been ſhamefully vio- 
| lated. . But let the 6th article alſo be com- 
pared with theſe articles that relate to the 
Primary Aſſemblies. The 6th article ſays, 
that Al Citizens have a right to concur per- 
ſonally, or by their repreſentatiFes, to the 
formation of the laws, and that a// Citizens 
are equally admiſſible to dignities, places, 
and public offices. The ſecond ſection of 
the firſt chapter excludes from voting, all 
who do not pay a direct annual contribu- 
tion (a ſmall one indeed) to Government; 
and what ſeems harder, all who are not in- 
.ſcribed in the liſt of National Guards, and 
all who have not taken the Civic Oath. 
Thus the meaning of all Citizens is to be 
modified into all who have not an invincible 
diſlike to military ſervice, which may eaſily 
be the caſe of many an honeſt, nay wealthy, 

but 
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but ſedentary, and therefore indolent many- 
facturer.“ Thoſe ſects who, like the Quakers 
and Mennonites, prohibit their diſciples 
from appealing to oaths or taking up arms, 
are likewiſe debarred from thoſe Rights of 
Men which that famous declaration had ex- 
preſsly mentioned as common to all, It 
may hence be inferred, that although legiſ- 
lators ought to keep before their eyes the 
abſtra& principles of natural liberty, yet it 
is dangerous to publiſh them abroad as a 
catechiſm for the common people, fince 
there never yet was, and never will be, a 
government who is not obliged ſometimes 
to depart from thoſe principles by the par- 
. ticular exigencies of their ſituation, 


A ſtrong puſh was made by the followers 
of Pethion and Roberſpierre to get inſerted 
into the Code thoſe decrees which forbid 
any pardon or any commutation of ſentence. 
But the oppoſite party prevailed, and they 
were left amongſt thoſe regulations which 


* This law which forces all citizens into the militia, 
was, I think, firſt ſuggeſted and warmly promoted by M. 
Rabaud de St. Etienne, the Calviniſt miniſter, - 


the 
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the next Aflembly had power to alter. 
The Republicans were more fortunate on 
another article; for it was decreed that all 
laws relative to taxation ſhould be intirely 
within the hands of the Aſſembly, without 
any neceſſity of applying to the King for 

his ſanction. It was, however, agreed that 
if the non-payment of taxes ſhould oblige 
the Aſſembly to paſs any new laws to 
puniſh the refractory, ſuch laws (as refer- 
ring to Criminal Juſtice) ſhould be liable 
to the King's ſuſpenſive veto. 


m all this period the majority con- 
tinued to ſhew that bitter hatred to nobility 
which has ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
their whole conduct. On the 31ſt of 
July they paſſed a decree, aboliſhing the 
order of St. Eſprit, and every other order, 
except that of St. Louis, reſerved for the 
Military, and to be called from henceforth a 
Military Decoration, prohibiting at the ſame 
time any Frenchmen from entering into 
the order of Malta, or accepting any or- 
ders which are reſerved for Nobility. Soon 


after they propoſed to infli& penalties on all 
nobles who ſhould uſe their old titles in any 
Dd deed, 
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deed, or inſert the words ci- devant autrefois, 
contrivances which ingenious vanity had in- 
vented to ſtruggle with unfeeling and arbi- 
_ trary ſeverity, M. Chabroud (the ſame 
man who could find no crime in the mur- 
ders of the 6th of October) was not aſhamed 


do think that retaining of titles was a crime 


which deſetved the pillory. His motion, 
however, was diſapproved, and after various 
debates it was decreed, that the parties who 
uſed ſuch words ſhould pay a fine, and be 
deprived of the rights of active Citizens 
(which includes difability to hold any 
office). The notaries who received the 
deeds in which. ſuch words were inſerted, 
incurred the forfeiture of their office. A 
ſimilar puniſhment of fines and diſabilities 
Was inflicted on thoſe who ſhould preſume 
to.give their ſervants a livery, or exhibit a 

| ſcutcheon of arms on their houſes or car- 


riages. 


e the end of Auguſt two formal 
complaints were laid before the Aſſembly by 
the King's Miniſters, which ſomewhat con- 
tradicted their former principles. M. Du- 
pray, the War Muniſter, after having per- 


mitted 
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mitted the troops to. frequent, nay to enroll 
their names amongſt the Jacobine ſocieties, 
now lamented to the Aſſembly the total 
want of diſcipline which prevailed in the 
regular troops, and was encouraged by the 
maxims which they heard at thoſe clubs. 
One fide of the Aſſembly cried out, that the 
ſoldiers were mutinous becaule their officers 
were Ariſtocrates. M. Barnave anſwered, 
that the ariſtocracy of the officers, whether 
real or imaginary, was not the cauſe, but 
rather the pretence of that total want of 
ſubordination which pervaded the army. A 
decree of the Aſſembly had reſerved a cer- 
tain proportion of commiſſions to be in 
future diſpoſed of amongſt the non · com- 
miſſioned officers and private men; “ and 
he believed that in many regiments the ſer- 
jeants and corporals were intriguing againſt _ 
their officers to haſten the hour of this de- 

fired preferment. He therefore moved, that 
the benefit of this law ſhould be ſuſpended 
in ſuch regiments as were notoriouſly muti- 


* This was one of the many decrees paſſed to flatter 
private ſoldiers, and was celebrated, at the time, as a maſ- 
ter-piece of humanity and wiſdom, | 
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nous; and he carried this motion as well as 
ſome other ſevere articles againſt diſobe · 
dience. 


On the 21f. of Auguſt, M. Dupett du 
Tertre, the Miniſter of Juſtice, a man 
choſen for his known attachment to the 
Revolution, made a complaint of an equally 
| important nature againſt -the Jacobine So- 
cieties for interfering with the Courts of 
Juſtice, and in ſome caſes for interfering 
with foreign tranſactions (of which more 
{hall be ſaid in the latter part of this work). 


Theſe and many other ſimilar ſymptoms 
more and more convinced the National Aſ- 
ſembly, that they would not long be ſuffered 
to hold the legiſlative and executive powers 
united, and that a general diſſolution of all 
order might be expected, if they did not 
- quickly reſtore the kingly power in one 
hape or other, as a centre of unity. They 
. knew beſides, that ſeveral foreign courts had 
taken the opportunity of the King's confine- 
ment to refuſe any farther acknowdgement 
of the French Ambaſſadors; they were not 


Ignorant of the ä carried on by the 
ö 1 
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exiled Princes, and ſaw an evident proba- 
bility that any farther inſult offered to their 
Monarch would be the ſignal of a foreign 
war. They proceeded therefore with greater 
diſpatch in debating the remaining articles 
of the Conſtitution, and on the 3d of Sep- 
tember declared, that the Code was com» 
pleted, and ready to be ſubmitted to the 
Free examination and acceptance of the King. 
It is difficult to underſtand what can be the 
Free examination of a king who is not allows 
ed to make the ſlighteſt remark on the 
Pata Conventa he is to fign with the Nas» 
tion, who has been deprived of his liberty 
to qualify him for the acceptance of a 
crown, and who knows that his refuſal will 
prcbably be followed by perpetual impriſon- 
ment. 


Jo preſerve, however, ſome appearance 
of freedom, it was agreed, that the King 
ſhould be reſtored to the power of giving 
orders to the National Guards who furs 
rounded him, and it was hinted, that he 
might retire into ſome other city to examine 
the Code at his leiſure, It was probably 
well known and concerted beforehand, that 
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he would lay no claim to ſo dangerous a 
privilege, On the evening of the ſame 3d 
of September, a deputation, headed by M. 
Thouret, preſented the Conſtitutional Code 
to the King, who returned a fayourable an- 
ſwer, promiſing to give his deciſion as ſoon 
as poſſible, and adding, that he was deter- 
mined to remain at Paris. This laſt clauſe 
was underſtood to imply a promiſe of con- 
ſent, and conſequently the anſwer was re- 
ceived with applauſe ; but the interval of 


ten days, which enſued between the preſen- 


tation and the acceptation of the Code, 
threw the minds. of the people into agitation, 
and they were frightened with repeated tales 
that the Ariſtocrates were laying plots for the 
King's eſcape. This interval was in reality 
filled up with private intrigues, of which no 
certain account can be given, and for which 
we can only quote the paragraphs of news- 
writers and the narrations of journaliſts. 
The Queen was ſuppoſed to have been gain- 
ed over by-the Royal Democrates from a jea- 
louſy that the exiled Princes, if they returned 
victorious, would reduce the King and her 
to be: mere cyphers, of ftate. The enemies 
- of M. Barnave aſſerted, that he preſſed the 
=_ 1 King 
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King to deſire the alteration of one ſingle 
article—that which forbade him to chuſe 
his Miniſters from the preſent Aſſembly, be- 
cauſe hat was the article which ſtood in 
the way of Barnave's ambition. 


Mallet du Pan, in the Mercure, ſpeaks of 
tw O projects of acceptation laid before the 
King. The fitſt was drawn up by a ſecre- 
tary of the late Mirabeau, and dictated by 
ſome intriguing ſpirits whom he does not 
name. This may, perhaps, be the plapattri- 
buted to Barnave, for it is well known that 
che late Mirabeau always profeſſed his opi- 
nion, that Miniſters ſhould be choſen from 
the Members of the Aſſembly. The ſecond 
plan was concerted by another ſet of men, 
who employed an American, a member of 
the firſt Congreſs, to draw up a paper in 
the Engliſh tongue, which they tranſlated 
into French, and which was a kind of 
memorial, ſtating in the King's name all 
the difficulties that he ſhould meet with ac- 
cording to the preſent Conſtitution, in per- 
forming his office of executing the laws. 
The Miniſtry did not. venture to adopt this 
project, as they ſaw that the majority were 
Dd 4 per 
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perſuaded that the King muſt not give his 
opinion on any one Conſtitutional Article. 
The King, on his part, diſliked the letter 
compoſed by Mirabeau's ſecretary ; and at 
laſt M. Thouret was permitted to draw up 
the deciſive letter of acceptation. It is art- 
fully and ably written to prove, that the 
King might reaſonably be more ſatisfied 
with the Conſtitution and with the National 
Aſſembly than at the moment of his flight 
from Paris; but, like all equivocating per- 
© formances, did not thoroughly ſatisfy the 
realots of any party. The King at the 
ſame time endeavoured to earn a little popu- 
larity by refuſing to wear the blue riband, 
formerly belonging to the order of St. Eſ- 
prit, which the Aſſembly, after ſome de- 
| bates, had reſerved to the King and the 
Prince Royal as a mark of diſtinction. 


On Tueſday che 1 3th of September, the 
letter of acceptation was carried to the Aſ- 
ſembly; on Wedneſday the mighty work of 
more than two years was accompliſhed by 
the King's coming to the Aſſembly and 
taking his laſt and final oath to obſerve the 
Conſtitution; and on Saturday the 18th, it 
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was ſolemnly proclaimed throughout the city 
of Paris, Every pamphlet and every news- 
paper have been filled with the ceremonies 
obſerved on theſe great occaſions, with the 
details of the public feſtivals given by the 
King and Queen to the people of Paris, 
with the viſits of their Majeſties to the 
differeut theatres, and the unbounded ap- 
plauſe with which they were received. 
Time only can ſhew whether this applauſe 
was the pure effect of ſincere attachment, or 
influenced by the awe inſpired by the exer- 
tions of the National Guard on the mo * 
July. 


Certain it is, that the republican ain 
ſtill numerous at Paris, and omit no oppor- 
tunity to inſpire the people with diſtruſt of 
the King. 


The public joy, whether real or diſſem- 
bled, was not interrupted by the ſtrong pro- 
teſtation publiſhed by the remnants of the 
ariſtocratic party. It produced, however, a 

* decree of the Aſſembly, declaring that pro« 
teſters againſt the Conſtitution were inca- 
pacitated for any employment. M. Ma- 
N 8 | louet, 
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louet, left a ſolitaty, neglected adherent of 
the moderate party, publiſhed at the ſame 
time a declaration, which imported that he 
could not approve the Code, as varying from 
his own principles and from the inſtructions 

given him by his conſtituents ; but as it was 
now ſolemnly accepted by the King, his zeal 
for public peace did ng allow him to n 


nn. 


10 On the 1 * of 3 and immedi- 
ately after the King's letter had been read 
with applauſe, La Fayette had the honour 
of making the firſt propoſitions which, ſince 
the very commencement of the Revolution, 
had breathed in any degree the ſpirit of gene- 
roſity or reconciliation. He moved a gene- 
ral amneſty, which ſhould put a ſtop to all 
proſecutions begun on account of the Revo- 
lution, with a decree to aboliſh the neceſſity 
of, paſſports, and to permit free egreſs and 
regreſs both to natives and foreigners, Theſe 
deerees were voted by unanimous acclama- 
tion, and it was declared by the ruling party, 
that as the Revolution was fully completed 
it was time, to lay aſide thoſe precautions 
which had hitherto been neceſſary. 
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By virtue of the firſt of theſe decrees a 
great number of ſuſpected perſons were diſ- 
charged from all the priſons in the kingdom, 
eſpecially from the Abbaye St. Germain, 
which mal-contents had honoured with the 
name of the new Baſtille, and the tribunal 
of Orleans was diflolved ; a tribunal erected 
in the beginning of 1791, to try all the per- 
ſons accuſed of plotting a counter-revolution. 
This eſtabliſhment had been compared to 
thoſe ſpecial commiſſions for trying ſpecial 
crimes, ſuch as the Chambre Ardente for 
poiſoning in Lewis XIVth's time, which 
had always been cenſured under the mats 
—_— * N 


It is, however, allowed on all hands that 
theſe judges did not err on the ſide of ſeve- 
rity. Their proceedings were dilatory and 
expenſive, very few éſuſpected criminals had 
been tried, and they had been acquitted for 
want of ſufficient evidence. This amneſty 
was profeſſedly intended to cover the errors 
of both ſides, and therefore included the 
authors of the late tedition, and all. ſoldiers 
accuſed of diſobedience. ' . But whether it 
| was 
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was intended to ſhelter the murderers of 
M. Paſcalis and of M. Guillin, remains as 
yet uncertain, 


| The ſecond decree was intended to re- 
move thoſe reſtraints upon emigrants and 
emigrations, which had often been com- 
plained of as contrary to the Rights of Man. 
This topic had always been perplexing and 
painful to the National Aﬀembly ; for they 
| "had good reaſon to ſuſpect the intentions of 
emigtants, and yet the voice of hiſtory told 

them, that to betray much fear of emi- 

Srations had ever been conſidered as the 
ſureſt ſign of a weak or oppreſſive govern- 
ment. They now hoped to check this miſ- 
chievous ſpirit by affecting to deſpiſe it, 
but their hopes were vain. Numbers of 
land officers inſtantly quitted their regi- 
ments, and ſome marine officers followed 
their example. Numbers of provincial 
gentry, who had riſqued their lives by the 
imprudent joy they exprefled at the King's 
eſcape, profited of this unexpected moment 
of liberty to fly from a country which 
was rendered unſafe or odious to many 


of 
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of its ſons by the fury of contending 
factions.“ 5 


Whilſt unremitting ſeverity had hitherto 
been ſhewn with regard to all the prejudices 
of officers or gentlemen, the prejudices of 
the French Weſt-Indian planters had ſome» 
times been attacked and ſometimes been in- 
dulged, according as different parties bort 
ſway in the Aſſembly. 


A complete hiſtory of the Colonial diſ- 
ſentions would: (as I have already faid) re» 
quire more materials than are yet before 
the public. The National Aſſembly had 
boaſted at firſt, that whilſt England had 
treated its colonies tyrannically, France had 
proved its liberality by admitting colonial 
repreſentatives into its Legiſlature. But 
theſe repreſentatives were in much too 
{ſmall a proportion to prevent votes from 
paſſing that were diſagreeable to their con- 
ſtituents, nor have they prevented a ſpirit 


* The War Miniſter has told the hew Aſſembly, that 


| nineteen hundred officers had quitted their regiments fince 
Jaſt Auguſt. 


of 
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of independence from riſing in the colonies, 
As ſoon as the news of the Revolution 
reached the colonies, the planters roſe 
againſt their governors, and the regiments 
againſt their colonels, (two of whom have 
been cruelly murdered) M. Macnamara at 
the Iſle de France, and M. Mauduit at St. 
Domingo. The Aſſembly applauded this 
glorious zeal for liberty, till they ſuſpected 
that the colonies meant to ſeparate from 
their mother- country, and they were as 
little diſpoſed to bear that idea as the moſt 
unpopular of thoſe Engliſh miniſters who 
perſiſted in the American War. This in- 
dependent ſpirit had, however, in the begin- 
ning of the preſent-year, appeared leſs pre- 
valent, when it was revived at St. Domingo 
by a diſpute in the National Aſſembly re- 
lative to the civil rights of free mulattoes. 


There are ſeveral thouſand free mulattoes 
at St. Domingo; a ſtrong enmity had broken 
out between them and the whites in con- 
ſequence of the Revolution, and great num- 
bers had been put to death for conſpiracies 
or rebellions. e ee 


; M. Bar- | 
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M. Barnave was ſome months ago a lea- 
der of the Jacobine Club, and has alwuys 
been connected with the planters, whilſt-ſe- 
veral other Jacobines were connected with 
thoſe ſocieties known under the name of 
Amis des Noirs. His enemies, therefore, in 
his own party, and his rivals in the oppoſite 
club of 1789, - puſhed on a queſtion favou- 
rable to mulattoes ; a conteſt of popularity. 
was tried between the two clubs, and was 
gained in a ſplendid manner by the club of 
1789. A decree was paſſed on the 15th of 
May 1791, which gave the rights of Ave 
Citizens to free mulattoes born of free pa- 
rents; the decree was received with accla- 
mations by the galleries, and the National 
Guards of a department near Bordeaux ſent 
an addreſs to the National Aſſembly, offer- 
ing, in caſe of diſobedience, to go over to 
the Weſt Indies and enforce: its decrees.* 
The Members of St. Domingo expreſſed 
great reſentment and ſeceded from the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. | 


* Let our Revolution Societies conſider how they re- 
concile theſe votes and theſe addreſſes to the received opis 
nion that England had no right to interfere in the internal 
1 of America. 

The 


* 
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The embarraſſments which followed the 
King's flight, ſuſpended theſe diſcufſions for 
a while, but during the month of Auguſt 
ſuch repeated accounts came of the indig- 
nation with which this decree was cedeived 
at St. Domingo, and ſuch ſuſpicions were 
entertained of dark projects forming to call 
in the Engliſh, that the friends of the 
African race felt their influence much weak- 
ened. M. Andre and his club were recon- 
dciled to M. Barnave, who had quarrelled 
with the Jacobins, M. Roberſpierre and the 
violent Republicans were unpopular in the 
Aſſembly, and the cauſe of the planters 
gained ground in proportion as their influ- 
ence declined, | 


The queſtion was therefore debated a ſe- 

cond time, and on the 24th of Septeraber, 
a decree was paſſed, which virtually revoked 
the famous decree of the 1 5th of May. In 
the firſt article of this important law they 
aſſumed the right of external legiflation 
over the colonies; in the ſecond, they left 
the fate of the negroes and 22 — 
whether flaves or freemen, entirely to the 

diſcretion of the colonial aſſemblies, (inſert- 

bs ing 
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ing the words © notwithſtanditig. any pre- 
at ceding decree,” in the third, they re- 
ferred the diſcuſſion of all queſtions. relas 
tive to the right of internal legiſlation over 
the Whites, to that future Aſſembly to 
whom they were preparing to yield up their 
ſeats. The King declared that he accepted 
this decree as a ſupplement to the Conſti- 
tutional Code, 


Will it be too ſevere to affirm; that the 
new Government of France has in its firſt 
outſet fallen into the moſt important error 
that the Engliſh Government ever com- 
mitted, who, by raſhly paſſing the Stamp+ 
Act, loſt the affection of their colonies, and 
by timidly tepealing it, forfeited their 
reſpect ? | 


The National Aſſembly was now draw- 
* apace to its concluſion. On the news 
„ the King's flight they had ſtopped the 
Electoral Aſſemblies from proceeding to the 
choice of another Legiſlature; but although 


* Since this was written a terrible inſurrection of the 
Blacks has completed the misfortunes of t. Domingo. 
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that decree was complied with in an hour 
of danger, yet the moment that ſecurity was 
reſtored, the Aſſembly felt its unpopularity, 
and were obliged to revoke it. New Mem- 
bers were continually pouring in from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and Paris itſelf 
was occupied with electioneering intrigues, 
and divided by the oppoſite factions of the 
Jacobines and Feuillans, who were every day 
libelling each other's candidates (both in 
pamphlets and hatidbills) with the moſt in- 
veterate malice.® The efforts of the Feuit- 
lans were chiefly directed againſt M. Brifſot 
de Warville, vehemently ſuſpected of pro- 
moting the riot in the Champ de Mars, but 
his perſeverance carried the day. He was 
elected along with M. Garran de Coulon, 
another buſy demagogue, and on the whole, 
the Jacobines had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed 
with the tw eaty-four Pariſian Members, and 
their intereſt alſo prevailed in ſeveral other de- 
partments. It has been obſerved, that none 
of the former gentry are Members of the new 
Aſſembly, and not above twenty eccleſi- 
aſtics, a very large proportion of lawyers 


* See Note 3d, 
(ſome 


* 
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(ſome ſay 550 out of the whole 749 Mem- 
bers,) and a very ſmall number of landed 
proprictors—that claſs of men in whom 
ſeveral philoſophers and ſtateſmen © have 
thought that the power of Government 
might be lodged with leaſt danger. 


As their ſucceſſors were now coming into 
view, and ready to demand their rightful 
ſeats, the preſent Members found it was 
time to quit their elevation of power. Three 
queſtions of internal police had the beſt 
claim to occupy their laſt moments—the 
church, the army, and the finances, As 
to the church, they ſeem to have left it to 
its own fate; in ſome “ departments the 
nonjuring prieſts perſecute the Conſtitu- 
tional prieſts, and in others are perſecuted 
by them, + whilſt the Aſſembly did not lat- 
terly venture on coercive meaſures to com- 
pel either one ſide or the other to a paci- 


| fication. 


M. Du Portal, on the 25th of September, 
comforted them with ſome better tidings 


* As for inſtance, in the department of Vendre, 
LY As more particularly in Paris itſelf, 


Ee 2 re- 
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reſpecting. the army, and aſſured them that 


the ſoldiers were tinad of diſabedience and be- 
ginning to return to their duty: words 
which convey but a melancholy idea of the 
general ſtate of diſcipline. | 


The Miniſter of 8 gave infor- 
mation that the departments were comple- 
ting their ſubſidy - books, and would ſoon 
pay up their taxes: yet it plainly appears, 
even by the Miniſter's fayourable ſtatement, 
that the nation ſtill owes the public treaſury 
the amount of half the taxes which it. is 
bound to pay. 


M. de Monteſquieu read to the Aſſembly 

a memorial on the ſtate of the finances, 
which gave flattering hopes of their com- 
plete reſtoration. M. Bergaſſe (one of the 
middle party) attacked this memorial in 
divers publications; and the Ariſtocrates 
ſpent their laſt hopeleſs efforts in attacking 
it in the Houſe. The Abbe Mauray af- 
cended the tribune and with his uſual ve- 
hemence inſiſted that the Aſſembly owed 
to the nation a full and complete account 
of its adminiſtration of finance, with legal 
2 proofs 
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proofs of each allegation, to juſtify itſelf 
from the charge of increaſing that deficrt 
which it was convoked to remedy. He 
was ſcarcely allowed to proceed in his ſpeech, 
and the majority called out that the National 
Aſſembly was not accountable like a Mi- 
niſter of Finance; that its Members had 
never handled the public money ; but that 
it had merely given directions to the accoun- 
table officers. There was a ſecret reaſon 
for this reciprocal fury, the ſuſpicions cir- 
culated by the Ariſtocrates that ſeveral pa- 
triots had gained money by trafficking un- 
fairly with aſſignats. Names of oppro- 
brium reſounded from each fide of the 
Houſe, M. Lavie, a Member from Alkce, 
cried out to the Ariſtocrates, '*« Wer recom- 
4% nend you to the provinces;“ and M. 
D'Epreſmeſnil retorted, © You are a villain, 
+ who would inſtigate affaffination,” 


Thus theſe two deſperate factions parted. | 
as they had met, preferring acrimony, in- 
vective, and reven ge, to moderation, Con» 

cord, or the love of their country. 


Ee 3 A very 
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1 very ſhort interval of political exiſtence- 
yet remained for the majority, and they 
employed it in a bold and equitable meaſure, 
though not expreſſive of much gratitude 

| towards their old friends and ſupporters. 
On the 2gth of September, they took into 
conſideration the complaints of M. Duport 
du Terre, and paſſed a deeree. prohibiting 
every club from aſſuming a public function, 
interfering 8. with any branch of the public 
adminiſtration, os ſetting its name to any 
petition or declaration as a collective body, * 
under penalty, that its members ſhould for 
ſix months be ſuſpended from the rights of 
aQive. citizens, Much of the peace and 
proſperity of the French nation, nay, per- 
haps of all Europe, will depend on the ſtrict 
execution of this decree ; but if the Jacobine 
Club ſhould abtain a decided majority, it is q 
too probable tl that 1 its meanin ng will be evaded, 


rn after 1 this W a 
letter from the King informed them, that 
he intended the next day to cloſe their ſeſ · 


* Such a law in England would take away from the 
aſſumed dignity with which the 988 Society pubs 


its ——— 
ur ſions, 
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ſions. The countenances of the Members 
ſeemed to intimate, that this meſſage was 
in rather too regal a ſtile, but it was re- 
ceived without any objection. On the goth 
of September this all- powerful Aflembly 
met for the laſt time, and an unuſual ſilence 
pervaded the hall. The King appeared, at- 
tended by his Miniſters, - and pronounced a 
good ſpeech, which recommended, mode- 
ration and obedience to the laws, in a ſtile 
neither too haughty nor too timid, He de- / 
parted, and after a moment of ſolemn ex- 
pectation, M. Thouret the Preſident pro- 
nounced theſe deciſive words, The Con- 
„ ſtituent Aſſembly has We its ſeſſions. 


The Houſe books: up, 4 all its Mem- 
bers returned home — no longer inviolable 
legiſlators, but private citizens. A more 
remarkable ſurrender of abſolute power has 
never taken place ſince the abdication of the 


dictator Sylla; but let it be remembered, 


that Sylla's abdication has not abſolved his 


memory from the guilt of wluypation and 
e governments 1 i 
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The ſurrender of power ever has a daz- 
zling appearance, and no other part of the 
conduct of the Revolutioniſts can lay ſa 
. plauſible a claim to thoſe encomiums with 
which a great orator aſtoniſhed the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons. But thoſe who look 
beyond the outſide of things, will have ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to ſee nothing of genuine ho- 
neſty or heroiſm, in theſe ſplendid tranſ- 
actions, nothing but the common game 
which divided and ſubdivided factions have 
a thouſand times played againſt one another; 
the ſame game that was played by the Pref- 
byterians, the Independants and the Church- 
men, during our own wfihappy civil wars. 
The National Aſſembly ſeem at laſt to have 
profited a little from reflecting on the miſ- 
fortunes of the Long Parliament, but they 
might have learnt a great many more in- 
ſtructive leſſons from thoſe diſgraceful pages 
of gur Engliſh as 4 


1 HAVE now completed my intehded 
abridgement of the hiſtory of the two moſt 


important and moſt wanderful years that 


dee Note ach. 


B 


| - FRENCH n3voLuvion, 
| this century has beheld, and deſtre my 
readers leave to make ſome obſervations 


on che principles and ee of theſe 
Events, 


The firſt reflection that I muſt cont 
as the final reſult of the foregoing diſcuſſion, 


is, that the principle of reſiſtance to'deſpo- * 


tiſm has had 'but a ſmall ſhare in the 
French Revolution; its three great leading 
principles have been, the utter impove- 
riſhment of the clergy, the utter annihi- 
lation of all diſtinctions of birth, and the 
eſtabliſhment of an entire equality between 
the mechanical and the liberal profeſſions, 
The two firſt points have been carried, 
but thoſe clubs, who «call themſelves the 
Friends of the Conſtitution, think their 
triumph incomplete, unleſs they can carry 
the third, Whoeyer doubts of this fact 
may be fatisfied by reading M. Briſſot's 
works, eſpecially the preface to his Tra- 
vels 1 m America, 


When the States General were firſt ſum- 
moned together, the univerſal voice of 
France proglaimed, that arbitrary power 
could 
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could no longer be endured. The majority 
of Clergy, Nobles, and Commons, inſtructed 
their members to demand a conſtitution in 
vrhich laws ſhould be made by the people, 

ſubject to the King's negative; “ judges 
ſhould be named by the people, ſubject to 
the King's negative, and if approved by him, 
ſhould receive their commiſſions for life, 
or good behaviour; arbitrary taxation and 
arbitrary impriſonment were to be utterly 
aboliſhed. The King was at the mercy of 
the States; he might have temporiſed a 
little, but the ſlighteſt degree of legal peace- 
able reſiſtance would have overcome the 
feeble effarts of his court. The Clergy had 
already given up their exemption from taxes, 
the Nobles were proceeding in the ſame 
. courſe, though not quite ſo rapidly; but the 
Commons would be fatjsfied with nothing, 
unleſs they at once reſigned their indepen- 
dence as legiſlators, and altered without ex- 
amination the tenures of their eſtates. From 


ba * Several inflances of ſuch nts * the moans 
of Nobles are to be ſeen in Calonne's Etat de la France. 
And the Ami du Roi ſays, that the Provincial gentry were 


OO OO ſy Lettres Ie 
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that hour party ſpirit took the place of rational 
zeal, and two violent factions turned againſt 
each other the arms which they had re- 
ceived from their conſtituents to 2 
againſt fein. 6 


From that hour, the troubles of France 
have been chiefly occaſioned by the conteſts 
between thoſe claſſes of mankind which 
exiſt more or leſs in every ſociety emerged 
from a: ſtate of nature, a conteſt: between 
the monied and the landed intereſts, between 
landlords and tenants, between families long 
diſtinguiſhed and families riſing from ob- 
ſcurity; and, worſt of all, moſt implacable 
of all, a conteſt between the rich and the poor, 
Theſe are conteſts of a much more fatal 
nature than conteſts that relate to the depo- 
ſition of a king, or to the abolition of regal 
prerogative. - In the latter cafe, only a few 
courtiers are really much concerned, but 
here, every man's perſonal and family inte- 
reſts. are involved in the quarrel, and every 
individual is fighting pro aris et ſocis; con- 
ſequently theſe are the conteſts that good 
men would be moſt unwilling to begin. 
7 ney would conſider whether it is not bet» 

ter 
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ter to abandon many abuſes, many pre- 
judices to the lenient hand of time, and the 
gradual change of manners, rather than by 
à precipitate reformation inflame the paſ- 
ſions af thouſands, and leave the ſecret 
cauſties of hatred and reſentment to burn 
within their hearts for perhaps a century to 


It were a tedious and difficult taſk to 
fearch into the latent reaſons that have in- 
duced different portions of the world to 
adopt different forms of government, but 
the fact is certain, though the. cauſe is ob- 
ſcure. Deſpotiſm has ever been the go- 
vernment of Aſia ; ariſtocracy has been the 
ground- work of all European governments, 
ſince that momentous period when the war- 
like tribes of the north enſlaved the degene · 
rate Romans; and democracy is, at this 
equally momentous hour, the firſt, the only 
government of independent America. I 
muſt avow. my decided opinion, that utterly 
to-annihilate in either of theſe continents 
that ſpecies of power to which the natives 
are accuſtomed, and to ſubſtitute an entirely 
now government in its roomy would be — 
a 
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a raſh and a criminal attempt. I ſhould 
equally condemn the man who would en- 
deavour to erect a democracy at Pekin, and 
the man who would introduce hereditary 
nobility at Philadelphia, But by parity: of 
reaſon I muſt alſo condemn the anathemas 
lately- poured out in France againſt thoſe 

principles of hereditary diſtinction, which 
| have for ſo many ages occupied the atten- 
tion. and flattered the vanity of Europeans, 
and which, in ſome countries, thouſands. 
are from their cradles taught to hold as 
more valuable than life, and no leſs ſacred 
than religion. 


It muſt not be diſſembled, that it is the 
happy ſucceſs of the American revolution 
which has turned the heads of almoſt all 
the French philoſophers Dean Tucker 
was, perbaps, the firſt who diſcerned the 
riſing tempeſt, and announced it in the 
ſecond and ſixth letters of his Cui Bono, ad- 
dreſſed to M. Necker. The prophefies, for 
they deſerve that name, contained in the 
| {cond letter are ſo remarkable that they 
ought to be read at full length in the origi- 
nal. But one extract from the fixth letter 

: 18 


— 
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"06 Amberies-is 4 riſing empire, without 

« Biſhops! without Nobles! without Kings ! 
This, Sir, you know; is the language of 
„that celebrated Republican, Dr. Price. 
« But perhaps you have never yet been told 
the name of the original author of that 
<« prophetic ſentence. It was your own 
« predeceflor, the late M. Turgot. Now 
„ he is dead J am at liberty to declare it. 
In a letter of his, dated Paris, 18th of 
February 1777, he ſays, Je fais des 
« yoeux pour la liberte des Americains par- 
„ ceque ce ſera le premier exemple d'un 
grand peuple _ n'ait ni Chae: ni No- 
Hat. 5 ads * 


Thus early did che levelling ſpirk ariſe in 
France, and ſuch were the true reaſons 
which made their philoſophers fo zealous 1 in 


the __ of America. Fe 
7 
(d had once been the Miniſter of the 
preſent King of France, who is ſuppoſed to 


have ſacrificed him to the reſentment of his 
courtiers 
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courtiers and clergy, and thus to have given 
the firſt proof of that fatal indeciſion which 
has, hitherto at leaſt, rendered all his virtues ' 
uſeleſs. But if theſe were Turgot's demo- 
cratic principles,“ he was an unfit Miniſter - 
for any European king, whether deſpotic or 
limited. Men who abhor the European diſ- 
tinction of ranks in ſociety, ſhould go and in- 
habit that country where thoſe doctrines are 
lawful and conſtitutional. It is the miſap- 
plication of the principle which is more 
cenſurable than the principle itſelf. Ame- 
rica never had biſhops, never had nobility, 
never ſaw royalty but through the medium 
of a governor's temporary and precarious 
power. They had nothing to do but ſever 
the thread which united them to the throne 
of England, and the democracy was already 
completely formed. They rigorouſly ex- 
pelled all the royaliſts, and then ſet them- 
ſelves down, not without parties indeed, but 
without thoſe formidable parties which ariſe 
from the prejudices imbibed by different 


In J. Adam's Defence of the American Conſtitution, 
other proofs may be found that Turgot was more a Demo- 
crate than the American Stateſman, 


claſſes 
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elaſſes of men froth generation to generation, 
Cannot the French politicians, obſerve that it 
is fafe and eaſy to decree, that never: ſhall 
« exiſt which never has 6xiſted ?“ but diffi- 
cult and dangerous to ſay, that ſhall ceaſe 
* to exiſt; which has exiſted for ages, and is 
« ſtill. regarded by thouſands with vene- 


« ration?“ 


The Republic of Florence ente tried 4 
ſimilar experiment, as is recorded by Machi- 
avel, who, with all his fins, was yet a friend 
to republican liberty, and therefore may be 
admitted as eompetent evidence.“ 


After 4 dreadful civil commotion the 
Nobles were expelled, and were obliged to 
purchaſe their re- admiſſion to the privileges 
of citizens by. laying” down their coats of 
arms, their family names, and enrolling 
tbemſelves amongſt ſome of the trading 
companies. But did this violent treatment 
. enſure. peace to that diſtracted Republic? 
By no means. The Nobles who ſubmitted 


eee hen of rec, Bok u e See 
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to this degradation ſtill were conſidered as a 
diſtin& body of men, & the old factions were 
ſtill kept up, and new ones aroſe between 
the rich and the poor plebeians, between the 
companies of merchants and thoſe of me- 
chanics,+ till the Republic, weatied out by 
inceflant diſcord, ſunk under the abſolute 
power of the Medici family, who firſt paved 
their way to grandeur by courting the Arti 
Minori, or the companies of inferior trades- 
men. It might be no unprofitable ſpecu- 
lation to compare the third and fourth Books 
of Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence with M. 
Briſſot's preface, where. he ' complains that 
merchants and bankers conſider mechanics 
as their inferiors ; and to obſerve how 
ſimilar 1 ”_ alike in diſtant ages. 


The National Aſſembly have guarded 
with infinite care againſt the invaſions of 
kings and of certain privileged clafſes, but 
have left the door wide open to noiſy, tur- 
bulent demagogues, thoſe peſts of a free 


| * Thoſe nobles were called Nobili Popolini, 
+ They were called Arti Maggiort and Arri Minori, and 
ſometimes Popolani and Plebei. | 
F f con- 
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conſtitution, who wear the inantle of popu- 
larity, nay ſometimes of charity, to cloak 
their unbounded ambition. Nothing can 
guard againſt their malevolence and rapacity 
ſo effectually as the fixed eſtabliſhed power 
of one man, affiſted by à certain number of 
ancient families, to whom the people are ac - 
cuſtomed to look up with reſpect; I do not 
mean with fetvile reſpect, but with that 
free ſubordination which, however Mr. 
Burke opponents may have laughed at the 
phraſe, will ever be the ſureſt pledge of 
good government on one ſide, and due obe- 
dience on the AW dx 9330. 0 


A 3 n lately publiſhed in 

which an Engliſir Leveller, for we have a few 

animals of that genius in England, a Leveller, 

illuminated, I ſuppoſe, with ſome inward 

light, firſt diſcovers: the abolition of nobility 
in the Revelations, and then expatiates in 

much better language than might have been 

expected from ſuch wildneſs, on the vices, 

the weakneſſes, the incapacity of hereditary 
nobles: he tells us how they ſhrink in 
times of civil confuſion before thoſe nobles 

by nature, who are gifted by heaven with 

. ſuperior 
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ſuperior talents which require not the fuſter- 
ing aid of birth or education. I adopt his 
epithet and allow his affertion, but retort 
his reaſonings on himſelf, and inſiſt on the 
utility of nobles by political convention to 
counteract the nobles by nature, till he can 
prove, not by reafonings 8 priori, but by 
the ſurer guide of experience; that nobles by 
nature, when poſlefled of unbalanced power, 
are not fully as tyrannical and cruel in their 
government as they whoſe vanity is fed by 
the recollection of an illuſtrious line of an- 


ceſtors: 


lt was an obſervation of claflical antiquity, 
that the generality of tyrants were in their 
origin, demagogues ſet up by the people to 
overturn the nobly-born and the men of 
property. A long liſt of names might here 
be inſerted (not much tb the honour of 20. 
bility .by nature) of men, who, from low 
and mechanical ſtations, have riſen to ſud- 
den power by the force of original genius, 

and have groflly abuſed their talents. Cleon, 
the leather⸗ ſeller, at Athens; Agathocles, 
the potter, at Syracuſe; the tribune Satur- 
nius; the warrior Marius, 1 in ancient Rome; 


Ff 2 | Rienz1, 
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Rienzi, the attorney, in modern Rome; 
(though Rienzi had ſomething generous in 
his purpoſe) Maſſaniello, the fiſherman, at 
Naples; Menzicoff, the paſtry-cook, favou- 
\Fite to Czar Peter; Biton, the; ſon of a 
groom, favourite to Czarina Anne: —theſe 
make but a ſmall part of the liſt of thoſe ty- 
_ rannical nobles by nature under whoſe go- 
vernment, whether it laſted rey days or 
twenty years, no Engliſhman would have 
wiſhed to live 


Writers of the levelling claſs infiſt with 
no ſmall complaiſance, on the triumph of 
the Parliament Generals taken from ſhops 
or from the plough, over the generals ſelect- 
ed from amongſt the hereditary nobility. 
But they ought to remember, that ſuch a 
traditionary remEmbrance is left behind of 
the arbitrary conduct and inſolent behaviour 
of Cromwell, and Ireton, and Deſborough, 
cotamittee-men of that unhappy period, that 
until length of time ſhall have obliterated 


res favourites of deſpotie Princes have been ennobled 
dy nature, but iron add Menaicoff certainly were. 
| +4 OY Fc —- 
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the deep impreſſion, England will nat be diſ- 
poſed again to ſubmit to the ſole government 
of nobles by nature, although it will readily 

admit ſuch characters to work their m 
way into the participation of power, and 
ſhame the torpid vanity which ſlumbers 
upon the ſcutcheons of its anceſtors. 


But none of theſe moderating principles 
are now to be admitted in France, no me- 
dium is to be adopted in argument, no ex- 
amples from hiſtory are to be allowed to 
weigh with metaphyſical reafoning, the 
pride of birth is to be utterly exterminated : 
it is become the hackneyed topic of abuſe 
to every declaimer, and no journaliſt thinks 
he has given a good account of a book,* if 
he has not inſerted ſome reflections againſt 
hereditary diſtinction. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge the ill effects it has often occa- - 
ſioned when carried to exceſs; but are we, 
therefore, to deſtroy any one mn 


„ As an inſtance, when the Mercure gives ao 
of the life of the late Marechal Richelieu, a very vicioug 
nobleman, it does not ſo much attribute his vices to his ir- 
religion and want of principle, as to his ariſtocratical 
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which, by the univerſality of its influence, 
appears con mm to human nature. noc 


Theſe v vain and airy W to Shiloſo- 
phy ought to know, that it would ill be- 
come a true philoſopher to extirpate, if it 
were poſſible, ane weakneſs from the human 
mind, unleſs he could be ſure at the ſame 
iuſtant to extirpate the weakneſs that leans 
to eee * of follies. 

A ld; | 

If * of birt: could be | extinguiſhed 
whilſt the:pridg of wealth remains, it would 
be of fatal conſequence... The former is 
much more;aualagous to noble feelings and 
much more convertible into ſotfferhin 8 like 
org than the Fes 5 | 

MODE 4 : | 

The deſire of 63 our r 
and of raiſing our deſcendents above the 
common level, will ever exiſt whilſt the re- 
lation exiſts between parent and child; or if 
ſome unknown power could aboliſh it, woe 
be to the human race, it would probably 
| 5 many degrees nearer to the brute crea- 

Then, ſurely, is not the defire of | 
berg our W honours leſs likely ta 

RET pro- 


2 
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produce baſe actions than the deſire of leay- 
ing them a' maſs of wealth? The French 
legiſlators have probably been aware of that 
difficulty, and have boldly tried to counter- 
act that ſecond and moſt common ſhape of 
the univerſal paſſion of raiſing a family, by 
propoſing one general law of gavel kind. 
They have carried one half of their original 
intention; for it is decreed, that the perſonal 
and real eſtates of all who die inteſtate ſhall 
be equally divided, but they have not yet 
been able to take from a father the power of 
deviſing his eſtate to his eldeſt ſon.” It is, 
however, a favourite topic with republicans, 
and will, probably, be revived in the preſent 
Aſſembly. They have never conſidered, 
whether ſuch a law would not encourage 
that dangerous and ſenſual egotiſm which 
leads a man to ſay; Why ſhould IT labour 
to improve an eſtate which muſt be ſold-af- 
ter my death to facilitate an equal diviſion ? 
Why ſhould I take much care of my pro- 
perty ſince it will never enrich any one of 
my children? Let me live without wife or 
children, enjoy momentary pleaſures, and 
eat and drink, fince to-morrow 'we die. 


bf A rigid 


* 
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A rigid, unalterable law of gavel kind 
would, perhaps, anſwer very well in a coun- 
try of primitive fimplicity, and unacquainted 
with any art but agriculture ; but in the 
preſent age of refinement, luxury, and fond 
neſs for great cities, there had need of many 
trifling attachments; ſuch as affection for 
the farm our father improved, or the coun · 
try-houſe he built, or the parks that travel- 
lers uſed to viſit, or twenty other ideas, 
equally natural though. equally unphiloſo- 
phical, to countera& the faſcinating influ- 
ence of great cities, and of that yoluptuous 
mdolent life, which men of moderate but in- 
dependent perſonal fortune may ſo eaſily lead 
in- thoſe feats of diſſipation. Theſe argu- 
merits are not intended to prove that no 
laws ſhould be made to prevent the exceſ- 
ſiye accumulation of landed property in a 
few hands, but to ſhew the difficulty of 
making ſuch- laws as will not ſubſtitute 
ſome freſh evil in the place of the Sys in- 
tended fo be removed. 


| Bur the French Republicans ſeem to hve 
argued chat when nobility, geatry, and fa- 


mily influence were deſtroyed, the morals 
of 


. 
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of the world would mend of themſelves 4 
an expectation in which I doubt W 
be re 5 v6 VV 


But — the * that this ne 00 
tem ſhould ſucceed in France, let us confi- 
der how it will be received in countries 
more devoted to antient prejudices, and from 
thence conjecture the probable influence of 
the French Revolution upon the freedom 
and the GY of the reſt of . 


Immiſt join wich bs friends to 
moderate liberty in expreſſing my apprehen- 
ſions, that the r to which this Revolu- 
tion has been carried, inſtead of haſtening 
will retard the progreſs of liberty, and when 
ſhe does come, (for her hour muſt come 
at laſt) it will cauſe her footſteps to be 
diſgraced by bloodſhed and anarchy.— All 
good men ought to rejoice if ſuch melan- 
choly expectations ſhould prove vain, but 
they are too conſonant to another of the 
univerſal weakneſſes of human nature that 
obſtinacy which attaches men with re- 
doubled ardour to every little diſtinction 
. which their rivals ſeek to efface. The 


fury 


4 
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fury with which the National Aſſembly 
a ſabre, has madel it the intereſt! of a mul · 
titude of counſellors to divert Princes from 
aflyiſing with the people, or beginning the 
mfarmation of ancient abuſes. Formerly 

that intereſt was canfined to a few profli- 

gate Courtiers, but now it is extended to 
all that 1 the name of Gentlemen or 
— 6 
ned ot 232913133 oP ne 

If we in England are n 1 
at the; proſcription of the very words Nobi- 
A and Gentry, what ſenſations muſt the 
Germans (for inſtance) experience, with 
Whom the prejudice of noble birth is car- 
zied to a height, that we Engliſhmen, placed 
in our happier medium, can ſcarcely tole- 
rate, or even conceive ? Da French philo- 
ſophers imagine that their eloquence will 
at once perſuade a German, vain of his Hy- 
iv quarters, and his epithet of Hogebornen, 
that the title of Citizen is infinitely more 
nn nh is all that the A af 


202 — Prjngs an exprionf contre wid in 
the Leyden Gazette, | | pq 8 
a free 
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a free ſtate ſhould ever defire ?—As well 
might they preach to'a Bramin on the 
banks of the Ganges, that it was no diſho- 
nour to be excluded from his caſt! 
. 4 r — 8 -» 
Let us ſuppoſe a German nobleman ad- 
viſing with his friends, and aſking them 
what degree of liberty he ſhould allow his 
vaſſals. May not thoſe low dependents, to 
whom any oppreſſions of the nobility are 
_ uſually imputable, hold up the example of 
France before his eyes, and plauſibly, though 
falſely,” ſay, the French people felt mueh 
leſs the yoke of feudal inſtitutions; they 
had a political exiſtence independent of 
their Lords—and for that very reaſon they 
were never fatisfied till they had levelled 
their Lords with the duſt of the earth? 
What a ſcope is here given to thoſe per- 


nicious flatterers whom Racine has ſo well | 
deſc ribed; oi 


„ Bientot ils vous dirent— / 


« Qu'aux larmes, au travail le peuple condamn&, | 
« Par un ſceptre de fer veut tre gouverns, 


Que vil n'eſt opprime, tot ou tard il opprime. 


* Athalie, Act. IV. Scene 3. 


Let 


\ 
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Let it be ſuppoſed that a King of Den · 
mark ſhould become convinced that the 
famous and culpable States of 1660, had 
placed more power in his hands than any 
ſingle mortal can exerciſe equitably ; ſuppoſe 

he ſhould hint a reſolution to re- aſſemble 
the States and diveſt” himſelf of deſpotic 
power, is it not too probable that he would 
ſee all his nobility on their knees exclaim- 
ing, Oh, Sir! let us not be ruined and de- 
graded for ever? The hatred of the people 
diveſted us of our ſhare in the government, and 
ſubjected us to your abſolute authority; they 
madly enſlaved themſelves for the pleaſure of 
enſlaving us; do not revive the old-intermi- 
nable-quarrels, and expoſe our caſtles to be 
plundered. and our arms torn down by the 
— an —_ rabble i 47 005 


-Sitto" the writers of the French fide of 
the queſtion haye indulged themſelves in a 
hundred romantic viſions on the happineſs 
cauſed by this revolution, not one of which 
viſions has as yet been realifed, why may not 
one of their opponents be indulged in a 

romance on the contrary fide? Let imagts 
| | nation 
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nation picture forth the States of France 
aſſembled, the Commons perſuaded by ſome 
really wiſe men to endure the balancing 
power of a houſe of Nobles, and contenting 
themſelves with eſtabliſhing equality of tax- 
ation; the Courtiers awed to ſilence; the 
King yielding, whether from ſenſe or from 
ſoftneſs would then have been of little con- 
ſequence; the Baſtille opened by common 
conſent, and a ſolemn covenant entered into 
between the King and the three orders of 
the State, with this difference, that as they 
contented themſelves with ſettling the pri- 
vileges of Frenchmen, and left the reſt of the 
world to itſelf, they would not have voted 
a declaration of the Rights of Man one day, 
and in the next, that it did not include ne- 
groes and mulattoes. Gentlemen and land- 
ed proprietors obliged to refide on their 
eſtates, if they hoped for influence in elec- 
tions,“ would have felt the neceſſity of po- 
pularity amongſt their tenants and neigh- 


* That influence is by ſome confounded with the cor · 
ruptions of Burgage-tenure. But what have the French 
Jubſtituted in its place ?. The influence of Clubs! 


bours, 


— 


— 
ä — 
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| bours, and in the next States General, if not 


n the firſt, would have given way to the 


gradual alteration of feudal tenures. The 


3 glorious flame of liberty. would have ſpread 


through Europe, but it would have been a 
_ Jambent flame that warms and-cheriſhes, 
not the flaſh attctiding'a thunderbolt that 
wirbers and conſumes every object placed 
within reach of its influence. The nobles 
of other enſlaved countries would have 
learnt that it was more glorious to lead the 
people on to freedom, than to participate in 
their oppreſſion ; kings would more eaſily 
' have given way, when they ſaw that the 
French Monarch had never for a moment 
loſt the veneration which they naturally 
think is due to royalty; all thoſe boaſted 
diſcoveries of the natural equality of man 
might till have been made, flowly indeed, 
but ſmoothly and fecurely, and the Euro- 
peat. inſtitution of hereditary nobility, 
though it ceaſed to be the moving ſpring of 
government, might ſtill be retained as the 
counterpoiſe and regulator, 


ö Kingdom has lately madè itſelf 


cCoafpicuous in Europe by a revolution, 


which, 


1 
f 


12 
o 8 
* 
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which, though far from being perfe& or 
ſecure, may poſſibly realize in ſome degree 
the viſionary picture which I have ventured 
to draw. But it is enough to excite a ſmile 
of contempt to ſee a revolution intended to 
ſuppreſs anarchy, . perpetually confounded 
with a revolution which ſuppreſſed deſ- 
potiſm, or to hear the French vainly boaſt- 
ing that the example of their revolution has 
induced the Poles to correct the abuſes of 
ariſtocracy. | 


The partition of Poland was ſach an un- 
paralleled leſſon to the ariſtocratic pride of 
the Poliſh nobility, that it convinced them 
of ſome of their errors, when a hundred 
volumes of levelling declamations by Meſſrs. 
Sieyes, Condorcet, and Briſſot, would pro- 
bably have hardened them in obſtinacy. 
It is a real /a#, not a ſuppoſition, that when 
the admiſſion of Deputies from the towns 
was firſt propoſed to the Diet, ſome haughty 
Nobles urged the example of France as an 
objection to the meaſure, and a proof that if 
the people were admitted to the legiſlation, 
they would totally extirpate nobility. Hap- 
pily the galling remembrance of foreign 
x | " tyranny 
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tyranny. obliterated theſe fainter impreſſions 
of reqzote danger. But ſuch a remembrance 
will not induce to terms of conciliation the 
Nobles of Germany, or the Senators of Ve- 
nice or of Berne, who never yet thought 
themſelves liable to the infamy of a Poliſh 


It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that the law 
which favours the rights of Burghers and 
Citizens, paſſed in the month of April, an- 
tecedent to what is commonly called the 
Poliſh Revolution, which did not take place 
till May, 1791. I | 
rl | " 
It may ſeem a ſtrange affertion' at firſt 
ſight, but that particular tranſaction, graced 
by the popular name of a Revolution, inſtead 
of being copied from the Freneh Revolu- 
tion, bears a reſemblance to the unſucceſs- 
ful attempt of the King of France to eſta- 
bliſh a conſtitution drawn up by his Miniſ- 
ters on the 23d of June, 1789. 


| Nay, 2 friend to the King of France 
might ſtate the two events in ſuch a manner 
| | as 
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as would give the palm of true patriotiſm to 


his maſter, His * might run as fol - 
low 8: . | 


| Staniſlas, bond a 1 1 ele&- 
ed by forei gn influence to a nominal crown, 
and confeſſedly no more than the chief ma- 
giſtrate of a Republic, having aſſembled his 
Diet to correct the erroneous Conſtitution 
of. Poland, and finding that their time was 
conſumed in uſeleſs debates, comes ſuddenly 
to the aſſembly, having previouſly called 
out the armed burghers on whoſe affection 
he could depend. He draws forth and 
rgads the plan of a Conſtitution, in which 
he gives himſelf an authority ſtrictly limit» - 
ed indeed, but yet an authority greater than 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed ſ ages; and 
what was an action of ſtill greater violence 
and unwarrantable, except from extreme 
neceſſity, he changes an elective into an 
hereditary Monarchy. He ſtifles the cla- 
mours of the minority by the louder voices 
of his own partizans, and obliges the Diet | 
to vote the Conſtitution and ſwear to its 
obſervance before he leaves the hall. 


G 8 ; Louis, 


C 


7 1 ung 
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Louis, deſcended from the moſt ancient 
royal family now exiſting in Europe, born 
to abſolute power and educated with the 
idea that it was his right; becomes at laſt 
ſenſible that his people dught to have a ſhare 
in the government, and aſſembles his States 
according to ancient forms. Inſtead of 
giving him the advice which he expected, 
they not only diſpute with one another (as 
in Poland) but bring the kingdom to the 
eve of a civil war. He calls them together, 
and reads thein the plan of a Monarchy lefs 
ſtrictly limited, indeed; than England or 
Poland, but yet undeniably a limited Mo- 
' tarchy; in which he diveſted himſelf of 
powers which his anceſtors had exerciſed for 
above 300 years, and endeavoured to com- 
promiſe theMiſputes between his ſubjects. 
He tells chem, in too peremptory a tone, 
that he expected obedience ; but he quits the 
hall, and leaves them to their debates, un- 
controlled by his preſence.* 


If the attempt of Louis was an invaſion 
of tlie liberty of a National Aſſembly, the 


* See Note 6. 
attempt 
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attempt of Staniſlas muſt be condemned by 
the fame arguments. Yet Staniſlas has 
been rewarded with acclamations and ſtatues, 
and celebrated as the ſaviour of his country, 
Louis was rewürded with ſcorn and abhor- 
rence; his attempt has been emphatically 
ſti led * * The laſt crime of deſpotiſm,” his 
throne and life have been endangered, and 
he has received afftonts, which, though he 
may forget, it will be very difficult for his 
people to think he has forgotten, Whilſt 
after all, the real difference was ſimply hrs 
—Staniflas was ſure of his party, and con- 
ducted a change of government with * 
ſteadineſs. 


I have written theſe obſervations rather 
in the character of a French Royaliſt than 
in my own. I venerate the character, and 
am convinced of the patriotiſm of Staniſſas; 
but it has happened to him as to Guſtavus - 
Vaſa, that his intereſt and his patriotiſm 
have moſt fortunately coincided. The Con- 
ſtitution which he has eſtabliſhed, is like all 
the works of mortals, liable to objections; 


.  * By La Harpe in the Mercure de France. 
Gg 2 but 
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but it would be invidious to deſcant upon 
its imperfections. Its authors have not, 
like the French Legiſlators; provoked reci - 
procal illiberality by illiberable declarations 
in all other governments. 


May the preſent Con ſtitution of Poland 
remain unſhaken by factious reſentment, 
and be gradually amended by temperate 
wiſdom, and may it prove an antidote to 
the poiſon: of the French Revolution, by 
ſhewing to Europe that Clergy and Nobility 
can be reformed without being annihilated, 
Such are the wiſhes of one who neither de- 
ſires the name of an Ariſtocrate nor a Demo- 
crate, nor yet of a bigot even to the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, but a friend to well-balanced 
liberty, whatever be the nominal form of 
governinent. | | 


55 But a very important conſideration now 
preſents itſelf. The partizans of the French 
inſiſt, that if their favourite Revolution pro- 
duces no other good effect; it will ſtrengthen 
the bonds of amity between heretofore rival 
nations, convince them of the folly of war, 
and introduce a general ſpi Ft of peace and 
. | harmony. 
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harmony. This is the principal argument 


contained in the appendix to the late Dr. 
Price's Sermon; but is, in my opinion, a 


much leſs plauſible argument than thoſe 


arguments that aſſert the natural rights of 


man. I can ſee nothing like a proof, except 
the complimentary expreſſions of the clubs 


of Lille or Dijon, or Quimper, and the z#/e 


dixit of the National Aſſembly; an ipſe dixit 


which, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, may be 


eaſily evaded. 


As this is an argument very intereſting | 
to all the nations of Europe, it deſerves to 
be carefully examined and * in different 


| Ute. 


- And here the firſt queſtion muſt be, what 
is there in the natural ſpirit of a Democracy, 
even of the new French ſpecies, a Royal 
Democracy, which authoriſes philoſophers 


to think that it breathes univerſal peace and 


concord more than any other inſtitution ? 
It is certainly the government moſt favour- 
able to needy adventurers, and war 1s an 
eaſy way to repair an adventuret's broken 
fortunes. It is certainly the government 

Gg3 under 
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under which all violent paſſions diſplay 
themſelves moſt openly, and the paſſions 
of the inhabitants of different Democracies, 
ſtirred up to action, may as likely produce a 
war as the paſſions of two kings. The 
experience gathered from hiſtory confirms 
this ſuppoſition, and the 5th and 6th pages 
df Dr. Price's Sermon, “ where he. mentions 
the baleful effects of a miſtaken love of our 
f contain an indirect ayowal of it. 


We haye been accuſtomed in theſe laſt 
ages to ſee great armies deſolate the earth 
at the command of one man, and we are 
apt to forget, that there was an earlier age 
in which the earth was equally deſolated by 
hundreds of ſmall armies, where every in- 
dividual ſoldier was inflamed to vengeance 
by the ſenſe of his own wrongs as well as 
| the wrongs of his country. 


M. Mirabeau mi ghit, if he pleaſed, tell the 
National Aſſembly that there would be no 
Wars, when there were no tyrants and na 


J # See the laſt edition, 
* . { >. ; i ; ſlaves ; 


” 
1773 7 7 
5 
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faves; * and the National Aſſembly (many 
of whom were no ſcholars) might be pleaſed 
with this beautiful picture, but it is impoſ- 


ſible that men of letters, ſuch as Meſſrs. 


Price, Towers, and Prieſtley, could in their 
hearts be ſatisfied with this more than Ori- 


ental fiction. Were the Athenians and | 


the Spartans mercenary ſlaves and governed 
by the rod of tyranny, when their mutual 
_ difſentions ſhook the quiet of Greece? But 


it was, perhaps, the oppoſite form of their 
government which engendered this 1 | 


Hatred? 
» 

Then let us obſerve the Romans and 
Carthaginians, whoſe conſtitutions reſembled 
each other in ſubſtance, though they differ- 
cd in particular circumſtances, and behold 
Spain, Italy, Africa, the whole circuit of the 
Mediterranean, deluged with blood, and the 
enmity never ceaſing till the firſt commercial 


city of the ancient world ſunk amidſt de- 
youring flames, Will it be ſaid that Rome 


A doctrine which, from other paſſages in bis wants, 
HEINE HR. 


. bad 


* 
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bad an hereditary ambitious Nobility ? (for 
Nobles are the demons-whom the modern 
French creed conſiders as the authors of 
evil.) Then let us return again to Greece, 
and view Athens and Syracuſe (two as 
complete Democratics as ever exiſted) we 
may obſerve Athens affaulting Syracuſe by 
the moſt unprovoked invaſion ; and Syra- 
..cuſe, in revenge, violating public faith by 
the murder of Nicias, (the very general 
. as long as he dared, had oppoſed his 
countrymen's fury) and treating the Athe- 
nian priſoners with a refined and lingering 
barbarity, which exceeds all that the tyrant 
Duke of Alva inflicted on his wretched victims. 
When, in defiance of ſuch examples, peace, 
and concord, and humanity, are repreſented , 
by ſcholars as the natural conſequences of 
republican prineiples, one is tempted to 
ſuſpect, that theſe empty declamations only 
cover ſame lurking infidious purpoſe, which 
the declaimers are as yet unwilling to ac- 
knowledge. 


* 1 is 1 that Carthage had no 
2 Order, but an elective Senate; yet Carthage 
Vp almoſt as ambitious as her great rival, 


But 


* 
* 


ever, was popular, till Buckingham was 


liſh ardently wiſhed to invade France, 
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But recent examples have more influence 
than ancient hiſtories, and can better en- 
force our argument: let us, therefore, ex- 
amine the hiſtory of England for the laſt 
two hundred years, and conſider how many 


of our bloody and expenſive wars are juſtly 
to be charged to the Executive Power, 
upon whom ſuch writers as Horne Tooke 


and Mr. Paine are ſo willing to lay the 


whole cenſure. «,. 


It is apparent, to the moſt ſuperficial 
reader of hiſtory, how much of the un- 


popularity of James the Firſt was owing 


to his indolently pacific temper, and how 
eagerly the whole nation longed to embark 


in the foreign wars, occaſioned by the fruit- 


leſs attempt of the Elector Palatine to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of Bohemia, 


His ſon, the unfortunate Charles, was 
driven into a ſhort war with France by the 
caprice and unwarrantable paſſions of his 
favourite, Buckingham, That war, how- 


defeated at the Iſle de Re; the Eng- 


and 
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and ſuceour the Proteſtants, engaged in a 
civil. war with their King; nor can there 
be a greater proof of this aflertion, than to 
obſerve, that twenty years afterwards the 
Republicans reproached the unhappy Charles 
on his trial, with having abandoned the 
Proteſtants of Rochelle, and ſeemed to cone 
ſider it as one of thoſe crimes which de · 
ſerved a ſentence of death. 


een the death of Charles and the 
| uſurpation of Cromwell, England was a 
Republic governed by a ſingle Aſſembly. 
Holland, at that time, had no Stadtholder 
at the head of its government, and it might 
have been argued, d priori, that theſe two 
Republics would feel the advantages of 
peace and concord. Inſtead of fulfilling 
that expectation, they engaged in an ob- 
ſtinate and bloody naval war, fomented by 


n jealouſy. 


The ſame jealouſy continued after the 
Reſtoration, aud produced the ſecond Dutch 
war, whoſe more immediate cauſe was the 
particular rivalſhip between he x two African 
| e , 


It 
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It is very true, that James, Duke of 
Vork, and ſome other courtiers, had ſhares 
in the Engliſh African Company, and 
therefore ſome of the blame of that war 
may be imputable to the Court. But the 
brother of Speaker Lenthall, had he been 

at the head of a commercial company, 
might have had juſt as much power to kin- 
dle the flames of diſcord as the brother of 
8 the Second. * 


The third Dutch war followed in 1672, 

and was evidently the ſole act and deed of 
the Court, contrary to the intereſt and the 
temper of the nation. The conſequence 
was, that the Parliament, even under the 
Stuarts, had power enough to inforce the 
unanimous will of their conſtituents. . They 
did not, indeed, refuſe all ſupplies, but 
their coldneſs and diſſatisfaction were ſo 
evident, that Charles found himſelf obliged 
to relinquiſh the dangerous plots in which 
his criminal raſhneſs had involved him. 


Few words will be neceflary to defend 
the war of 1689. As Louis openly avowed 
his intention to ſupport the cauſe of James, 
it 
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it was 'neceflary to abandon all the benefits 
of the Revolution, or to embark in a te» 
dious and expenſive war againſt France. 


The preſent century commenced with the 
par of the ſucceſſion, to which the nation 
was impelled by three cauſes, diſtin& 
from the military ambition either of Wil- 
lam: the Third, or the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough : the affront offered to the Engliſh 
honour, by Louis having inſolently pro- 
claimed the Pretender King of England: 
Diealouſy of the wealth French merchants 
might acquire by trafficking with Spaniſh 
America; —and the {till ſtronger: jealouſy, 
that France would poſſeſs itſelf of the 
coaſt of Flanders, and thus- be enabled to 
over-awe our trade and navigation. 


I will not enter into the long - diſputed 
queſtion of the merits or demerits of the 
treaty of Utrecht; I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Whigs (the ancient Whigs of Mr, 
Burke) were loud for war and the faith of 
alliance, whilſt the oppoſite party preached 
peace abroad with as much zeal as paſlivg 
obedience at home, | 

After 
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Aſter the acceſſion of the Brunſw¾ic line 
there followed a long ceſſation of arms, 
interrupted only by ſome diſputes with 
Spain, in which the Court was, perhaps, 
more concerned than the nation, but which 
did not occaſion any conſiderable expence ; 
but towards the cloſe of Sir R. Walpole's 
Adminiſtration, the whole nation entered 
with ſuch unanimity of violence into a 
commercial quarrel with Spain, as is alone 
ſufficient to refute thoſe declaimers, who 
charge all wars upon the Executive Power. 


Sir R. Walpole had, doubtleſs, ſome 
blameable qualities, which might juſtly 
make him ſuſpected by a nation jealous of 
its liberty, but his averſion to war (accor- 
ding to modern ideas) ought to have co- 
vered a multitude of fins. On the contrary, 
it was the deadly fin which precipitated his 
fall, it was the quality againſt which all 
_ - the orators, and all the poets, and all the 
wits, who called themſelves patriots, (and 
ſome of whom thought themſelves ſuch) di- 
reed every ſhaft of cloquence and of ri- 
dicule. 


The 
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The honoured names of Thomſon and of 
Glover are to be found amongſt the bards; 
who, like Tyrteus of old, ſung the praiſes 
of glorious war, and deprecated a tame 
ſubmiſſion to wrongs ; the effect of that 
popular ballad, called Hofier's Gho/?, is not 
yet quite forgotten; nor the admiration be- 
ſtowed on that bold ſtroke of oratory of 
Lord Cheſterfield, when looking on the 
tapeſtry which repreſents the defeat of the 
\ Spaniſh Armada, he exclaimed, . Theſe 
walls, my Lords | theſe very walls bluſh 


46 for us * 


* 


The tiext wat, the ſucteſsful but expen- 


ſiive war of 1755, was equally fomented 


by the clamours of our Americau Colonies, 
and of the merchants who traded with 
them. But as the Americans endeavoured 
to deny the fact, when called upon to bear 
their ſhare of the heavy burthen, to which 
we had ſubmitted for their ſakes, it is poſſi- 
dle that ſome of their republican friends may 
prevaricate in their turn, and doubt whe- 
ther the war of 1755 was the work of the 
nation more than of the Court. To con- 
vince them, I will inſert ſome extracts from 

2 a pain- 


1 
.P 
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4 pamphlet; called Naked Truth, which 


had its run in that day, fince it reached its 
hard edition,® - 


: ) 


A pamp hletreer, PR 10 may ww but 
little merit in his ſtile, or his argument, 
muſt ſtate the temper of the people juſtly, 
or he will ſcarcely obtain that rapid ſale, 
which is the only honour or profit he can, 
Oy to. | 


» 


« Naked truth is always difagreeable to 
« weak minds; as they compoſe the bulk 


« of mankind; ſhe is moſt hateful to the 
& multitude. ' 


% know it is as dangerous to write 


„ againſt popular projuctine as W ty- 
«© rants. 


Let us call back a few years, and ſee 

* with. what ardor the merchants cried out 

„for a Spaniſh war: a few ſhips were 

« plundered, a Captain loſt his ears, no ſa- 
* It was printed for A, Price, Fleet-ſtreet, 1755» 

| | 6 ſatis· 
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« tisfaction would go down ; even men of . 
ii ſenſt ſupported the POR; EF $5 
at We ſent a noble — ne _ 
« ſea, with our ſhips, and the iſlands with 
& our ſoldiers ; but what return ? We bu- 
< .ried _ twenty thouſand men without a 
ball 1 trie eie er ct. -- 


66 % Whence came the diſappointment ? 
« From the war's being improper, and 
« drove on by popular clgnour, - By be- 
« lieving. thoſe popular prejudices, or not 
«daring to oppoſe them, the Government 
« was forced to carry on the war in un- 
4e wholſome climates. DE et 
_ It is. hurting a Prince, or Miniſter, 
66 greatly, to urge them by popular cla- 
* mour to a war. A magnanimous Prince, 
« hearing ſuch elamours, is unwilling to 
s ſtem them, leſt his glory ſhould ſuffer ; 
«© —and a wiſe Miniſter muſt give way 
tc to the joint cry of the people, and urged- 
& on courage of the Prince, — he 
* knows the danger. bon 


« The 


„ 
» 
4 
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1 The merchant, manufacturer, ſhip- 
& builder, and infinite numbers employed 
% in fitting out ſhipping, may cry for war. 
* Great is Diana of the Ephefians, ſaid the 
„ ſhrine-makers : perhaps they would be 
< leſs violent, would they but conſider what 
« a deſperate reckoning was paid for their 
6 Hort harveſt at the beginning of the hte 
66 war,” 


As 1 1755 was in a great mea- 
ſure urged on by the merchants, ſo the 
treaty of Paris was rendered unpopular by 


the ſame merchants, who did not find that 


it gave them as many DP as * 
ex * 


A e now - nada 
ſtate of neutrality, and living as much at 


his eaſe on the bounty of the City, as the 


Duke and Ducheſs of Polignac formerly 
lived on the bounty of the King of France, 
was much applauded for his witty dialogue 


between Lord Bute and the Duke of Bed- 


ford, under the names of Earl Buchanan 


and Duke d'Offyna, It was inſerted in 


the N orth Briton, and thoſe who read it 
| H h wall 
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will obſerve, that Earl Buchanan is made 
to talk ironically the ſame * Patelin lan» 
guage againſt too extenſive empire and 
trade, as M. Rabaud de St. Etienne has ſe- 
riouſly talked in his Addreſs to the People of 
England, whilſt Duke d'Offuna cloſes the 
conference with this comfortable promiſe ; 
Never fear, my Lord, we Hall not be 


** 


% gver-burthened | 


But another complaint aroſe againſt the 
Miniſtry of thoſe days, leſs, perhaps, to 
have been expected from the former temper 
of the nation. The maxims of Lord Bute's 
politics almoſt comcided with this ſentence 
of Horne Tooke's Addreſs, ** Separated as 
« we happily are by nature, from the tu- 
* mults of the Continent, . we reprobate 
« all ſyſtems and intrigues which ſacrifice 
„the bleſſings of our natural ſituation.” 
Immediately the Patriots took the ſame 
turn as the Whigs had many years ago 
taken on the peace of Utrecht: nothing 
| was heard of but the advantages and 
« neceſſity of foreign alliances, and parti- 


* The French well . the Tore of that term. 
| | 6 cularly 
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te cularly of an alliance with Pruſſia. Faith 
* to our allies was preached up as the firſt 
10 national duty; inſulating ourſelves from 
the Continent was ſaid to be the policy 
of the Stuarts.“ Continental connections 
were the poliey of King William, and 
hence it was charitably concluded, that the 
maxims of the Stuarts would predominate 
under the preſent reign, whilſt the maxims 
of the friends to liberty were to be diſre- 
garded. 


Mr. Burke was angry that we did not 
go to war for the independence oſ Corſica; 
others wanted us to forbid the partition of 
Poland, and the quarrel of Falkland-Iſland 
wanted not kind Patriots ready and willing 
to blow it into the ſame flame, as the quar- 
rel about Engliſh ſmugglers under the ad- 
miniſtration of Walpole. | 


| That unknown being, that Junius, equally 
admirable for his eloquence, and deteſtable 
for his malignity, exhauſted all his powers 
to render the King odious, for his willing- 
neſs to accept of a flight ſatisfaction; and 
uſed many arguments to prove, that-it was 


Hh 2 t 
/ 
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the intereſt of a Prince who aimed at ab- 
ſolute power at home, to avoid foreign 
wars, and ſtifle a miner. pit! in his ſub» 
jects.“ | 


At laſt the nation bad 4 war, which 
turned out the moſt expenſive and diſgrace- 
ful war of any that has happened for three 
hundred years, and has almoſt cured us of 
our martial frenzy, I will not diſpute to 
whom thoſe calamities were principally 
owing 3 but will allow, for argument's 
fake, that the chief blame was due to the 
Executive Power. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the fame quarrel might bave ariſen 
under a popular Government ; for when 
England was a Republic, the Long Par- 
hament paſſed votes, aſſerting the right of 
England to bind its colonies by laws; that 
the ſenſe of the people was by no means 
at firſt unanimous againſt it; that as ſoon 
as Lord Cornwallis' s defeat had rendered 
che nation unanimous, the Executive Power 
was obliged to give way; and that when 


- * I confeſs, this is no particular argument againſf 
Horne Tocke, who was no friend to Junius, but Junius 
had then more admirers than Nr: Hatmne- 

e One * keg 


* 
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the people found out that their brethren the 
Americans exacted as ſevere terms as the 
French or Spaniards could have done, they 
grew enraged at the peace, and turned out 
the Miniſtry who had ſigned it. 


From the following hiſtorical diſcuſſion 
we may conclude, that of nine or ten wars 
which have happened ſince the year 1600, 
only one third of the number are really im- 
putable to the Crown; that the people had 
ihfluence enough to put an end to two un- 
popular wars out of this ſmall proportion ;_ 
and that of four celebrated treaties of peace 
made during this century, three of them 
ruined the popularity of their authors, the 
Earls of Oxford, of Bute, and of Shel: 
burne, 


All the French writers make the fatne 
complaints of the reſtleſs ambition of Eng- 
land, that we were accuſtomed to make of 
France; they continue the fame. opinion of 
our conduct in their books publiſhed ſinos 
the Reyolution,* only they kindly ſuppoſe 


# See the Memoires of the late Hue dgRighetien: 
H h 3 


* 
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that all the blame lay in thoſe odious beings, 
named Kings and Miniſters. I will be leſs 
ſevere in my cenſures; I believe the Engliſh 
nation has never been hurried into a war, 
but under the ſpecious idea of puniſhing 
oppreſſors and relieving the oppreſſed ; but 
it has often been deceived by thoſe nobly- 
ſounding words, and deceived by Patriots 
oftener than by Kings; . conſequently, 
however adviſeable it might be to diminiſh 
the influence of the Executive Power for 
other reaſons, the pretence that it would in- 
ſure peace to this harraſſed country is a baſe 
prevarication, ſufficient to corrupt and poiſon 
h all the nne which it is . 


Let us turn our eyes towards the new 
Republic of America, and ſee whether its 
republican virtue, ſo idolized by M. Briffot 
and others, has kept it in an uninterrupted 
ſtate of peace. It has been lately engaged 
in, a cruel, predatory war with the neigh- 
bouring Indians, and if ſavages wrote pam- 
phlets, perhaps they could tell as many in- 
ſtances of the rapacity of land- jobbers, as 
Europeans can tell of the ambition of Kings. 

: mY Waibiogron concluded a regular 
treaty 
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treaty of peace with the Creek Indians, and 
immediately the American newſpapers in- 
formed us, that the Georgians complained 
of his neglect of their intereſts. In one 
word, experience demonſtrates, that in all 
free ſtates, when Government is warlike, 
Oppoſition recommends peace, and clamours 
for war whenever Government 1s peaceable. 
And this evil will probably remain incura- 
ble, unleſs ſome ingenious metaphyſician can 
invent a Republic without any 3 
Government at all. 8 


It may be anſwered to theſe arguments, 

that ſuppoſing free ſtates in general to be 
capable of ambition as well as Kings, yet 
the renunciation of the French National Aſ- 
ſembly to all views of conqueſt makes them 
an honourable exception to the general caſe. 
No doubt this renunciation ſounds very no- 
bly, but it admits of more than one evaſion. 


In the firſt place, the words actually in- 
ſerted in the Conſtitution are leſs ſtrong 
than the original vote of the Aſſembly 
which renounced conqueſt in general. Tt 
pow ſtands, * The French nation re- 

22 -: * nounces 
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<4 nounces the undertaking of any war with 
„ s view of making conqueſts, and will 
never employ its forces againſt the liberty 
of any people.” But here is no renunci- 
ation of keeping the conqueſts made during 
the courſe of a war, as an indemnification 
for the expences incurred. There are very 
few inſtances of conquerors who have open- 
ly begun. a war with profeſſing an intention 
to conquer; they have uſually invented 
| forme plauſible colour of treaties violated, or 
of wrongs received by their ſubjects or their 

allies. oy 
ts 8 frond FOO it may be aſked, whe» 
ther a voluntary ſubmiſſion is equivalent to a 
conqueſt, and whether its acceptance is an 
invaſion of the liberty of other nations? If 
any one is deſirous to know how ſuch ſo- 
phiſtry was anciently vindicated, and how 
ſuch voluntary ſubmiſſions were anciently pro- 
cured, let him read Mitford's Hiſtory of 
Greece, | eſpecially thoſe chapters that treat 
of the rivalſhip between Sparta and Athens. 
A few years ago it would have been pedan- 
tic to introduce Athens and Sparta into mo- 
dern ** ; but ſince we behold empires 
founded 
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founded on prineiples more democratic than 
have been avowed fince the decline of an- 
cient Greece, it well becomes impartial rea- 
ſoners to look back on the effects ſuch prin - 
ciples once produced on the morality and 
the happineſs of a country which difcon« 
tented philofophers have _ TIN 
as a kind of e | j 


None of * Grecian States ever made a 
formal renunciation of conqueſt; yet it was 
generally underſtood, that none of them 
could exerciſe the tights of conqueſt over 
one another.“ Meanwhile, every indepen+ 
dent Athenian burgher indulged a vanity 
and ambition as infatiate as ever turned the 
head of a deſpot, and ſome expedients were 
requiſite to gratify theſe craving appetites. 
Thoſe leaders who ſought power by court - 
ing the democracy, Themiſtocles, Pericles, 
Alcibiades, and worſt of all, that low-born, 
low-minded villain, Cleon, carefully culti- 
vated the friendſhip of the mal-contents in 
their neighbouring countries, and privately 
held forth the protection of Athens to all 


Not at leaft, over theſe who ſent Deputies $** Am- 
phyctionic Council, a 
2 * 2 who 
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who wiſhed to revolt againſt their magiſ- 
trates. Magiſtrates "are not gods, and, 
therefore, it is not difficult to find out ſome 
who: had the vices of men to anſwer for as 
well as their: fellow-citizens. The glorious 
inſurrection took place, the magiſtrates were 
baniſhed or murdered, and Athens was in- | 
vited to take under its ſheltering wing this 
- generous people who were exerting * 
n the * of c * 
5 Thus it happened 3 in Beotis, at diane 
and a hundred other ' petty States, whoſe 
ſtories are tedious and unintereſting, if it 
were not for the general and uniform in- 
ſtruction to be derived from them. The de- 
mocratic factions, to enſure their own au- 
thority, enſlaved their cities to Athens un- 
der the falſe name of allies, and every de- 
ſertion from that alliance was treated as re- 
bellion, and puniſhed with the moſt delibe- 
rate cruelty. Sparta, who thought all theſe 
artifices aimed at her greatneſs, became the 
patron of the ariſtocratic factions, and hence 
aroſe ſuch direful ſcenes of ſeditions and 
maſſacres as are ſhocking to the humane rea- 


der: the nobler quali of the Greeks 
werg 
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were loſt amidſt inteſtine quarrels about va - 
rious forms of republican government; they 
were firſt ſubdued by the cunning of Philip 
of Macedon, and their ſpirit ſunk for ever 
under the better conducted ambition of the 
Roman People. 


It will be, time enough for the Revolution 
Society to indulge their high-flown decla- 
mations on the benefits of French liberty, 
when experience ſhall have convinced us, 
that France will not act towards Europe, as 
Athens acted towards Greece. X 


Though France has ſometimes 1 | 
tyrants, it has much oftener protected de- 
mocratic factions in other countries. In- 
trigue, inſinuation, and all the other qualities 
requiſite for the tools of party, have hitherto 
ſeemed inherent in the French character; 
they were not created, but found and em- 
ployed by deſpots, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they will from henceforth be ſo 
concentrated at home, as never to find ſuf- 
ficient leiſure to carry deſolation abroad. 


But 
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| Bur let us again proceed from ſuppoſition 
to facts, and examine what benefits the 


neighbours of France have hitherto reaped 
from its Revolution, eſpecially thoſe weaker 
Helghbours who are ſcarce able to cope with 
a great kingdom even in its divided tate, 


Liege revolted againſt its Biſhop ſoon after 
the celebrated 14th of July; it ptofefſed 
mueh admiration of the French model, and 
deſire to follow it, and ſome agents went to 
Paris, and privately conferred with the lea- 
ders of the Republicans. The conſequence 
has been, that Liege has drawn down on it- 
{elf the reſentment of the German empire; 
it has been ſubdued by force, and refuſed that 
Juſtice which it would have, perhaps, ob- 
tained againſt its unpopular Biſhop, if it 
had conietited itſelf with poli 5 ta the 
Laws of Germany. | 


The revolt of Brabrant and Flanders fol- 
lowed in a few months, and what is moſt 
remarkable, aſter they had expelled the 
troops of Joſeph II. they were ruined by 
inteſtine quarrels, and gave the world a 


new inſtance of that ancient hatred between 
ariſ- 
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ariſtocracy and democracy, which has in- 

duced many liberal- minded philoſophers. to 

think that the power of one man, equally 
elevated above all the jarruig factions of 

the ſtate, is a more tolerable form of go» 

,vernment than a republic. As the ariſto» 

cratic faction prevailed duripg the duration 

of thoſe unſucceſsful United Provinces, the 

French were not much intereſted in their. 
cauſe. But a fingular letter lately difs 

perſed through Brabant, from, one of the 
patriotic clubs to the: returning emigrants, 

ſeems to imply, that they would not & 

ſecond time obſerve the ſame neutrality. 


— 


« To the PATRIOTS. 
7 Sins, | | 
« You know how to value liberty; you 
„ defired it, and unhappy events have pre- 
„ yented you from conquering it. The 
friends of the French Conſtitution em- 
&* brace the whole world in their ſyſtem of 
« philanthropy, and in virtue of that right, 
« Sirs, they expreſs their hopes, that when 
“you return into your country, you will 
5+ {catter- the ſeeds. of our beneficent pro- 
| 66 jects. 


- 
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« jefts, that they may agus a plentiful 
5 * 1 


Let not this letter be pafſed over with 
contempt, becauſe it is the production of 
| one ſmall club.—All thoſe clubs who call 
3 + themſelves © Friends of the Conſtitution,” 

are connected by the new-invented tye of 

affliation to the Mother Club of the Jaco- 

bines at Paris, even as all the Jeſuits, whe- 

ther at Goa, in China, or in Paraguay, 

were connected with the Jeſuit's convent 

at Rome, and acted under the order of their 
General and his Council.“ 


If 


This extraordinary letter ought to have the honour of 
making its appearance in propria perſona” before our 


readers. 
Lan. des Amis de la Conſtitution de Maubeuge, aux 
Patriotes —— 
3 Le 18 Septembre 1791. 
4. s be PATRIOTES, 


Vous faviez apprecier la liberté, vous la defiriez, ef 
& des evenemens malheureux vous ont prives de ſa con- 
« quete. Les Amis de la Conſtitution Frangoiſe embraſſent 
e monde entier dans leur ſyſkeme de pbilantropie, et c'eſt à 
tc ce tre, Meſheurs, qu'ils eſperent qu'en retournant dans 


« yotre 


— 


| 
| 
[ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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If any one would fully aſcertain the bene- 
fts which the philanthropy of the French 
clubs would extend to the whole world, he 
muſt ſtudy the hiſtory of the late Revo- 
lution at Avignon, which was formerly juſt 

touched upon, and of which it is now 
proper to lay a ſhort abſtract before our 
readers. | | 


This country, ſituated ——_ eas 
and Provence, was ſold to the ſee of Rome 
above 400 years ago, by Joanna, Queen of 
Naples and Counteſs of Provence, to ſecure 
the protection of the Pope in a moment of 

_ diſtreſs and danger. The bargam was pro- 
bably a hard one, but it has continued in 
force till the preſent time, and although the 
French Kings, when they quarrelled with 
the Pope, generally ſeized on this defence- 
leſs State, yet it was conſidered merely as 


A votre pays, vous y jetterez le germe de nos projets bien- : 
< faiſans pour qu'ils y produiſent une recolte abondante.“ 


Signe, RocHanBtAvt, Preſident, 
Imprime par Ordre du Comité. 
Signeés, MorEL, ALEXANDRE, PHILIPPE, 
Secretaires. 
a de- 


15 


TY . 
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a depoſit. in their hands, aud its reſtoration 
was always the pledge of returning amity: 
This little country is divided into two fe- 
parate provinces, the diſtriẽt of Avignon, 
and the Comtat Venaſſin, of which the 
chief town is Carpentras ; its inhabitants 
ate entirely French in language and cuſ- 

toms, and often became French ſubjefts,* 
yet whilſt they refided at home their alle- 

Siance wes. due only to the Pope, They 
paid hardly any taxes, had no game laws; 

were not compelled like the French peaſants - 

to labour on the highways, the practice of 
arbitrary impriſonment was not in uſe; 
they bad only te complain of ſame grie- 
vancès from the inferior miniſters ef governs 
ment, and ſome in thear 
own limited finances. . | 


wi Animaed by the French example, thay 
began in the autumn of 1789 to demand 
of their Sovereign redreſs of grievances and 

a ne form of government. But whilſt 
their petty States were diſputin g with the 


** 


* 2 GG ws 3 naive e 
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Pope's 


. 
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Pope's Legate, the moſt violent civil diſ- 
ſentions broke out at Avignon between 
the ariſtocratic and popular parties, between 
thoſe who actually governed that munici- 
pality, and thoſe who wiſhed to get the 
government into their own hands. LEſ- 
cuyer and Tournal were amongſt the prin- 
cipal leaders of the people, men who are 
now branded as villains by the unanimous 
voice of Europe, and the French Legiſlative 
Aſſembly themſelves. The popular party 
at laſt got the better of their enemies on the 
roth of June 1790. Like their friends at 
Paris, they endeavoured to ſanctify their 
cauſe by pulling down the Inquifition, which 
was a much more harmleſs ſcarecrow than 
the Baſtille, and did not contain one fingle 
priſoner. But they were determined to 
imitate ſuch excellent models in every re- 
ſpe, and the next day they diſgraced their 
cauſe by hanging in cold blood four leaders 
of the ariſtocratic party, who had capitulated 
on the promiſe of ſafety. One of theſe was 
a Marquis de Rochegude, a man much 
eſteemed before the unhappy troubles ; and 
to add the moſt injurious calumny to cru- 
cy, they ſhewed the people an oil-cloth 


11 greet. 
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great coat found in his houſe, pretending 
that it was a dreſs intended for ſome ima- 
ginary ſufferer at an imaginary Auto-da-Fe, 
and had even the impudence to print this 
nonſenſe in the newſpapers of Avignon. 


After theſe noble exploits, they ſent a 
deputation to offer their allegiance to the 
National Aſſembly, who were not a little 
einbarraſſed and divided on the occaſion. 
The violent democratic party ſupported 
their cauſe with the utmoſt zeal, eſpecially 
M. Camus, and M. Bouche, a deputy of 
Provence, who had entered into a + cloſe 
correſpondence with the Democrates of Avig- 
non. But theſe" events claſhed too much 
with the Aſſembly's famous and vaunting 
renunciation of all conqueſts, and the ma- 
jority knew not how to contradict them- 
ſelves ſo ſpeedily in the face of all Europe. 
Many arguments were uſed to convince 
them that Avignon, left to itſelf, would be 
a facus of ariſtocracy and prieſtly power, 
which might encourage the mal-contents in 
other provinces. One hGheſt member re- 
plied, that when he heard convenience ſub- 

ſtituted for ju/tice, he thought himſelf in 


t 
he 
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the council of Louis the XIVth. The de- 
bate was poſtponed, and here the buſineſs 
reſted for a little while; but ſoon after the 
National Aſſembly was perſuaded io ſend 
a regiment to garriſon Avignon and protect 
the French traffic and intereſt, which was 
conſidered as an evident ſign that it was 
ſoon to become a French city. But here 
new difficulties aroſe. The repreſentative. 
Aſſembly of the Comtat Venaiſſin aſſembled 
at Carpentras, were not diſpoſed to follow 
entirely the example of Avignon; they 
liked the French Conſtitution, but they 
dreaded the French taxes; the Papal Go- 
vernment had hitherto ſpared their lands, 
and the National Aſſembly ſpared nothing 
when money was in view. 


- The Pope, in the mean time, offended at 
their leaving him little more than nominal 
ſovereignty, and embartaſſed with the more 
important loſſes that threatened him, gave 
them no protection, and, indeed, his beſt 
exertions could have availed but little. 
Avignon and Carpentras, therefore, aſſumed 
the appearance of two petty tivi republics 
| 11 SLE * which 
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which thated each other with genuine hub. 
hean eee. * 


5 n of plots and conſpiracies to 

force each other into a government which 
they hated, flew about continually between 
the two diſtricts, and all the «clubs of the 
ſouthern provinces who correſponded with 
the Jacobines, ſtrongly eſpouſed the cauſe 
bf Avignon. The Conſtitutional Club of 


Aix, (the ſame that inſtigated the murder 


of M. Paſcalis) diſtinguiſhed itſelf by pub- 
ä lining pamphlets againſt Carpentras, writ- 
ten in the ſtile of the manifeſtos of an * 
een ſtate. * 


I ſhall here quote a ſentence” faithfully 
| tranſlated from the Mercure de France, and 
- not unworthy the attention of all neigh- 
bouring nations: Frenchmen have ſo- 
emily ſworn protection and affiſtance, 
«without diſtinction of ſect or country, to 
every man oppreſſed by his neighbour. 
« * There coalition * the friends of bu- 


+7 ſh Yugo fe I appeal to ancient 
hiſtory, 


2 manity 
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© manity will ſoon put an end to the ex- 
* eeſſes of the repreſentative Aſſrmbly (of 
6. Carpentras) and ſweep from the ſurface; 
of the globe thoſe monſters who diſ- 
66. grace it,” At this time tlie inhabitants 
af Carpentras had not committed any actual. 
crimes : it is true, indeed, that they have: 
not preſerved themſelves blamelefs through 

the whale of this wretolied buſineſs, but the 

firſt; open invaſion. cammenced: on the: fide» 
of their enemies. | 


About the beginning of January 1791, 
the: Avignonois ſeduced a part of the regi- 
ment: of. Soiſſonnois gaxriſoned in their 
town, to deſert from klei, Meer and accom- 


pany them in an expedition againſt Cavail- 


lon, which they took and barbarouſly plun- 
dered. Carpentras was their next object, 
and here the people of Carpentras are ac- 


cuſed firſt of murdering M. de Soichande, 


and next of diſbanding in a cowardly: man- 
ner. The repreſentative Aſſembly diſperſed 
in a panic, after proteſting againſt the vio- 
lence offered to their independence, and the 
townſmen of Carpentras, to protect them- 
ſel ves from their rivals, hung up the arms 

1i 3 of 


* 
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of France, and declared themſelves French 
ſubjects. However, the deſerters of Soiſſon- 
nois and the Avignon Patriots made a ſecond 
attempt to plunder - Carpentras, in which 
_ they were diſappointed, and in their return 
broke into convents and private houſes, and 
2 like mere ne 
— 2 The National AMernbly ined the the- 
ced ſubmiſhon of Carpentras to its com- 
mittees, recalled the regiment of Soiſſonnois, 
and ſeem to have been not a little confounded 
- at this freſh proof, that the Rights of Men, 
| when left to the interpretation of common 
ſoldiers, are ſoon 8 into the . 1 
Bandit: ! a 


The diſperſed Aſſembly of rams, 

or at leaſt a conſiderable part of it, met to- 

gether at a town called St. Cecile, and de- 
© - clared that they would acknowledge no ſo- 

vereign but the Pope. As crimes are the 

fruitful parents of crimes, ſo about this time 

the Comtadins ſtained their cauſe - by the 
murder of M. Lavillaſſe, mayor of hen | 


iS: 
* A 5 


* * 
e 


* See the Mercures of France for February 1791. 
a vio- 
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a violent ringleader of the Avignon party. 


The enmity between the two diſtrifts and 
the different parties which ſubdivided them, 


was now more furious than ever; the army 


of Avignon prepared for a deciſive expe- 
dition, 1 choſe for their general an Iriſh 


adventurer, who went by his Chriſtian 


name of Patrice or Patrick. On the 1 7th a 


of April they defeated the Comtadins near 
Sarrian, plundered the neighbouring town 
and behaved with the greateſt cruelty. The 
ara and landed proprietors of the 

omtat ſhut themſelves up in Carpentras 


'with their wives, children, and effects; and 


having nothing before their eyes but rapine, 
brutal 3 and murder, reſolved to 


defend the town to the laſt extremity. 80 


ſtrong was that terrible, that unnatural 
heroiſm inſpired by deſpair, that a lady of 
the name of Alyſſac, more than once headed 
the fallies of the beſieged, and fought -on 
horſeback with piſtols at her ſaddle-bows. 


In the mean while, the army of n 
found it was not quite ſo eaſy to take a 
Walled town as to plunder a village. They 


. , 
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had exhibited to the beſieged two or three 
catts folt of halters attended by their reſpec- 
tive hangmen; but this proſpect had not 
diſmayed the city; they had cannon indeed 
to batrer its walls, but they wanted {kill to 
dirett them. Like all undiſciplined troops, 
| _ wow jealous of one another.. 


Their — Patrice had permitted the 
eſcape of one M. de Sainte Croix, a priſoner 
whom they had reſolved to hang, and the 
fact being diſcovered, the patriotic army, 
according to the unalienable Rights of Men, 
hungup their General, and elected in his ſtead 
one Jourdan, who was not likely to deſerve 
hanging by any uttfeaſonable act of huma- 
nity. The ſtory of this man, as related in 
French journals, is ſo curious, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to explain it in a ſhort digreſſion. 


;* He was a native of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France, and fame reports that he 

had from his youth frequently aſſerted the 
Rights of Man againſt thoſe tyrannical laws 
to which. Weicher himſelf nor his fathers 


bad ever 3 their amy His laſt quath 
* 1 | rel 
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rel with that Oi Beldam Fuftice,'* was 


on account of heading a gang of 
in the neighbourhood of Valence; he 


eſcaped from the priſons of that town, and 


coming to Paris, got himſelf emplgped i in 
the ſtables of the Count of Artois, an exam- 


ple of the unfortunate careleſſneſs of the 
rich and great with regard to the characters 
of their ſervants. When a Revolution was 
in view, he deſerted his maſter, and enrolled 
himſelf under the banners of patriqtiſm 3 


and from that time his hiſtory becomes con- 


need with the hiſtory of the moſt glo- 
« rious fabric of integrity ever raiſed by 
man.“ 4 He declared himſelf the exe- 
cutioner of the patriot party, allowed his 


"beard to grow, and with a figure as horrid as. 


his language, went about declaring himſelf 


ready to mangle, alive or dead, the enemies 


of the Revolution, and was known by the 
name of Jourdan le coupe-ttte. He it was, 
as formerly hinted, who on the famous, or 
infamous, 6th of October, ſevered the heads 


* Vide Mr. Sheridan's School for Scandal. 


- Vide Mr. Fox's ſpeech in the Houſe of . 


Parliamentary Regiſter. 
from 


1 
* "© 
* 
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from the yet palpitating bodies of the unfor- 
- tunat#De Huttes and Varicourt ; and when 
- the Chatelet attempted to ſearch into that 
odious buſineſs, and ordered him to be taken 
up (dagfere de Priſe de Corps, is the French 
expreſſion) he left Paris and entered into the 
ſervice of Avignon, as moſt congenial to his 
natural temper. Here I muſt ſtop to obſerve, 
that as there was poſitive evidence againſt 
Jourdan, the National Aſſembly, when they 
diſapproved of the conduct of the Chatelet, 
and took the buſineſs out of their hands, 
might, at leaſt, have ordered the proceedings 
to have been carried on againſt that wretch, 
and have condemned him for contumacy 
(according to the French law.) Such a 
ſentence, without really hurting even the 
 wretch himſelf, would have ſerved to con- 
vince the Pariſians that murder was not pa- 
triotiſm; but the terror he had ſtruck into 


che Anti-Revolutioniſts, had made him uſe- 


ful to the Democrates; he was not, there- 
fore, to ſuffer the ſlighteſt diſgrace, and we 
ſhall find that he had perſonal friends 
amongſt that party, even to the lateſt mo- 
Meat of his crimes, A 


We 
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We have left him in the beginning of 
May at the head of an army more nuſherous 
than powerful, and unable to penetrate with» 
in the walls of Carpentras. He contented 
himſelf, therefore, with laying the neigh- 
bouring country under contribution in ſo 
barbarous a manner, that his army began 
to be commonly known by the name of the 
Avignon Banaitti ; the peaſants of Provence 
and Dauphiny ſtood in fear of their incur- 
ſions, and even their friends, the Conſtitu- 
tional Clubs, began to be aſhamed of them. 
And now the never-failing internal ſubdivi- 
ſion, which always diſtracts factions, broke 
out at Avignon, and the ſame curſe attended 
that devoted city, which, in a more impor- 
tant quarrel, attended the Engliſh Preſby- 
terians 3 they had acquired their army by 
the promiſe of a higher pay than their emp- 
ty coffers would allow them to fulfill, * 


Jourdan led back his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Avignon, demanded the ſtipu- 
E Was Mr. Burke ſo much to blame when he ſpoke of 


| © the dreadful precedent of gaining ſoldiers by donatives; 
& or, in other words, an increaſe of pay ?” _ * 


lated 
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lated pay, ſtormed, threatened, andicompel- 
kd th magiſtrates to impoſe a heavy tax 
upon the citizens. LEſcuyer, Tournal, 
and a few other leaders, were firmly leagued 


with Jaurdan ; the reſt of the new-formed 
municipality, and the few men of. property 
who remained in the town, heartily hated 
' their military allies, and began to find them- 
ſelves in the ſituation of the frogs in the fag 
ble, who, on revolting againſt the peaceful 
ſuy of King Log, were puniſhed by Ju- 
piter with the tyranny of a devouring ſtork. 
Each party looked up with trembling ea- 
gerneſs to the National Aſſembly as the oaly 
n that could decide their fate. 


The National Aſſembly felt the utility of 
making themſelves maſters of theſe little 
provinces, but ſtill their famous renuncia- 
tion of all acquiſitions ſtared them in the 
face, and procured a momentary triumph to 
the oppoſition party. On the 4th of May the 
Committees brought up their expected Re- 
port on the buſineſs of Avignon, and after a 
long and violent debate,“ it was, contrary to 


I have not mentioned theſe debates in the firſt part of 
Hiſtorical Sketch, becauſe they properly related to the 


hiſtory. of Avignon, 


/ | - gene» 
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general expectation, voted that Avignon and 
the Comtat formed no part of the French 
empire. 'THE original words are theſe: 
Avignon et le Comtat ne ſont pas parties in- 
* tegrantes de l' Empire Francois.” The pa- 
triots were much diſappointed, but their 
uſual allies were at hand. M. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre had diſtinguiſned himſelf by an 
eloquent ſpeech on the injuſtice of ſeizing 
Avignon; he was inſulted and threatened by 
the mob at the door of the Aſſembly, they 
next proceeeded to his houſe and attempted 
to break it open, but were quickly diſperſed 
by the National Guard. On the enſuing day 
M. Clermont laid a complaint before the 
Houſe for what we ſhould call @ breach of 
privilege, and we alſo know how an Eng- 
liſh Houſe of Commons would have taken 
up this buſineſs. But the French National 
Aſſembly thought fit to determine, that they = 

were only concerned in the freedom of de- 
bate within their own walls, and paſſed on 
to the order of the day. The temper of 
the populace had viſibly influenced the tem- 
per of the Houſe : they paſſed a perplexed 
ſort of vote, which intimated that the pre- 
ceding decree only referred to the preſent 
| ſtate 
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Nate of things, and not to any rights which 
France might hereafter acquire; and the 
reſt of the buſineſs was again ſent back to 
their Committees. The populace at the 
doors ſhouted for joy, and cried out, Avig- 
non eſt d nous! Avignon is ours! A curious 
exclamation this from a people whom we 
are told have given up all thoughts of con- 
queſt, and are ſolely bent on univerſal 


peace. 


Some of the Republican Patty wrote to 
their . friends, Tournal, L'Eſcuyer, &c. at 
Avignon, a narration of this affair, and 
obſerved, that the people had given the 
« Aflembly an important leſſon.“ It fo 
happened, that the people of Avignon, im- 
patient to Know their fate, flocked to the 
rown-houſe, and obliged the Magiſtrates 
to read aloud every letter they had PRACT 
By this means it came to be publicly known, 
how little regard the French Democrates 

expreſſed for the freedom of debate, when it 
did not coincide with their intereſts. Of 
all the criminal actions of the Pariſians, 
this, though apparently trivial, is moſt 
| worthy of the attention of the reſt of Eu- 
| | 2 rope. 
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rope. M. de Clermont was not attacked 
for any opinion contrary to the liberty of 
France, but for too ſcrupulous a regard for 
the obſervance of juſtice towards a foreign 
Power. 


The Committees to whom the tedious 
buſineſs of Avignon had ſo often been re- 
ferred, at laſt propoſed to ſend cornmiſſa- 
ries to conclude a pacification between the 
diſtricts, and take the votes of the dif- 
ferent villages (or communautes), as to 
the propoſed re-union with France. The 
names of the commiſſaries were, Ver- 


miniac, Scene des Maiſons, and Mulot, 


(formerly an Abbe). They ſet out about 
the beginning of June, and on the 14th of 
that month concluded a truce between 
Avignon, Carpentras, and the army, now 
called the army of Vaucluſe, from the place 
where it was encamped. Deteſted on all 
ſides, on account of its exactions, it aſſumed 
a right of acting as an independent power, 
and ſtipulated ſafety for itſelf, and pardon 
for ſuch of its members as were deſerters 
from the French ſervice. 


ſ: 
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It was not very eaſy to perform' theſe 
articles, for the peaſants deteſted the ſol - 
diers to ſuch a degree, that they way-laid 
and murdered them whenever they found 
an opportunity. Theſe were crimes, no 
doubt, and deſerved to be puniſhed ; but 
- When the commiſſioners repreſented them 
as the moſt enormous of all crimes, it is 
- impoſſible not to reflect, that if the Ger- 
man Princes invaded France, every cruelty 
committed by a peaſant * upon a ſoldier 
would be conſidered as an act of patriotiſm, 


The commiſhoners, no doubt, were 
bound to grant protection to this army; but 
they quickly diſcovered an evident and un- 
warrantable partiality to their cauſe. They 
permitted them to enter triumphantly into 
Avignon with the inſcription of the brave 
Bandlitti of Avignon ſtuck in their hats; they 
ſpoke of them as of the ſoldiers of liberty; 
they careſſed the bloody Jourdan, and put 
the whole government of Avignon into the 


In a journal carried on by M. Cerutti and M. Mer- 
cier, hopes were expreſſed, that if the Emperor ſent 
General Bender into France, the head of that ferocious 
Croatian would be brought into Paris on a pike. 


hands 
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hands of the triumvirate Jourdan, Tournal, 
and L'Eſcuyer. Theſe petty deſpots im- 
mediately put into priſon all thoſe who 


were accuſed of Ariflocracy, and, probably, 
involved in that accuſation all thoſe who 


were their private enemies. 


In the mean while, the difftrent commu- 
nities gave (however reluctantly) their votes 
for an union with France, convinced that 
independence would only expoſe them to 
ſcenes of plunder, that would deprive them 
of the means of traffic * and ſubſiſtence, 
and to ſcenes of carnage that would equal 
horrors recorded in hiſtory. Each party 
had been guilty of too many cruelties to 
truſt its rivals, and the authority of a 
great empire was alone ſufficient to prevent 
them from extirpating one another. 


Having collected all their different acts 
of ſubmiſſion, Verminac and Des Maiſons 
returned to Paris, appeared before the Na- 


* This ſhecking, though petty civil war, may be ſaid 
to have extended its fury from men down to reptiles, 
fince the very filk-worms were deſtroyed in the villages 
through which the ſoldiers paſſed, 


K k tional 
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tional Aſſembly and made ſpeeches; in 
which the affairs of Aviguon were repre- 
ſented in a manner moſt conformable to 
Democratic prejudices. The Abbe Maury 
made a violent ſpeech, in which he ac- 
cuſed them of protecting villains univer- 
fally deteſted : but truth itſelf could not 
be credited from ſo unpopular a voice. 


The Aſſembly approved of the Com- 
miſſioner's conduct, and on the 14th of 
September, the very day that the King ra- 
tified the Conſtitution, they beſtowed on 
him (as by way of gift) a province to 
which he had no right; and declared, that 
Avignon and the Comtat were united to the 
French empire. 


Thus we fee that the magic ſpell of 
their famous vote againſt conqueſt 3 is actu- 
ally broken, and chat France may think it 
has a right to acquire half the territories 
in Zueope, as ſoon as it can find a weak 
enemy and a plauſible evaſion. 


If the National Aſſembly had immedi- 
ately ſent troops to take 9 of Avig- 


non, 
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non, they would have, in ſome degree, 
atoned for their injuſtice ; but, truſting to 
their partial Commiſſioners, who had miſ- 
led them by their flattering miſrepreſenta- 
tions, they left the adminiſtration for ſome 
weeks longer in the hands of the triumvi- 
rate, and thus have charged themſelves with 
all the bloodſhed that followed ; however, 
their conſciences may now be too inſenſible 
to feel remorſe. 


The Abbe Mulot, who had remained in 
the neighbourhood of Avignon, had by this 
time quarrelled with Jourdan and his col- 
leagues, and each fide ſent reciprocal com- 
plaints to the new Legiſlative Aſſembly, 
which, embarraſſed with its own affairs, 
was too dilatory in coming to a deciſion. 


Jou dan, Tournal, and L'Eſcuyer, were 
determined not to quit the reins of govern- 
-ment without being recompenſed for their 
trouble. They ranſacked the churches of 
their plate, and at laſt threatened to lay 
hands on the pledges depoſited in the *Mont- 


* A inſtitution well known in foreign countries 
2 lends money to the poor on pledges. 


Kk 2 de- 
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de-Piete. The populace were enraged, 
they afſembled, and cruelly murdered L'Ef- 
cuyer in a church. Never can murder 
be juſtifiable ; but it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that L'Eſcuyer had inſtigated this 
very populace to murder the Marquis de 
Rochegude and his unfortunate companions 
on the 11th of June 1790. The admini- 
ſtrators of Avignon were dreadfully alarmed 
at the diſmal cataſtrophe of their colleague, 
and had they killed moſt of the riotous po- 
pulace on the ſpot, their revenge might 
have been excuſable : but, on the night 
between the 1 6th and 17th of October, they - 
privately ſent for the wretched priſoners, 
who had been confined ſince the month of 
Auguſt, and therefore could not have been 
authors of the riot: they murdered them 
one after another as they were brought 
from the priſon to the Caſtle, cut their 
bodies in pieces, (to prevent diſcovery) 
threw them into a well, and blocked up 
- Us entrance. On the next day they in- 
lerted, in their Avignon newſpaper, that 
out of their great humanity, they had ſuf- 
fered the prifoners to eſcape ; but theſe pre- 
tences could not long avail. | 


The 
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The Legiſlative Aſſembly was rouſed at 
length, and new Commiſſioners arrived at 
the head of a body of French troops. Soon 
after their entrance into the town they 
were ſurrounded by women and children, 


who, with tears and cries, demanded their 


fathers, their brothers, or their huſbands. 
The Commiſſioners ordered the Caſtle to 
be ſearched, and the horrid pit was too 
ſoon traced by the ſcent of carnage. It 
was opened, and found almoſt filled with 
mangled bodies and ſevered heads. The 
number of victims is as yet incorrectly 
ſtated, but the loweſt computation fixes it 
at about thirty ; the moſt probable account 
is threeſcore. 


Patriotic ſerocity had now attained its moſt 
dreadful pitch, and it was impoſſible to juſ- 
tify it any longer. The Legiſlative Aſſem- 
bly, therefore, affected to receive the letter 
of the Commiſſioners with the ſcreams of 
a knot of hyſterical women aflembled at a 
tragedy, and the letter dropped from the 
hands of the ſecretary who read it. Well 
might it drop, if he recollected how often 
it had been loudly aſſerted in thoſe walls, 

K k 3 that 
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that to condemn the Revolution of Avignon 
was to condemn the Revolution of France, 
and that they both ſtood upon: the ſame 
footing. 


Orders were ſent to impriſon Jourdan 
and his colleagues, and to have them tried 
before the National Court. What extenua- 
tions or defence they will produce, or what 
will be their final deſtiny, remains uncer- 
tain at the writing of this narration ; but 
one fact is certain the ruling party in 
France have courted and protected a band 
of villains, in order to acquire a province 
by their means; and when that purpoſe 
was ſerved, haye given them up to the de- 
teſtation of the world, if not to condign 
puniſhment. I defy the greateſt enemy of 
Lewis the Fourteenth to produce, from 
his annals, an example- of a conqueſt at- 
tended with ſuch atrocious circumſtances. 
Two other reflections naturally preſent: 
themſelyes ; the firſt is the danger of truſt- 
ing foldiers, who have once ſhaken off the 
habits of military obedience, They may 
no longer be mercenaries (according to the 

| faſhion- 
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faſhionable term) employed by their King, 
or their General, but they ſoon become 
mercenaries to their own unbridled paſſions 
of ambition and avarice. 


The next remark is, that thoſe apologiſts 
are guilty of miſrepreſentation, who impute 
the ferocity of the Freneh populace to the 
particular groſs abuſes of their Government, 
The Avignonois were an indolent, inactive 
people, placed in a kind of middle tate, 
between the horrors of arbitrary power and 
the bleſſings of liberty; yet have they been 
guilty of more atrocious actions than the 
French themſelves. The truth is, that 
cruelty always follows the progreſs of le- 
velling principles, and communicates itſelf 
from the party which attacks all ſuperiority 
to the party which defends it. 


For the fake of theſe important truths 
I have thus long detained the reader on the 
affairs of a country hitherto ſcarcely named 
in Europe. A country better known, and 
ſomewhat more conſiderable, Switzerland, 
Has been in danger of equal convulſions, 
and can hardly yet be conſidered as in a 

Kk4 {tate 
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| Nate of ſafety. Our Republican writers of 
the laſt age uſed ignorantly to contraſt the 
liberty of Switzerland with the tyranny of 
ſome great monarchies ; but the ſuperior il- 
lumination of modern Republicans has diſ- 
covered, that at leaſt half of it is enſlaved, 
and ought to be regenerated by the ſame 
means as France—not to mention Avignon. 


The Swiſs mal- contents collected them- 
ſelves into a club at Paris, under the name 
of the Friends of Swiſs Liberty: they were 
patroniſed by the leaders of the conſtitu- 
tional clubs, and particularly by Mirabeau, 
who employed ſome of them in reviſing his 
works. The firſt occaſion on which they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, was in ſending a 
deputation to the Aſſembly after the military 
inſurrection at Nancy, to lament the miſ- 
behaviour of ſome Swiſs regiments con- 
cerned in it, and to ſlide artfully into their 
ſpeech ſome cenſure of their mother coun- 
try. The imprudence of the Aſſembly 
(fimilar to all their other imprudences com- 
mitted towards foreign Powers) in admit- 
ting ſuch a deputation as a legal authoriſed 

body, diſguſted the Cantons, who ſent 
x | coma 
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complaints to the French miniſtry, and 
gave riſe to the ſuſpicions ever ſince enter- 
tained, that the Swiſs magiſtrates in general 
were diſaffected to the French Revolution. 


Letters even before this time had been 
diſperſed amongſt the country people of 
Fribourg, Soleure, and the ariſtocratical 
Cantons, to lay before them the grievances 
they ſuffered from their magiſtrates. But 
the principal efforts of the allied French and 
Swiſs Democrates were directed on the Pais 
de Vaud, a diſtrict conquered above two 
hundred years ago by the ariſtocracy of 


Berne from the Dukes of Savoy; and which 
all accounts concur in deſcribing as being 


upon the whole governed with great mild» 
neſs and equity. 


In the ſummer of 1790, a M. de Perigny 
was taken up in the Pais de Vaud for diſ- 
perſing pamphlets amongſt the peaſants ex- 
citing them to inſurrection. By the laws 
of the country he might have been an in- 
mate for years of ſome Swiſs caſtle, but 
the courts of juſtice at Berne did not ven- 
ture to affront French Revolution principles 

ſo 
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$ob 
fo-far, but contented themſelves with bani/h. 
ing him from Switzerland, (no very harſh 
punithment, it muſt be allowed, to any but 
the Swils themſelves.)* This man was cer- 
tainly a Frenchman and not a mal-content 
Swiſs, becauſe: Mallet-du-Pan, who is very 
ſovere on his conduct, does not charge him 
with treaſon, but breach of hoſpitality, The 
ſame man had been accuſed of inflaming 
the peaſants of the Lower Valais, who at 
that time had ſome quarrel with the diſtrict 
of Upper Valais ; and the judges of Berne, 
expreſſly reſerved to that little independent 
Republic their right of trying this man, but 
I ſuppoſe, the Valaiſans thought it much 
their wiſeſt courſe to take no notice of him 
at all, | 


Whilſt the fire in the Pais de Vaud was 
burning under aſhes, at Geneva it was very 
near burſting into a conflagration. The 
conteſts that have long divided that ariſto- 
democratic Republic are well known in 
Europe, nor is it forgotten that in the ſpring 
of 1789, and at the moment of Necker's 


* See the Mercures of France for January 1797. 
greateſt 
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gieateſt power, the popular party took oc - 
caſion of a caſual riot to oblige the magiſ- 
trates to repeal the unjuſt and oppreſſive 
laws enacted ſome years ago after an unſue- 
ceſsful revolt of the Democrates. But the 
mal-content Genevois reſiding at Paris 
thought that nothing was obtained, becauſe 
ſtill ſomething was wanting, and the wri- 
ters who aſſiſted Mirabeau in his Courier 
de Provence upbraided their countrymen 
with making a compromiſe with their ty- 
rants. The magiſtracy ſtill remained in the 
hands of thoſe who were called ariſtocratic 
families; the citizens and burghers did not 
ſhew any great diſpoſition to quarrel with 
their magiſtrates, but there remained a more 
dangerous ſubject of diſpute between the 
citizens and the natives, namely, the deſcen- 
dants of foreigners ſettled at Geneva, A 
code of laws was preparing to remove many 
of the unwarrantable diſtinctions between 
thoſe two claſſes. But the natives went ſo 
far as to demand unlimited admiſſion to the 
general or ſovereign Aſſembly for them- 
ſelves, for the peaſants of the little diſtrict 
of Geneva, in ſhort, for every reſident in 
that ſmall Republic. The reader, if he 
TOE chules, 
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chuſes, may ſee in the Mercures of January 
and February 1791, the reaſons that were 
urged againſt ſuch a project; they may be 
reduced to two ; the danger that a ſovereign 
aſſembly ſo numerous and ſo full of poor 
perſons, would fell their independence to 
ſome foreign power, and the impoſſibility: 
of eſtabliſhing Repreſentative Democracy 
amongſt a people who in genefal admired 


Rouſſeau's politics.“ 


In the beginning of 1791, the ſignal of 
an intended revolt was given, by ſinging 
under the magiſtrates windows the famous 
ſong of Ca Ira, with an emendation ſuited 
to the place. After ſinging, ©* All the Ariſ- 
ic tocrates to lantern,” they added, Et tous 
& les bourgeois auſſi,” + and all the burghers 
alſo ! In the month of February, an open 


* Repreſentative Democracy is a new term and a good 
one, invented by the French to expreſs the American Con- 
"Nitutiou and in ſome reſpects their own. Rouſſeau * | 
ſuch a government no better than a diſguiſed tyranny, and 
therefore the French repreſentatives acted very mildly } in 
voting a ſtatue to him, 

I Yet we have a club in London who whilſt they drink 
their toaſts beat time to this horrid air, and boaſt of it in 
the newſpaper. Proh Pudor ! * | 

| attack, 
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attack was made on the town by the neigh- 
bouring' peaſants, and it was apprehended 
that a party within the town would open 
the gates and give up their adverſaries to be 
plundered by the rabble. All the citizens 
were under arms and continued ſo for ſome 
days, till the inſurgents, finding that the 
French peaſants of the Pais de Gex did not 
join them as was expected, returned to a 
Kate of tranquillity, This attempt was 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by a man 
who had once been a democrate of Geneva, 
was now become a Frenchman, and elected 
mayor of Gex. 


In the days of French deſpotiſm it was 
univerſally believed that the private reſent- 
ment and partiality of a clerk in Vergennes's 
office, had excited Vergennes to the violent 
part he took in fayour of the Ariſtocrates. 
But when the tranquillity of a foreign State 
is diſturbed, does it ſignify whether a mayor 
choſen by the people, or a clerk choſen by 
the firſt miniſter, is the inſtrument of miſ- 
. f 


I beg pardon of both theſe Uluſtrious characters for 
having forgot their names, | 
In 
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In che mean while, the French journaliſts, 
who had repeated with tranſport the news 
of every inſurrection in every corner of Eu- 
rope, down to the quarrel between the two 
diſtricts of the Valais, expreſſed particular 
ſatisfaction at the troubles of Geneva, and 
affured the French, that Geneva would ſoon 
fellow the exaniple of Avignon, and demanil 
* be e ova with the French — 


his laſt enen mages the eyes 
of the Genevois, who are as proud of their 


independence as the citizens of ally old Gre- 
cian Republic. A number of the principal 
inhabitants ſigned a paper proteſting againſt 
all violent proceedings, and declaring that 
they would abide by the laws and the Con- 
ſtitution. The new code has ſince been 
completed and ratified by the ſovereign Aſ- 
ſembly. All is quiet at preſent, but there 
is reaſon to apprehend, from paragraphs in 
Foreign papers, that one fide thinks too 
much ts granted, another fide too little, and 
that the diſtinction of friend or enemy of the 
French Revolution is ſuper- added to the 
Party- names of Ariſtocrate or Democrate. 


The 
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The ſenate of Berne, a more powerful 
body than the magiſtracy of Geneva, con- 
tinued anxiouſly watching the motions of 
the Democrates in the Pais de Vaud, where 
the anniverſary of the 14th of July was ces 
lebrated with much greater pomp and ſplen- 
dor than our Democrates employed on the 
occaſion, Soon after the ſenate of Berne 
| ſent a commiſſion of four magiſtrates to 
take informations on the ſubject of a ſup- 
poſed conſpiracy, which was preſently fol- 
lowed by a body of the militia of their own 
canton who were quartered ſome time at 
Lauſanne; different perſons were taken up, 
and two in particular of the names of Roflet 
and Muller, citizens of Lauſanne, have been 
ſent to the caſtle of Chillon, and are to be 
tried at Berne for treaſon, 'The enemies of 
the ſenate accuſe it of the moſt arbitrary 
proceedings, in particular of ordering the 
priſoners to be tried at Berne contrary to 
the privileges of Lauſanne. Their friends 
fay in their defence, that treaſon was an 
excepted caſe, and that the ſenate was not 
provoked by the mere idle feaſting of the 
14th of July, but by innumerable libels 
ood about in Berne itſelf, and by repeated 


2 infor- 
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informations, that a conſpiracy was forming 
between their ſubjects and the Conſtitutional 
Clubs in brotherhood with the Jacobines, to 
give up the Pais de Vaud to France in' the 
fame manner as Avignon, and that the con- 
ſpiracy extended to Geneva and to part of 
Savoy. If the ſenate of Berne keeps its 
promiſe in publiſhing the trials, the world 
will be better able to. judge of theſe mutual 
accuſations. But can it be ſuppoſed that 
the ſenate will not be more tempted to arbi- 
trary proceedings, when they have Avignon 
and its dreadful pit of ſlaughter before their 
eyes, or when they recollect the ſcene al- 
moſt as horrid of the 11th of June, when 
the rabble of Avignon hung up four princi- 
pal townſmen, and inſulting their dying 
convulſions, cried out, Dance, dance, ye 
dogs of Ariſtocrates ! Yet this ſcene was 
paſſed flightly over in the National Aſſem- 
bly, as we ſhall preſently ſhew. May not 
the rulers of an ariſtocracy, therefore, ſay, 
the friends and pupils of the Jacobine Clubs 
are not men who would be ſatisfied with a 
mixture of democracy if we granted it, but 
men, who like Renault, in Venice Preſerv'd, 


Would 


of 
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Would kill the very nam 15 
Of Senator, 1 bury it in blood! 


| But the maſt; chnmelaible part afaby buſi- 
neſs is ſtill behind. On the commencement 
of the firſt. proſecutions at Lauſanne, the 
_ Conſtitutional Society of Dijon wrote to 
the Bailif of Lauſanne in the haughty ſtile 
they would have addreſſed a ſubject, which 
letter, according to the wonted vigorous ſpi- 
nit of that canton, was immediately ſent to 
the French Miniſtry with a heavy complaint, 
and formed part of the charges which M. 
Duport laid before the laſt National Aſſem- 
bly againſt the French clubs. Very lately, 
a fugitive from the Pais de Vaud, a M. Con- 
ſtant de Rebecque wrote in a journal called 
Le Moniteur Uuiverſel, to invite the French 
to ſeize the Pais de Vaud as part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Burgundy, even as Avig- 
non was part of the ancient oon. of Pro- 
vence. The great queſtion is not, what 
right have ſuch. or ſuch countries to rebel; 
but hat right have the French to interfere 
or to pteſit by it? That they might hope to 
profit is very certain, as it is well known 
that the Duc de Choiſeul was jealous of 
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the trade of Geneva, and wanted to draw it 
into the hands of France, by building a 
town called Verſoy in its neighbourhood ; 
conſequently that rich and trading city itſelf 
would have been a ſtill more deſirable acqui- 
| ſition. The Pais de Vaud would then be 
juſt at hand; it is a country far preferable to | 
the reſt of Switzerland, and not unworthy 
the ambition of * conqueror.“ 


The 2 — Avignon is in it- 
ſelf of little conſequence to the intereſt of 
F Great Britain. But ”Y 


Mutato nomine, ds te Fabula narratur. 


Let us ſuppoſe that Jerſey and Guernſey 
were diſcontented, (we know they have in- 
ternal diſputes) and that French emiſſaries 
had perſuaded them to offer their country to 
France, as part of the old duchy of Nor- 


> mandy—would not the heighbouring g con- 


* This inclination to kindle a civil war in Switzerland 
was obſerved by Mounier as early as the winter of 1789, 
and is grievonſly complained of by Necker in his laſt work, 
Theſe little ſtates, ſays he, till the French Revolutioniſts 
1 erden had the r th to think themſelves 


Rirutional 
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ſtitutional clubs diſcover that here was ano- 
ther occaſion for ** the ſacred coalition of 
&* the friends of humanity to exert itſelf ?” 


This loſs would, however, be a trifling & 
one. Far more important queſtions might 
be put relative to the Britiſb iſles ; but pru- 
_ dence and delicacy» alike require that they 
ſhould be left to the imagination of the rea- 
der. 


There might. be:a few other hypothetical 


queſtions put, of a leſs delicate nature. 


Suppoſe the French ſhould endeavour, 
by ſtirring up civil commotions, to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the Flemiſh provinces ? an ac- 
quiſition it has (ever ſince the age of Henry 
the Seventh) been the policy of England to 
prevent, on account of the command it 
would give to France of our north-eaſtern 


coaſts, 


*  . Suppoſe France ſhould once more endea- 
vour to turn out our ally the Stadtholder, 
whom all their republican writers, and M. 
Briſſot in particular, frankly call the Zyrant 
| L1z2 of 
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of Holland? And ſuppoſe ſuch a Revolu- 
tion ſhould only be preliminary to the mea- 
fure of ruining our Eaſt· India Company? 
(according to the intention of M. de Ver- 
gennes). The jealouſy that the French 
entertain of our power in the Eaſt-Indies 
appears in their writings, notwithſtanding 
All che pains which they take to conceal it.“ 

It may be anſwered, that they have no longer 

a powerful Eaſt-India Company influenced 
by ſentiments of rivalſbip; but rich private 
merchants may grow equally jealous ; they 
may whiſper in the ear of powerful dema- 
gogues, Join with us to ruin the Engliſh, 
and we will ſupport you in ſome great poli- 
tical queſtion, We know too well in Eng- 
land, chat the patriotiſm of dient ſeldom 
teſifts ſuch | ey 


-- Theſe ſuppoſed eaſes, no doubt, may ne- 
ver happen; and if tkey ſhould happen, it 
is not for a ſingle unknown individual to 
adviſe what part ought to be taken. But 
they are not qweſtians iat oan be anſwered 

* See the calculations that Mr. Briſſot makes of the 


wealth imported into England from India, in the third vo- 
lune of his American Travels. 


by 
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by mere empty. bombaſt about the union of 
nations, and the fraternal embraces, of mw 
friends of liberty.“ 


It is not very Chriſtian, indeed, to talk of 
any nation as our natural enemy, nor can it 
be recommended even as a political ſenti- 
ment. But before we are called upon to re- 
nounce the prejudices of ages, it is proper to 
alk, whether ve are ſure that the oppoſite party 
has alſo renounced them? and, in the preſent 
inſtance, many reafons incline us to ſuſpect 
the contrary. Nations, equally eager for 
riches, have frequently deteſted one another, 
without being influenced by any confidera- 


* The following paſſage has lately appeared: in all our 
Engliſh newſpapers, as an extract of a French letter from 
Pondicherry : 


« By the vigarous manner in which Tippoo defends 
„ himſelf againſt the united forces of the Engliſh empire 
jn India, attacked befides by the Marattas and Nizam, 
« we may reaſonably conclude, that the Enghſh power 
„ in Afia is not ſo formidable as M. de Conway has indu- 
* ced our miniſters to believe, by perſuading them that 
eit avas not to be ſhaken by any effort or alliance.” 


I need nat comment on the venom. contained in thoſe 
laſt words. 


LI 3 tion 
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tion of liberty or ſlavery ; and there may be 
' ſome nations ſo different in their tempers, 
that they never can be natural friends. 


I am far from ſuppoſing our own national 
character to be perfect. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that Engliſh as well as French, are too much 
addicted to egotiſm ; but the egotiſm of the 
Engliſh is a quiet, ſullen paſſion, wrapt up 
in itſelf; that of the French is loquacious, 
reſtleſs, and unſatisfied, till it beholds other 
nations imitate its example. This paſſion 
has ſhewn itſelf moſt ſtrongly in the French 
Revolution, as well as the moſt mortifying 
contempt for the uſages of other countries; 
and we need look no farther for the cauſe 
* 1 has irritated many warm . againſt 


Some circumſtances of this kind have 
been already mentioned in the courſe of my 
narrative, ſuch as the preamble to the de- 
eree for aboliſhing nobility, and the letter of 
the preſident to the States of Penſylvania. 
Many quotations might be made from de- 
bates of the Aſſembly, and Journals of lite- 
rati, to prove that their politicians, wits, 
185 ö and 
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and witlings, though a little more indul- 
gent to us than to other nations, had expreſ- 
fed a ſupreme contempt for all thoſe inſtitu- 
tions, which, with us, check the power of 
clubs and demagogues, long before Mr. 
Burke's violent book 2 have provoked 
retaliation. 


But I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch circum- 
ſtances as indicate the wiſh of being imi- 
tated ; becauſe that paſſion has a ſtrong ten- 

dency to promote diſcord and war. 


The mob of Paris was mightily flattered 
at the very outſet of the Revolution, by hear- 
ing that the Engliſh had revolted, and in- 
tended to have but one Houſe of Parliament. 
Some particular manufacturers near London 
had, it is ſaid, about that time, apprehended 
a riot, and ſome orders had been given for 
the guards to hold themſelves in readineſs. 
Theſe vague ſtories were transformed at Paris 
into a counterpart of their own tranſactions; 
and it was repeated, with particular ſatisfac- 
tion, that the guards had refuſed obedience 
to their officers, It is added, that ſome of 
the metaphyſical leaders of the Revolution 

L1 4 expreſ- 
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enxpfteſſed their joy that the Engliſh were go- 
ing io aboliſh that Gothic part of their Con- 
ſlitution, the Houſe of Lords. This anec- 
dote is not certain; but the general fiction 
I myſelf certainly ſaw hinted at in a patriotic. 
pamphlet,“ and it was treated with eſpecial 
ridicule by Mallet in his Mercure, who aſ- 
ſured the French, that they little knew the 
egotiſm of the Engliſh character. 


uſt before the diſſolution of the laſt Par- 
liament the ſame tale was revived at Paris 
under a different ſhape, and greedily ſwal- 
lowed for a day :—the Houſe of Commons 
had refuſed ſupplies to Mr. Pitt in ſupport of 
the quarrel with. Spain, the. King in anger 
had. diffolved the Commons—and then the 
| favourite burden concluded the fong—that 
the Engliſh people had riſen and attacked 

" nga. 


| * Galle Hiſtoire dev Evenemens — ſe 
rn | 


"4 It may be ſaid, that I often quote à partial writer; 
| but here 1 only quote him for the temper of the day, 


which, as I ſaid: before, nn mut deſeride — 
or net be read 


I muſt 
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I muſt now inſert a quotation, of a-much 
later date, from the literary part of the 
French Mercure, after reminding my rea- 
ders, that it is carried on by a fet of diſtin» 
guiſhed men of letters, attached to the Re- 
volution, and differs entirely from the pals 
tical park” 


The Mercure of the 23d of July, 179, 
after giving an account of a book, called, 
La Police de Paris devailte, written againſt 
| the former police of Paris, by one Manuel, 
(a noted demagogue of that city) concludes 
the extract in the following manner: | 


«© We cannot conclude this article with- 

&« out recommending to the curioſity of our 
„readers a paſſage on the police of London. 
+ The author obſerves feveral monſtrous 
defects, which it is ſurprizing to find in a 
country which has fo long been quoted as 
« a model for all enlightened nations.“ But 
| «© what 


* The Engliſh never conſidered their police as a model 
for enlightened nations. They never yet knew how to re- 
concile a ſtri& police and unbounded liberty. If the French 


can reconcile thoſe inconſiſtencies, they will then really de- 


ſerve a lauſc, 
PP | There 


* 
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«what is more aſtoniſhing, (and what, in- 


« deed, requires confirmation) is the exceſ- 


« ſive miſery of an immenſe portion of the 


« people. He calculates not fewer than /wo 


« hundred thouſand to be the number of per- 


&« ſons in the moſt abject ſituation of pover- 
« ty, in quarters of London almoſt un- 
« known to foreigners. The detail he en- 
© ters into makes the reader ſhudder. If 
« this picture is faithful, the conſequences 


1 may be dreadful on the eve of thoſe ſhocks 
« zwhich threaten the Government.” (A la 
veille des ſecouſſes qui menacent le Gouverne- 


ment are the original words.) 


«Let us compare with this picture the 
e. words of the petition made by a nume- 
« rous and reſpected ſociety, that of the 
66 friends of the Conſtitution.” i 


There is is no * of remarks on the exaggerated num- 


ber of the poor. Whatever be the miſery of the poor of 


London, it is not for want of a moſt enormous poor's rate, nor 
are the abuſes of that poor's rate imputable to the execu- 
tive Government, which has neither power nor right to 
Unterfere, 


Let 
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The journaliſt then proceeds toquote ſome 
paſſages from one of the laſt adyertiſements 
of the Conſtitutional Society, (not diſtin- 
guſhing between an advertiſement and a 
petition) paſſages which conclude with ſay- 
ing, that the time approaches when juſ- 
„ tice will be demanded in ſo firm a tone, 
that it cannot be refuſed ;” and concludes 
thus: 


* In a country where people ſpeak in 
that ſtile, and in the boſom of a capital 
„ where the immenſe population preſents” 
(fays our author) . the aſpect of a miſery 
e {> hideous, that it is not to be compared 
< even with the quarters of Paris, inha- 
e bited by the moſt indigent claſs ; in ſuch 
<« a ſituation of things, how long can ſubſiſt 
the political abuſes in England complained 
« of by the friends of the Conflitution, the 
&« friends of the French Revolution? An 
« intereſting queſtion, and worthy of oc- 
„ cupying the Cabinet of St. James's.” 


The moment in which this declamation 
was probably written, makes it ſtill very 
1 though publiſhed the 23d f 


** 
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July, it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
authors of a literary journal prepare their 
artieles a. few days: before-hand. It is cer- 
tam, that news is ſometimes. four or five 
days, im its progreſs from London to Paris. 
One is driven, therefore, to ſuſpect, that 
the literati of Paris were waiting for an ac- 
count of the celebration of the 14th of July, 
and indulging themſelves in the ſavage ex- 
pectation, that the rabble of London would 
meat a Lord-Mayor, or a Secretary of State, 
as cruelly as Berthier or Foulon were 
treated. | 


Theſe men of letters, La Harpe, Cham- 
fon, &e. who commenced their career with 
writing elegant dramas and tales, and now 
openly advance their pretenſions as authors 
to govern the State, need not be aſtoniſhed 
if an author, however inſignificant, pre- 
ſumes to anſwer, in the name of the people 
of England, and is not afraid of being dif- 
avowed. We know that our Government 
has ſome imperfections; but were they a 
great deal mote numerous, we would con- 
nive at them, rather than become the tools 
of foreign ambition. We know that clubs 


par- 


3 
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participate of the worſt quality of an ariſto- 


eracy, that of being /e/f-clefied ; and theres 
fore we never regarded any political clubs 
with prodigious reſpe&; they were with us 
the appendages of party, not the ſubſtance 
itſelf, All parties had experience enough of 
the conſequences of letting the rabble of 
London looſe in the affair of Lord George 
Gordon's riots, and would, probably, unite 
againſt a ſimilar misfortune. We marched 
under the banners of our country-gentlemen 
to attack James the Second, and we never 


will follow the banner of the pariſh of St. 


Giles. If we did, we ſhould deſerve the 


fate of the unhappy, deceived burghers 
of Avignon,—to be cut to pieces by our 
raſcally army, and flung into a ditch. | 


11 know, that the unfortunate and diſ- 
_ graceful affair which happened at that time, 
the riots of Birmingham, are miſrepreſented 
by our enemies abroad, as.the crime of our 
Government and our Church; but none, 
who know the character of either as a body, 
can believe the ſcandalous imputation. If 
the Diſſenters can fix it upon any indivi- 


duals of the church or the gentry (which is 


I more 


* 


4 
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more than I believe) let them bring for- 
ward the villains into day- light, and expoſe 
them to the horror of the world. But even 
if their aſſertions were true, is it for the 
admirers of the French revolutioniſts to be 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch crimes? 


Dr. Prieſtley's letter to the inhabitants of 
Birmingham is ſuch as might naturally be 
expected from a man ſmarting with a griev- 
ous injury; but many paſſages lead one to 
exclaim with the dramatic poet, How 


, R 


5 quickly. thoſe. who have no ſenſibility for 


« the. peace and happineſs of others, can 
6 feel for their own !” 


ke ſets out thus: By hearing the Diſ- 

„ ſenters continually railled at, you have 

& been led to conſider any injury done to us 

* as.a meritorious thing. When the obje&#? 

&* was right, yu thought the means could 
0 not has wrong.” 
he 

He * in hs e excellently and 

doncilely- expreſſed the objections which 


£, * See the Vih AR of Murphy's Way to Keep Him | 
_ muſt 
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muſt ever prevent moraliſts from giving 
unbounded applauſe to the French Revolu- 
tion, which was founded on the principles 
now reprobated by its friends. 


He goes on: Happily the minds of 
« Engliſhmen have a horror of murder.” 
— They have, and long may that inſtinctive 
horror exiſt ! But it would be difficult to 
depend on its exiſtence, if the common 
people admired the French Revolution as 
much as thoſe ſocieties who inſtituted feſti- 
vals to celebrate it. One great ſupport of 
the French Revolution has been the uni- 
verſal fear of murder, if any enmity was - 
diſcovered towards its principles. The great 
leaders of the Jacobine ſocieties, thoſe ry 
ſocieties whom Meſſ. Price, Prieſtley, &c. 
have particularly choſen to correſpond with, 
have more than once hinted, that it was 
a trifling offence in the people to murder a 
criminal whom the laws could not reach. 
I have inſerted in the former part of this 
work ſore quotations to that purpoſe, from 
the ſpeeches of Mirabeau, Lameth, and 
others, I ſhall now inſert a few ſimilar 
quotations of a later date. 


M. Scene- 
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M. Scene-des-Maiſons, ſpeaking in the 
National Aſſembly as a Commiſſioner ſent 
from the kingdom of France to the inde- 
pendent ſtate of Avignon, ſpeaks in the 
following gentle ſtile of the murders com- 
mitted in cool blood on the 1 ith of June 
1790, after the immediate tumult was at 
an end: —“ The people (of Avignon) re- 
6. mained the maſters, and the pleaſure of 
« vengeance followed the deſire of ſelf-de - 
«© fence. A great number of nobles had 
been apprehended ; they wanted to facri- 
te ice them all to public ſecurity ; but the 
people, -unaccuſtomed to exerciſe their 
&.own vengeance, would have it exerciſed 
the hangman. This happy delay 
| ened the exceſs of fury, and four 
 %.xFretched men fell victims to the fury of 

& their own party, victims the more to be 
pitied, as public opinion gives two of 
< them many virtues, and only ſuppoſes 
6 them guilty of weaknels.” 


oth twelvemonth ago wand, perbaps, 

have heen inſiſted, that this was a tolerably 
candid narration: but let the Diſſenters ſup- 
poſe, that Mr. Hutton or Mr. Ryland had 
been 
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been murdered at Birmingham, and that 
Mr. Burke had, in the Houſe of Commons, 


mentioned the cruel deed in ſimilar terms, 


would not their leaders have exhauſted all 
the powers of language in reproaching him 
for his ſavage indifference ? 


M. Guillin, in the end of laſt June, was 
killed at his country ſeat, on ſuſpicion of 
ariſtocracy, his body torn to pieces, and his 
limbs ſent round (in triumph) to the neigh- 
bouring villages. An orator, pleading be- 
fore the National Aſſembly for the inhabi- 
tants of that department, ſaid, that theſe 
actions ' ſeemed to loſe their horror, when 
* one conſiders the atrocities of the victim. 
I will not diſpute whether this M. Guillin 
might not at that critical period be plotting 
againſt the ſtate, but when I read that ſome 
of his atrocities were keeping poiſoned ar- 
rows (Indian curioſities) in his houſe, and 
manuring his lands with corpſes dug from 
a church-yard, I cannot help pitying the 
country where ſuch tales are current, tho 
a hundred metaphyficians ſhould unite in 
pronouncing it happy. 


M m Whos 
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Whoever will read the debates of the pre- 
ſent, as well as the laſt Aſſembly, will find, 
that all who profeſs to be what we call 
flaming patriots, adopt a tone of ferocity 
more or leſs diſguiſed, Of theſe M. Iſnard 
is one of the principal, who, amongſt many 
ſimilar flouriſhes, told the Aſſembly, when 
they were debating on a law againſt the 
emigrants, that the vengeance of the 
e people was like the vengeance of Heaven, 
* the terrible ſupplement of the filence of 
„human laws.“ 


The people of Breſt have lately ſhewn 
a diſpoſition once more to act upon this hu- 
Trane doctrine ; they ſtopped a naval officer 
going with his ſhip to the relief of St. 
Domingo, cried out, he was an Ariſtocrate 
going to reſtore deſpotiſm, and threatened 
to hang him, becauſe, they ſaid, he would 
otherwiſe eſcape as other criminals had 
done. 


So much for murder ; let us now pro- 
ceed to conflagration and robbery. The 
Doctor ' ſays, * What is the value c life, 
+ when every thing is done to make it 

i « wretched ? 
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„ wretched ? In many caſes there would 
* be greater mercy in diſpatching the in- 
_ * habitants than in burning their houſes,” 


Though I will not compare the caſe of 
a man who is plundered by the rabble to 
the caſe of a man ſtripped of what he thinks 
his property by Act of Parliament, yet 
even in the latter caſe the deſpoiled ſuf- 
ferers may join in the Doctor's pathetic ex- 
clamation. The greater number of the 
French clergy are reduced to want and beg- 
gary, and though they are prigſis and Pa- 
Piſis, they are men like ourſelves, and claim 
compaſſion from men. But more than this 
the Doctor and his moſt devoted adherents 
are diſpoſed to wiſh for the deſtruction of 
all church eſtabliſhments throughout the 
world, Proteſtant as well as Popiſh, with- 
out compaſſion for the individuals who 
would be ruined at that period of confuſion. 
If a Popiſh prieſt acts up to his duty, his 
fall will be ſingle; but the fall of a body of 
Proteſtant clergy will injure the families 
from whom they have taken wives, and the 
families into which they have married their 
children. But if Churchmen deſerve no 
Mmz2 - com- 
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compaſſion, there is another claſs of men 
in France, who ſay they are driven into 
emigrations and rebellion by the oppreſſions 
they endure; I mean the provincial gentry, 
whoſe caſe is thus repreſented by an apolo- 
giſt in the Mercure: 


There is no ſafety for ourſelves, our 
e families, or our property; every raſcally 
„ debtor, every farmer, who robs us of our 
due, threatens us with firebrands, or with 
* a lantern 


„ Orif our peaſants preſerve a little more 
« honeſty, every ſelf-important burgher of 
* a town, every vehement member of a 
club, thinks he has a right to affront us. 


We are left to bear alone the burden of 
„ public taxes; in many places our whole 
„landed eſtate would not ſuffice to pay 
the iniquitous guet which our enemies 
exact from us.“ 


Inſtances of individuals almoſt ruined by 
late tumults, are given in the widow and 
family of M. Guillin, whoſe houſe, move- 

2 ables, 
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ables, and papers, were burnt at the ſame 
time that he was murdered; and in a M. 
Chaponay, (alſo in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons) who ſaved his life with difficulty, 
and whoſe houſe was plundered on the 
24th of June. They might pretend it was 
reſentment and ſuſpicion at the King's 
flight, but the real cauſe was ſaid to be, 
that the clubs of Ville Franche and Tre- 
voux had reſolved, that gentlemen ſhould 
give up their feudal rents, without the in- 
demnity ordered by the Aſſembly, and M. 
Chaponay had received a meſſage, threat- 
ening his life if he would not conſent. 


Ido not aſſert the truth of all theſe com- 
plaints, but it is not the letters and ſpeeches 
of M. Pethion and Condorcet, and other 
heads of the levelling party, that can diſ- 
prove them. 


If the Birmingham Diſſenters think that 
forgery of letters and papers was uſed againſt 
them, the French ariſtocrats tell the ſame 


tale in a hundred inſtances. If the Diſ- 
ſenters ſay, that victims enough have not 
been ſacrificed to their wrongs, I ſhall not 

M m 3 diſ- 
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difagree with their opinion, but will remind 
them, that not one victim has yet been fa- 
crificed in France to the wrongs of a per- 
ſon ſuſpected of diſaffection. 


News have juſt come, that the murder- 
ers of M. Guillin, and other perſons accuſed 
of murdering ariſtocrats, are diſcharged from 
priſon, as included in the general amneſty. 
I do not diſpute the propriety of that wide 
extenſion of forgiveneſs, I only ſtate the 
ſimple fact. But what is more, that ſenti- 
mental friend of virtue and humanity, M. 
Briſſot, has, in his Journal called Le Patri- 
| ote Francois, hinted the propriety of in- 
cluding in the amneſty the petty deſpots 
accuſed of the maſſacre of Avignon, be- 
cauſe their crimes were occaſioned by the 
crimes of ariſtocracy. After this, one may 


expect the St. Barthelemi to be juſtified. 


* M. Briſſot, ſo convinced that it was the right and 
duty of Avignon to throw off its allegiance to the Pope, 
is in a rage if the colony of St. Domingo flights the de- 
crees of the Aſſembly, and accuſes them of enormous 
treaſon, Does his choler ariſe becauſe the planters keep 
ſlaves? So did our Thirteen Colonies, for whoſe inde - 
pendence he was ſo ſtrenuous an advocate. 


In 
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In one word, if the improbable ſuſpicions 
entertained by the Diſſenters were real, it 
would only confirm this dreadful truth, that 
in times when violent revolutions are exe- 
cuting or expected, whatever crimes one 
party thinks lawful to overturn eſtabliſhed 
government, the oppoſite party thinks law- 
ful to ſupport it. 


To him who conſiders himſelf as the 
great champion, firſt of Diſſenters, and ſe- 
condly of Revolutioniſts, to a man of ſuch 
unqueſtioned knowledge in languages and 
hiſtory, I ſhould recommend ſilently in his 
cloſet to ſtudy * that father of philoſophical 
hiftory, Thucydides, particularly the reflec- 
tions in his third book on the troubles of 
Corcyra. The nobles and the common peo- 
ple of Corcyra having been long at variance, 
the diſpute was terminated at length by a 
maſſacre of the noble families. The gene- 


* Herodotus has been called the father of hifory, but 
Thucydides was the firſt who ſought for the cauſes of 
events, not in marvellous fiction, but in the paſhons of 
man, | 

+ That maſſacre was more extenſive, but, in other re- 
ſpects, not unlike the maſſacre of Avignon. 


M m 4 rality 


hy of 
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rality of the Athenians rejoiced, becauſe it 
obliged Corcyra to ſeek their alliance ; but 
the more piercing intelle& of Thucydides 
ſaw, in the cruelty with which this ſedition 
was carried on, the primary cauſe of all the 
crimes and misfortunes which irreparably 
ſtained the Grecian name. 


He tells you how from that fatal period, 
* the partiſans of a popular government of 
“ nobles, diſputing with each other for ſu- 
*« peniority, . boldly attempted the moſt atro- 
* cious actions:“ how * no treaty could 
_** reconcile the factions, no oaths hold them 
ein awe:” men were induced to attempt 
* crimes, that ſurpaſſed what had ever been 
* heard of. Sometimes contriving new 
* ſtratagems, ſometimes unheard-of modes 
of revenge.” It was held praiſe-worthy 
to anticipate the evil which another intend- 
& 2d, Men were aſhamed of innocence, 
and took delight in malice.” And to 
ſhew that his enlarged views extended be- 
yond his own age and country, he takes care 
to obſerve, that ſimilar misfortunes ever will 
occur, as long as men ſhall retain their pre- 
ſent nature. 


But 
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But it is not for me to tranſlate or com- 
ment upon Thucydides, but only to defire 
thoſe who are capable of both, to conſider 
whether the unwarrantable exceſs to which 
the French Revolution has been carried, 
may not prove the opening of a ſimilar dire- 
ful ſcene all over Europe. Can he, whoſe 
univerſal hiſtorical knowledge muſt enable 
him to recollect all the various ſubdiviſions of 
faction, can he think, that when his fa- 
vourite, his never-to-be-forgotten prophecy 
is fulfilled, and all the church eſtabliſhments 
and all the political governments are over- 
thrown ; when calumny, perfidy, rancour, 
and revenge, have deluged Europe with 
blood, can he ſuppoſe that any human power 
can charm theſe reſtleſs paſſions into ſlum- 
ber ? Would not the triumphant conquerors 
quarrel and fight about the meereſt rifle, 
rather than ſink into the irkſome ſtupor of 
liſtleſs tranquillity ** 


* Tf the common objection be made, that theſe argu- 
ments might have been uſed againſt the Reformation, I 
ſhall freely ſay, that the Reformation in itſelf was an ex- 
cellent cauſe, but was much injured by the intemperate 
zeal of ſome reformers, and that the age which followed 
the Reformation, was a period too dreadful for its return 
ever to be deſired, 

Yet 
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Yet, though I own myſelf filled with the 
moſt fearful apprehenſions reſpecting the 
conſequences of the French Revolution, let 
no one think that I am recommending ei- 
ther ſuch a univerſal league againſt France, 
as is ſaid to be projected on the Continent, 
or any ſevere laws againſt the friends of 
France in other countries. It is unjuſt for 
one nation to interfere in the domeſſ quar- 
rels of another, from the appreMſions of 
remote danger; and whatever is My never 
can be iruly uſeful. The diſtreſs which the 
French have brought on their finances, by 
their American war, is a full proof of this 
unpalatable maxim, ſo odious both to crafty 
demagogues and ambitious Monarchs, 


Severity exerted by Government againſt 
ſuſpected enemies, only haſtens the mis- 
fortunes it means to prevent. As to the 
horrid firebrands of the populace - accurſed 
Be the monſter who can even think of em- 
ploying them! But every citizen ſhould 
ſoberly reflect on the conſequences of raſhly 
encouraging principles, that ſo far from lead- 
ing to univerſal benevolence and concord, 
would create univerſal confuſion and per- 


petual 
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petual civil war. Above all, che Diſſenters, 
that claſs of citizens to whoſe paſſions the 
Revolutioniſts have moſt ſucceſsfully ap- 
plied, ſhould conſider in time, whether they 
are not making themſelves tools to a ſyſtem 
of craft and ambition, whoſe depth has not 
yet been ſounded. 


I muſt, for the laſt time, repeat, that all 
the ſocieties with whom Dr. Price or Dr. 
Prieſtley correſponded, or who have ſent 
over deputies to affiſt at our clubs, x are 
parts of one vaſt whole, whoſe deſigns are 
apprehended in France even by the ſober 
Revolutioniſts, whoſe letters and writings ap- 
pear ta be all dictated by the ſame ſpirit, and 
all proclaim aloud the principle of interfe- 
rence in the domeſtic quarrels of foreign 
countries, Why ſhould it appear ſo won- 
derfully incredible, that they wiſhed to 
throw into confuſion a country whom they 
have frequently expected would burn Breſt ; 
ſeize the French colonies ; in ſhort, pro- 
duce ſome terrible miſchief ; when they 


M. Pethion may be one of the moſt reſpectable of his 
party, but he is ſtill a Jacobin, 


have 
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have wantonly diſturbed the tranquillity of 
Switzerland, the old and faithful ally of 
France, an ally juſt ſtrong enough to be 
uſeful, and too weak to do miſchief ? This 
meddling temper is not a reproach invented 
by Ariſtocrates, M. Montmorin (who at 
firſt was a friend to the Revolution) has 
openly taxed the French with it, in a report 
on foreign affairs, read to the National Aſ- 
ſembly on the 31ſt of October 1791. 


„We have ſeen England and Holland 
& po fafely through great revolutions, and 
„make other nations reſpect the Conſti- 
* tution they choſe to give themſelves, be- 
«© cauſe they reſpected the Conſtitutions of 
* thoſe nations. We are accuſed of endea- 
&« youring to excite every people againſt 
&« their governors ; theſe accuſations are un- 
« juſt if applied to the French Government 
& or the nation at large; but it is too certain 
& that individuals, that ſocieties, have, with 
* that aim, eſtabliſhed correſpondencies in 
* neighbouring countries.” 


I have 
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I have already given an undeniable proof 
from the“ Mercure Francois in how ſerious 
and important a light every petty club of 
{mall conſequence here, is regarded by the 
intriguing romancing heads of Frenchmen. 
If any demagogue at length attained the 
{lippery ſummit of power, and wiſhed to 
engage the French in a foreign war to oc- 
cupy their reſtleſſneſs; if any knot of repub- 
licans urged on a war with the private hopes 
of diſtreſſing the finances, and then throw- 
ing the blame on regal power, + whilſt they 
were looking round for an object of quarrel, 
they would probably caſt their eyes on Eng- 
land, and ſay, here is a ſociety of men who 
openly prefer the French Government to 
their own, and are taught by their great 
leaders to look beyond the welfare of their 


* Men of letters, ſuch as thoſe whoſe opinions I quote, 


even under the old ſyſtem, had weight with miniſters, and 


will have much more weight under the preſent ſyſtem with 


the people. 


+ This is no uncommon crime, let Republicans ſay what 
they will. The patriots in Sweden twice (in 1738 and 
1755) engaged the nation in hoſtilities to mortify the exe- 
cutive power. The Dutch patriots defignedly provoked 
England, becauſe they thought the Stadtholder incapable of 
conducting a war. 

* Coun» 
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% country ;”” conſequently here is a centre 
round which our ſpies and agents may af 
ſemble, and ſhake the — to its very 


foundations. 


Let Diſſenters be what they pleaſe, Me- 
thodiſts, Preſbyterians, Independants, Tories 
or Whigs, but in the name of all that is dear 
and ſacred, let them never ceaſe to be Eng- 
lifhmen. Let them leave the French Revo- 
lution to ſtand or fall by its own merits,* 
decline all correſpondence with any French- 
men whatſoever, leave off all idle feſtivities 
and toaſting, and if they will inculcate re- 
formations, inculcate them on motives that 


are ſolely - Engliſh. 


They ought ſeriouſly to conſider how 
ſmall was the majority which once rejected 
their demands, and how greatly it was in- 
creaſed the moment that Dr. Price had fo 
needleſſly canonized the French Revolution. 


Whatever ſome of the oppoſition may pre- 


No doubt in that cafe, an equal neutrality ſhould be 
obſerved by its opponents, If the French emigrants pre- 
vailed, it would be highly cenſurable for any Engliſh club 
to celebrate their victory with rejoicings. 


tend, 
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tend, to pleaſe their great leader, it is im- 
poſſible that any country gentleman ſhould 
admire that Revolution, who intends to leave 
his eſtate to his eldeſt ſon, or wiſhes his te- 


nants to pay their rents without chicaning 
about the feudal ſyſtem. 


It is as impoſſible that Churchmen ſhould 
concur in the repeal of the Teſt, whilſt the 
Diſſenters chooſe for their leaders the moſt 
furious enemies of all religious eftabliſhments 
whatſoever. Had they been ever governed 
by moderate men, by ſuch characters for 
inſtance, as Watts and Chandler, they might 
long ere now have attained their wiſhes. 
Evuld they not concert amongſt themſelves, 
and offer to Parliament ſome Teſt rather 
political than religious, to guard us from the 
danger that Diſſenters, admitted into office, 
ſhould think themſelves authorized to de- 
ſtroy all church eſtabliſhments, per fas aut 
nefas ? But, above all, let them avoid giv- 
ing dark and latent hints of revolts and 
civil wars,“ and remember how much it is 


* Similar to the advertiſement quoted from the Conſti- - 
tutional Society, | 


the 
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the known character of every claſs amongſt 
the Britiſh nation, 


« That gentleneſs may force 
« Rather than force move us to gentlenefs.“ 


No good Chriſtian ſhould wiſh to ſee the 
high-church ſpirit of Sacheverel's times 
revived, but the Diſfenters have been taking 
the moſt effectual means to revive it. Let 
both parties ſtop in time, and . conſider 
„their ways,” for they are both on the 
brink of a precipice, and a few more falſe 
ſteps might be irretrievable. 


Whatever may be faid of a legal public 
Teſt, a private Teſt addreſſed to each man's 
heart is not only uſeful but neceſſary. 
Whoever tolerates the infamous means 
which have promoted the French Revo- 
lution, or whoever would extenuate the 
Birmingham Riots, can neither be a good 
citizen nor a virtuous man. True virtue is 
ſomething far ſuperior to that republican 
virtue praiſed by Monteſquieu, which con- 
_ » fiſts only in public zeal and private frugality. 


; 0 | Virtue 
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Virtue, taken in the abſtract, is an ema- 
nation of the Deity himſelf, and like him 
embraces the whole viſible creation : ſhe 
regulates our conduct to foes as well as 
friends; to thoſe whom we hate ever ſo 
juſtly, as well as to thoſe whom we love 
ever ſo tenderly, Let this univerſal virtue 
and undefiled religion be our guides, and 
let us ever hold them more facred than the 
party cries of Church and King on one fide, 
or Liberty and the Rights of Men on the 
other. 


Dec. 15th, 1791. 
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TO 
PART II. 
NOTE I, 


I* cannot be denied, that on the tidings of 

the King's flight, a zealous ſpirit ap- 
peared through the French nation for the 
preſervation of its new Conſtitution; but 


it does not follow that this zeal implies an 


unanimous perſuaſion of its ſuperior excel- 
lence. 


1ſt. The claſs of men who really diſliked 
it, were withheld from ſhewing that diſlike 
by their apprehenſions of the moſt cruel 
death from the rage of the multitude ex- 
cited by the Conſtitutional clubs of their 


reſpective neighbourhoods, 


9 | 2dly. 
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2dly. Another claſs who have purchaſed 
church-eſtates, are compelled to ſupport the 


Conſtitution, becauſe it ſupports their title 
to thoſe purchaſes, in the ſame manner that 


Henry the VIIIch engaged our Engliſh 
gentry to ſupport the Reformation by diſ- 
tributing amongſt them the poſſeſſions of the 
ſuppreſſed convents. The policy, therefore, 
of both thoſe meaſures is more defenſible 
than their juſtice or humanity. 


But there is a third and ſtill more nume- 
rous claſs, who do not approve the preſent 
Conſtitution, and yet prefer it to a civil 
war kindled by thoſe very courtiers, thoſe 
very Princes of the blood, whom they for 
years had been taught to regard with aver- 
ſion. Such are the irreparable conſequences 
that follow from an early negle& of cha- 
racter in men of high rank. 


| O— 


NOTE 2. 


NO hiſtorian of the preſent moment has 
means to decide on the real nature of M. de 
Bouillie's project, or on the number of per- 

Nn 2 ſons 
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ſons concerned in the King's eſcape. A re- 
port has been circulated, that the Princes 
and; their party at Coblentz were not. let 
into the ſecret, and were diſpleaſed with 
Bouillie for attempting to reſtore the King 
in his own. manner and on his own terms. 


It is equally a matter of doubt, whether 
Bouillie, or, indeed, the Princes themſelves, 
meant to reſtore the old deſpotic Govern- 
ment. Such a belief has been greedily 
ſwallowed; but at this period of faction and 
calumny it is hard to aſcertain the truth. 
Calonne's celebrated book, called L Etat de 
la France, recommends a ſcheme of Govern- 
ment collected from the majority of in- 
ſtructions to the States; a ſcheme by which 
the French King would have been a limited 
though a powerful monarch. Mallet in his 
Mercure reckons up no leſs than four parties 
adverſe to the preſent Conſtitution. The 
firſt party, attached to deſpotiſm, was (he 
fays) at the meeting of the States a very 
ſmall party indeed. But he laments, that 
ungenerous ſuſpicion, affronts, and ill-uſage, 
have driven too many of the three latter parties 
into adopting the principles of the firſt. As 

| to 
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to M. de Bouillie himſelf, I ſhall only ſay, 
that when abſolute power was delegated to 
him (in the Weſt Indian Iflands) he uſed 
it liberally and mildly; a teſt of virtue 
which many celebrated Democrates would 
not be able to give. For the ſame reſtleſs 
obſtinate temper which makes a rebellious 
ſubject, would make an arbitrary ruler. 


NOTE z. 


THE ſtories inſerted in the text of factions 
and election · intrigues at Paris, are not 
meant to prove that the preſent Government 
is worſe than the ancient deſpotiſm, bug 
only to ſhew that the French, after turning 
their empire infide out like a glove, (to uſe an 
expreſſion of Mallet-du-Pan) have not at 
haſt finiſhed their work as perfectly as they 
expected, or contrived a Government free 
from the evils that commonly accompany 
| liberty. How often was it repeated in 
French ſpeeches and in Engliſh newſpapers, 

Nn 3 that 
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that the rigorous excluſion of Miniſters 
from the Aſſembly, and of Members from 
the Miniſtry, would prevent mere factious 
oppoſition, becauſe no demagogue could 
hope to become a Miniſter by the ruin of 
his rival. But in what manner has this ex- 
pectation been anſwered ? The factions in 
both the Aſſemblies have watched the Mi- 
niſters, not with the generous, candid vigi- 
lance of freemen, but with the mean jealouſy 
of a Spaniſh -duenna guarding a youthful 
beauty whom ſhe hates becauſe ſhe envies. 


There are two parties at Paris as well as 
London, who call one another miniſterial and 
anti- miniſterial; there is full as much in- 
trigue carried on for places, only with that 
refined, clandeſtine cunning which ſuits the 
genius of the French nation. The leaders 
of parties are forbidden to accept a place or 

to aſk one for a friend; but they give a hint 
to the club whom they moſt favour, that 
club gives a hint to its agents, and the hint 
comes round at — to the ears of the 
Court. | Foal | 


+ |: The 
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The promotions in the ſpring of 1790, 
were believed to have been ſuggeſted by the 
club of 1789, and, therefore, the Jacobin 
party have perſecuted and tormented thoſe 
Miniſters in a thouſand different ways, till 
at laſt they have fairly worried M. du Por- 
tail into a reſignation, and next to him M, 
Montmorin, whom they hated on another 
ground, as being the friend and confident of 
M. Necker. If the Jacobin Society ever 
ſucceeded in naming Miniſters, their eli ves 
would probably meet with equal GH 
from the ſociety of the Feuillans. 


NOTE &4 


IT will not ſeem very wonderful, that the 
democratic party in France ſhould have imi- 
tated the democratic party in England ; but 
it may alſo be ſaid, that in one inſtance they 
have imitated a capital error of the royal 
party at the time of the Reſtoration.“ The 


* Vide the Firſt Part of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory. 
Nn 4 Preſ- 
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Preſbyterian party were at that time in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of 
the livings in England ; they had heartily 
concurred in the Reſtoration, and founded 
great hopes on Charles's declaration from 
Breda, which yet did not make any expreſs 
promiſe to diflenters, but ambiguouſly left 
every thing to Parliament. The Preſbyte- 
rians would willingly haye conformed to the 
church if ſome alterations had been made, 
but the high church men took up a notion 
that they would ſtill be concealed enemies, 
and that it wpas better io have a ſchiſm wwith- 
out the church than within it. Thus every 
alteration ſuggeſted by the Preſbyterians was 
refuſed, and an opportunity of union was 
loſt, which, perhaps, can never be regained. 
The Preſbyterian Miniſters were required to 
ſubſcribe their ful! aſſent and conſent to the 
book of Common Prayer; the majority 
made it a point of honour to ſtand by one 
another in a refuſal ; they were all ejected 
from ther livings, reduced to poverty, and 
became open and bitter enemies to the 
church <nd the king. This tranſaction has 
left a ſtain on the memory of Lord Claren- 
don, who was otherwiſe a virtuous man and 
an 
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an able Miniſter. In the ſame manner the 
Commons of France drew in the clergy 
by the kindeſt and moſt endearing words, 
which yet conveyed no abſolute promiſe. 
When they found that the clergy were diſ- 
appointed and diſcontented, they ſeem to 
have reaſoned exactly like Charles the Se- 
cond's biſhops, that it was better to have a 
ſchiſm without than within. Numbers 
would have gone on obeying though hating 
the civil conſtitution of the clergy, rather 
than loſe their benefices, and as faſt as they 
dropped off, the mode of popular election 
would have ſupplied their places with truſty 
friends. But an oath was impoſed to ſup- 
port it; their honour was piqued, a ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm diffuſed itſelf through the corps, 
and like the Preſbyterians, a majority reſign- 
ed. The weight of poverty and misfortune 
has turned them from peeviſh murmurers 
Into ſeditious fanatics, to whom it is equally 
dangerous to ſhew ſeverity or indulgence. 


I take this occaſion to correct an error in 
in the Firſt Part of this work, where I have 
ſaid, that according to Roman Catholic 
principles, ſchiſmatic baptiſm does not put 

the 
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the child in a ſtate of ſalvation. I have 
ſince recollected, that the Romiſh church al- 
lows lay- baptiſm in caſe of neceſſity, and by 
parity of reaſon may admit ſchifmatic bap- 
tiſm; yet it will remain certain, that ſuper» 
ſtitious fears about baptiſm diſturbed the 
minds of the French common people, 
fince frequent complaints have been made 
to both the Aſſemblies, that they refuſe to 
carry their children to be baptized at 8 
churches. 


"MN DT'E "$5. 


IT may not be unſuitable to inſert ſome 
paſſages, literally tranſlated from the pream- 
ble to the third book of NMachuaveT 8 _— 
of F once 3; i 


6 The * * and — hatred hich 

« exiſts between plebeians and nobles, the 
« latter wiſhing to command, and the for- 
mer refuſing to obey, is the occaſion of 
« all the evils that happen in ſtates ; becauſe 
«* all other diſturbances in the common- 
2 wealth 
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« wealth take their ſource from this contra- 
<< riety of temper. 


This quarrel diſunited Rome; this 
<< quarrel (if ſmall things may lawfully be 
compared to great) has diſunited Florence, 
e although it produced different effects in 
<* thoſe two cities The enmities between 
the nobles and the people in Rome were 
„decided by ſpeeches, in Florence by arms; 
in Rome they were terminated by ſome 
„new law, in Florence by exile and death. 


* Theſe different effects proceeded from 
the different ends propoſed by the Roman 
& and the Florentine people. The people of 
© Rome deſired to enjoy high offices and 
% honours jointly with the nobles ; the peo- 
ple of Florence ſtruggled to enjoy them 
& alone, and to exclude the nobles from any 
e ſhare in the government. Now, becauſe 
e the with of the Roman people was reaſon- 
« able, the offence appeared ſupportable to 
e the Roman nobles, inſomuch that they 
ce yielded eaſily, and without taking up 
arms. 


* On 
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On the other hand, the deſire of the 
Florentine people was imjurious and unjuſt, 
„which made the nobility ſtand ſtoutly on 
their defence, and occaſioned the death and 
4 baniſhment of many citizens.” 


Behold a prodigy ! Machiavel more fcru- 
pulous in matters of juſtice than the French 


National Aſſembly, 


NOTE. 6. 

THE Conſtitution offered to the ſtates of 
France by their King, was infinitely more 
favourable to the Commons than the new 
Conſtitution of Poland, though the bounds 
of regal authority were leſs exactly defined. 
'The Commons were-to have a negative on 
all the other orders of the ſtate, whereas the 
deputies of the cities in Poland fit confound- 
ed with the nobles, in too ſmall a propor- 
tion to ſway their debates. The form of 
provincial or internal adminiſtration would 


— have been favourable to the people at 
2 : -" r2C 
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large. The ſmall remains of perſonal vaſ- 
ſalage were to have been totally aboliſhed in 
France. I cannot underſtand the 4th arti- 
cle of the Poliſh Conſtitution as aboliſhing 
perſonal. ſlavery; it only implies, that if a 
proprietor grants his vaſſals liberty, ſuch 
grant ſhall bind his heirs. 


The moſt ſerious objection that has ever 
been made to that unfortunate project, re- 
jetted in France without examination, be- 
cauſe it was brought forward in an indiſcreet 
manner, 1s, that it did not recognize the le- 
giſlative power of the ſtates. But the ſtates 
were deſired to make new laws on finance, 
police, militia, civil and criminal juſtice, 
and were promiſed, that none of theſe laws 
ſhould be altered without the conſent of fu- 
ture ſtates; and, beſides, the whole power 
of taxation was left to thoſe future ſtates— 
conſequently the power of legiſlation was 
virtually theirs, and would, no doubt, have 
been expreſsly recognized in a few years. 


I cannot but ſuſpe& that the very party, 
who ſpread abroad that the King could have 
reſumed his former deſpotiſm at pleaſure, 

knew 


Arbanpix To Parr tr. "Os. 


'S bew che fallacy of hat they advanced ; | 
and a little circumſtance, not generally ob- 


* — my con. 


EY the n of * — 
Aſſembly, M. Roederer, a vialent nt Jacobin 


patriot, propoſed that the liberties of the 


nation ſhould be declared national property. 


” * 8 * 
as. » 


This motion was received with applauſe, 


but ſuffered to fall to the ground. 


- Perhaps the party recollected that this ex- 


preſſion was uſed in that abhorred declara- 
tion of the king. This propoſition, how- 


ever, confirms the opinion advanced in the 


firſt part of this Hiſtorical Sketch, that the 
term national property had a peculiar facred- 
neſs to French ears; and that the King, by 
uſing it, gave a ſtrong proof of his ſince- 
rity. 


14 has been faid, in A ſhort abſtract of the 


hiſtory of this Revolution, inſerted in ſome 


Engliſh newſpapers, that all queſtions re- 
ſpecting a Conſtitution were reſerved to the 
Three Chambers ſeparately. This is not 


ſtrictly 


* 


ftrigly ue. The on q 


reſerved were the ancient rights of the 3 


orders, and the form of Conſtitution o 
given to the future States-General, which 
does not include any great queſtions relative 
to the conſtitutional rights of individuals as 


oppoſed to deſpotiſm. The King abandoned 


his own prerogatives to the diſcretion of a 


hoſtile majority; he only ſtipulated for the 
rights which two claſſes of his ſubjects had 
enjoyed for near a thouſand years. | 
The vanity of the national French cha- 
racter is equally capable of good as of bad 
impulſes; and therefore it is probable, that 
if the Commons had ſoothed and flattered 
their rivals, inſtead of provoking them, 
moſt of thoſe rights would have been vo- 
luntarily abandoned, 


The author of the Ami du Roi pretends, 
that a phraſe which offended many impar- 
tial men, ** if you forſake me, I will alone 
«* conſult for the good of my people,” was 
the production of Necker's pen. It is cer- 
tain that Necker complains, in his Defence, 


that when the other miniſters altered his de- 


clara- 
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